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COLGATE & COS nameand trademark on each bottle 
assure purchasers of superior and uniform quality. 


See advertising pase 32. 





I advertise extensively to purchase or exchange bridal 
gifts that may have been duplicated. It frequently hap- 
pens a bride miay be the recipient of two or three tea- 
sets, a dozen cyte spoons, or perhaps several pairs of 
salts; these LICATES I exchange for more serviceable 
articles or buy outright. They are then re-finished and I 
am enabled to re-sell them from 10% to 50% below current 


DUPLICATE 


rices. In this way I have an ever changing stock of 
ele ntly cased silverware of the best manufacturers, such 
hiting, Gorham, Tiffany of New York; Caldwell and 
Bailey of Philadelphia, and Kirk of Baltimore. Some- 
times I may have a rush on ladles, coffeespoons, or some 
particular line, and my stock may be depleted temporarily, 
but it soon regains its wonted variety. 


WEDDING 


In flat ware (teaspoons, tablespoons, forks, etc.) I can 
save you 15%, but in fancy silver, where workmanship 
trebles the intrinsic value of the metal, such as tea-sets, 
salad and berry dishes, ladles, epergnes, etc., I can under- 
sell any one else 50%. Send for price-list. 

I have five dozen genuine old Apostle spoons, very in- 
teresting and curious; also a large stock of Andene 


PRESENTS 


silver. $50,000 worth of Diamonds, fine ‘‘old mine” 
perce gh a o samen. American and Swiss Watches of 
eve’ ption. A store full of b constantly, 
in 8 Bremner Diamonds, Watches, and Jewelry. 


ee 


J. H. JOHNSTON, 150 Bowery, N.Y. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Das Vanilla Chocolate, 


Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
drink, or eaten dry as confec- 
tionery, it is a delicious article, 
and is highly recommended by 
| tourists. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0,, Dorchester, Mass, 


GOLD MEDAL, a 1878. 
BAKER 


Breaktast facne 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It.has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot, or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 


























cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening,easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers ev: jrocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER & CO,, Dorchester, Mass. 
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SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 


SUBSCRIPTION, $3.00 A YEAR SINGLE COPIES, 25 CENTS 
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5) ETE November number will be notable for some papers 








of unusual individuality and freshness. Among its con- 

tents will be an article by Mr. William F. Apthorp, : 
the well known musical critic, upon Wagner andf{ 
Scenic Art, pointing out and defining the influence 
of the great composer upon the whole stage setting and stage management f 
of the time, and giving a description of great interest of his devices for f 
securing striking scenic effects. The paper is very copiously illustrated 
from the original designs for the setting of the Bayreuth stage, kindly 
secured for the publishers by the Freiherr von Wollzogen. There will be, 

also, the second of Dr. Sargent’s articles concerning physical 
proportions and physical training—the present one occupied especially 
with the study of notable athletes in different fields, and fully and beau- § 


tifully illustrated from instantaneous photographs of famous athletes in 


motion. A third noteworthy paper, by Miss Olive Risley Seward, entitled 
A Diplomatic Episode, gives for the first time a passage in our 
diplomatic history, the story of which Miss Seward tells with peculiar 
authority. A finely illustrated article by Dr. Henry M. Field gives some 
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observations of Kabylia and the Kabyles, made during his recent journey 
in Northern Africa; and still another illustrated paper is that of Dr. White, 
on the famous Viking Ship, of Norway, with many pictures from 
photographs and drawings. The number is also strong in essays and in 
fiction—among the latter the conclusion of Mr. Frederic’s novel of Seth’s 


Brother’s Wife. 





NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 





A YEAR’S subscription to SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE (price $3.00), con- 
sisting of twelve monthly numbers, gives: 


More than 
literature. 


1,500 pages of the best, most interesting and valuable 


More than 700 illustrations from designs by famous artists, reproduced 


by the best methods. 





Its contents are varied, and appeal to a 
wide constituency. Zhe Commercial Bulletin, 
Chicago, says : 


‘If Scribner's owes its remarkable success to one thing 
more than another, it is because of its excellent selection 
of matter for its pages, for every article is good of its kind, 
and the kinds are sufficiently varied to cause each number 
to prove interesting and valuable to all classes of readers.” 


The contributors represent the most dis- 
tinguished authors. Zhe Churchman (N. Y.) 
says : 


‘Statesmen, ambassadors, officers of the army and 
navy, artists, and many new and effective writers, appear 
in its table of contents.” 


R. H. Stoddard in Zhe Mail and Express : 





The successive numbers show no falling 


off in literary excellence. The Mew York 


Evening Post says: 
fo} 


‘‘The high grade of its articles is so evenly sustained, 
and their interest so equal, that one does not at once 
realize the excellence of this magazine. Scribner's 
has carefully refrained from literary splutter hitherto, and 
it seems equally determined to give us no literary slops.” 


The Mew York Times says: 


“Scribner for September is the equal of any recent 
number. It is as surprising as it is gratifying how ex- 
cellent this periodical has become in so short a time. 
There is not a dull paper in this September number.” 


‘‘The starting of no American periodical with which we are familiar has ever surpassed that of Scrzbner’s Magazine, 


which more than maintains the promise of its early numbers. 


It had, and has, a monopoly of good short stories, and it 


had, and has, a choice of selections from the authentic records of other times than.our own.” 


The publishers have now ready for the first volume of SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, January— 
June, 1887, a unique and handsome form of binding in English buckram cloth, especially 


imported for this use. 


The volume has a gilt top, and will be found extremely durable. 


PRICES FOR BINDING VOLUMES: 


Back numbers exchanged for the bound volume if numbers are untrimmed and 


in good condition, or the owner’s copies bound up. Cloth 


- $0.75 


Subscribers must remit 30 cents for postage when the volume is to be returned 


by mail. 


Cases for binding, post-free ae 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 


743-745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

















A STRIKING STORY OF THE UNSEEN. 


THE GATES BETWEEN. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, author of ‘‘The Gates Ajar,” ‘‘ Beyond the Gates,” etc. 1 vol. 16mo, $1.25. 

Like the two other stories named here, this relates to the Unseen. Yet it is by no means a common 
‘‘ghost”’ story, or a tale of the supernatural told merely to excite interest ; but rather a narrative of the 
inevitable, a hint of the possible fate and remedial discipline awaiting the selfish, the harsh, those who have 
never learned the duty and the joy of unselfish kindness. The readers of Miss Phelps’s other stories will ap- 
preciate the power, the earnestness, and the feeling with which the story is written, and the impressive 
suggestions which underlie it and lend it a peculiar significance. 





THE OLD GARDEN, AND OTHER WELL-WORN ROADS IN SPAIN, 


POEMS. HOLLAND, AND ITALY; 
By MarGARET F. DELAND. New and enlarged | Or, The Travels of a Painter in search of the Pictur- 
edition. 16mo, bound in fancy cloth, with gilt esque. By F. Hopkinson Smitru. 1 vol., 16mo, 
top, $1.25. gilt top, $1.25. 


“The Old Garden’’ was printed from type last The bright and graphic descriptive chapters in Mr. 
autumn, and was seized so eagerly by the public as | Smith’s striking holiday volume published last year 
very shortly to become a rare book for which fabulous | are so sure to please a far larger audience than in 
prices were paid. This new edition contains a number | their sumptuous form they could ever reach, that 
of additional poems, and is not less attractive in typo- | they are now reprinted, with some changes and ad- 
graphy and binding than the first edition. The tone of | ditions, in a tasteful little volume. At the head of 
thought in Mrs. Deland’s poems, their buoyant spirit, | each chapter is a small illustration reduced from the 
and fine lyrical expression, give them a peculiar charm. | holiday book, 


A MEMOIR OF RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


By James ELLIoT CazoT. With a fine new steel Portrait engraved by WiLcox. In two volumes, 12mo, 
gilt top, $3.50; half calf, $6.00. 

This is the specially authorized biography of Mr. Emerson, and, in addition to the narrative portions, con- 
tains numerous letters and copious extracts from his journals, From this rich and ample material Mr. Cabot 
has selected with admirable judgment such portions as bring out in greater variety and distinctness the noble 
and engaging features of Mr. Emerson’s character, the depth and lucidity of his thought, the number and 
loyalty of his friends, and the profound and gracious influence of his writings and of his life. 

LARGE-PAPER EpITIon. Limited to Five Hundred copies, printed in the most careful manner on the 
best of paper. Price, Ten Dollars for the two volumes. 











JACK THE FISHERMAN. FRONTIER STORIES. 


By E.izaBetTn Stuart Puevrs. With Illustrations | By Bret Harte. Vol. VI. of his Collected Works. 
by ©. W. Reep. 1 vol., square 12mo, 50 cents, Riverside Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00; half 
calf $3.00. The set, 6 vols., cloth, $12.00; half 
This little book presents in an attractive form one calf, $18.00. 
of Miss Phelps’s most powerful and pathetic stories. ; 
The life, labors, and temptations of a fisherman; the This volume contains: Flip: A California Romance; 
love and constancy of woman; and the pitiful desola- | Found at Blazing Star; In the Carquinez Woods; At 
tion wrought by intemperance, these are portrayed | the Mission of San Carmel ; A Blue-Grass Penelope ; 
with very remarkable force and sympathy. Left out on Lone Star Mountain ; A Ship of ’49, 


A PRINCESS OF JAVA. 


A Novel. By Mrs. S. J. Hicarnson. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 

Novel readers will find in this story entirely new scenes, which cannot fail to lend a fresh interest to those 
features which, as they relate to human nature, can never be unfamiliar. The story describes a princess of 
Java and her fortunes ; also a prince of Java, an English gentleman, and a girl half English, half Javan. 
The incidents and adventures are thoroughly engaging, and the descriptions of life and nature in Java add 
peculiar attractions to the story. 











*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co., BOSTON. 


11 EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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THREE GOOD GIANTS. 


From the French of Francois Rabelais. By JoHN Druirry. 
1 vol. Square 4to. With 175 illustrations by Gustave 
Doré and A. Robida. $1.50. 


The peculiarities that have hitherto rendered Rabelais a sealed 
book for the young have been wholly eliminated in this work, but 
with so much skill as not to impair the continuity of the story. 
It will take its place at once beside the Arabian Nights and Gulli- 
ver’s Travels—which both require similar editing—and will serve 
a good purpose in disarming much unreasoning prejudice against 
Rabelais, while opening to the delighted eyes of the young the 
true stories of Grandgousier, Gargantua, and Pantagruel, the 
quaintest and most original of giants, and of Panurge, the fun- 
niest of jokers. The illustrations by Doré and Robida are a de- 
light and wonder in themselves. 


AN OPERETTA IN PROFILE. 
By CZEIKA. lvol. 16mo. $1.00. 

Some years since, the author was one of the most popular mag- 
azine writers; but long residence abroad and other circumstances 
compelled him, fora time, to abandon writing. He now comes 
forward with this remarkable production, which is sure to com- 
mand wide attention. 


LOVE AND THEOLOGY. 
By CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 12mo. $1.50. 

“A novel and brilliant story by a new and talented writer. It 
is not only entertaining as a story but engrosses interest from the 
highest ethical standpoint. It is most decidedly a book 
to own, and not merely to read for amusement only and then 
throw aside.”’ 


UNDER PINE AND PALM. 


Poems by Mrs. FRANCES L. MACE, author of ‘‘ Legends, Lyrics, 
and Sonnets,” ‘Israfil,” ‘Only Waiting,” etc. 1 vol. 
12mo. $1.75. 


THE BHAGAVAD-GITA; 


Or, THE LorD’s Lay. With Commentary and Notes, as well 
as references to the Christian Scriptures. Translated from 
the Sanskrit for the benefit of those in search of spiritual 
light. By Monini M. CHatTerRs1, M.A. $2.00. 


CULTURE’S GARLAND. 


By EUGENE FIELD. With Preface by Julian Hawthorne. No. 
16 of Ticknor’s Paper Series. 50ccnts. In cloth, $1.00. 
***The Works of Sappho,’ ‘Dixey as a Nemesis.’ ‘A Spanish 
Romance,’ ‘More about Kate Field,’ ‘A Chicago Christmas 
Legend,’ and hosts of others, are inimitable in their comedy. 
Whatever else one has, or goes without, he will be sure to possess 


a copy of the funniest book on modern record.” 
—Boston Traveller, 


PROSE PASTORALS. 


By HERBERT MILTON SYLVESTER. 12mo. $1.50. 


“Broad pictures of country ways drawn with loving touch.” 
—Boston Journal, 
‘Lovers of nature in her New England dress may spend snatches 
of these rich days over such dreamy pages with a quiet sort of 
pleasure.””—The Beacon, 


HOME SANITATION. 


A Manual for Housekeepers. By the Sanitary Science Club of 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnze. Cloth, 50 cents. 

“We commend this little book to housekeepers, and hope that 
it will have wide circulation.”—Science, 

“Every housekeeper should read, learn, and inwardly digest 
‘Home Sanitation.’ It is excellent, being in full harmony with 
the assured results of scientific research, and plain enough to be 
intelligible to a farmer or the wife of a mechanic. The country 
will be much happier if this book be studied in every home, be it 
palatial or never so humble.”—The Beacon, 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 


POETE AND ETCHERS. A volume of full-page etchings, 

ES D. SMILLIE, SAMUEL COLEMAN, A. F. BELLOWS, 

5 Van and R. SWAIN GIFFORD, illustrating choice 

and famous poems by Longfellow, Whittier. Bryant, 
Aldrich, etc. 4to. A new edition. Full gilt, $5.00. 


THE TICKNOR SERIES OF OCTAVO POETS. 


LIBRARY EDITIONS. 


LUCILE, By Owen MERpDiTH. 
THE LADY OF THE LAKE. By Sir WALtrer Scort. 
THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. By Sir WALTER 


MARMION, By Sir Watter Scorr. 
THE PRINCESS, By ALFRED LORD TENNYSON. 
CHILDE HAROLD. By Lorp Byron. 

Six volumes, chan antly and uniformly bound, with all the orig- 
inal illustrations, evelled boards and full gilt, in cloth. Ex ch, 
% ; in tree calf or flexible —_ extra, $7.50. 

These are the most famons and po ro editions in existence of 
these great poems. In their original shape, they have had enor- 
mous sales, and in their cheaper form, with all their original 
illustrations, complete and unworn, they will have renewed 
popularity. 

Also uniform with the above, in style and price, 
the beautifully illustrated 


TUSCAN CITIES. By W. D. Howetts. Illustrated by 
Joseph Pennell. Florence, Pistoja, Siena, Fiesole, Pisa, 
Lucca, etc,, daintily described and illustrated. 


RED-LETTER DAYS ABROAD. By Joun L. Sropparp, 
author of the famous Stoddard Lectures. Toledo and 
Seville, Cordova and Granada; Ober-Ammergau ; Moscow 
and St. Petersburg, etc. With sumptuous pictures. 


SONNETS FROM THE PORTUGUESE. By EvizaneTu 
BARRETT BROWNING. Illustrated by Ludvig Sandoé Ipsen. 
lvol. Oblong quarto, beautifully bound, full gilt, $8.00. 


THE_CORRESPONDENCE OF THOMAS CARLYLE 
AND RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE AND HIS WIFE. 
New Library Editions, each in two volumes. 12mo. With 
portraits and other illustrations. Per set, $3.00; in half 
calf, $6.00. 

JAPANESE HOMES, By Pror. Epwarp S. MOorsE. 

CHOSON: THE LAND OF THE MORNING CALM. (A 
Sketch of Korea.) By PERCIVAL LOWELL. Each in 1 vol. 
Large 8vo. Copiously and richly illustrated. Per vol., 
$3.00; in half calf, $6.00. 


THE SUCCESS OF THE SEASON IS 


TICKNOR’S PAPER SERIES 


OF CHOICE COPYRIGHT READING. THE BEST BOOKS BY 
THE BEST AUTHORS. EVERYBODY BUYS THEM. 
EVERYBODY READS THEM. EVERYBODY PRAISES THEM. 
LOOK AT SOME OF THE FIGURES! 


THE STORY OF MARGARET KENT, 








19th edition. 
28a = 


GUENN. . . 
A NAMELESS NOBLEMAN, . - 16> 
A REVEREND IDOL, . : . ith “ 


GERALDINE (the American Lucile), , ioe * 
DR, BREEN’S PRACTICE, . : . Bie * 
THE STORY OF A COUNTRY TOWN, . 9h “ 
THE HOUSE AT HIGH BRIDGE, . « Gh “ 
THE PRELATE, ‘ * , « the :* 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 

The Latest Issues (50 Cents Each), are 
PATTY’S PERVERSITIES. By ARrxo Bates. 
A MODERN INSTANCE. By W. D. HoweELts. 
MISS LUDINGTON’S SISTER. By Epwarp BELLAMY. 


Sold by booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


TICKNOR & COMPANY, BOSTON. 
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NOW READY. 


The New Volume in the Byrnes-Hawthorne Series, 


The Great Bank Robbery. 


From the Diary of INSPECTOR BYRNES, 
By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 





Extra Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 50 cents. 


This story describes with the thrilling touch of fact, 
and the magic pen of the romancer. the robbery of the 
Manuhattan Savings Bank, one of the cleverest rascal- 
ities of modern times. It imparts a new interest to 
the ‘‘woman in the case,” and gives us a story of 
crime and intrigue unequaled in modern literature. 


20t2 TScovusSsAwWD.~. 
A Tragic Mystery. 


From the Diary of INSPECTOR BYRNES, 
By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 





Extra Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 50 cents. 


“The best selling book of the year.’’ 





“The story is very interesting and the language 
clear and succinct. The words ‘ baffled’ and ‘unravel’ 
are, I think, not used at all; and I may state, as a 
tribute to the absorbing interest of the tale, that one 
reviewer. while reading it, quite forget that he was 
going to review it.”—-GEORGE PARsons LATHROP, in 
The N. Y. Star. 

*-On the news-stands, in the hotel corridors, on the 
railway trains, the works of ByRNES-HAWTHORNE vie 
with those of STEVENSON and RIDER HAGGARD in 
popularity, and possess the unusual merit of truth.” 

—WN. ¥. Sun. 

‘*More like a romance than the mere report of the 
detection of crime.”—The World, N. Y. 

‘*A good story and well told "—W. Y. Tribune. 

‘True to human nature.”— Boston Journal. 





FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 





The Republic of the Future; 


Or, SociaALIsM A REALITY. By ANNA BOWMAN 
Dopp, author of ‘*Old Cathedral Days,” etc. 1 vol. 
New style of binding. Cloth, $1.00. 





Price, 50 cents ; 


This little book is in the form of a brilliant and 
highly original series of letters supposed to be written 
by a Swedish Nobleman, on a visit to America in the 
2\st Century. In these letters the writer has depicted 
what the social, civil, and political aspect of America 
would be under Socialistic rule, after Socialism had 
become a fixed and stable form of government. 


Calamity Jane. 





A Story OF THE BLACK HILis. By Mrs. GEORGE 
E. SPENCER, author of “A Plucky One,” etc., etc. 
1 vol., 12mo. Paper. Price, 25 cts. 


«Unusually strong and forcible, and the pictures presented 
often possess a masculine vigor.”—Telegram, N. Y. 
*‘ Dramatic and exciting in interest.” 
—Saturday kvening Gazette. Boston. 
“A tale full of vitality, and flowing on uninterruptedly, 
strongly, and naturally.”— Commonwealth, Boston. 










The Three Tetons. 


A Story oF THE YELLOWSTONE. By ALICE 
WELLINGTON ROLLINS, author of ‘Story of a Ranch,” 
etc., etc. 1vol.,16mo. Paper. Price, 50 cents. 





«A model for writers of travels and word-painters of nat- 
ural scenery.”—Boston Daily Advertiser. 

«The only good description of the Yellowstone Park we have 
ever seen.”—Philadelphia Inquirer, 


Martin Luther: 


By PETER Bayne, LL.D. 
Extra Cloth. Price, per set, $5.00. 





His LIFE AND WoRK. 
2 vols., 8vo. 


«« Dr. Bayne’s book has come just at the right time. Luther 
lives, moves, and speaks in these pages. The reader will not 
only make acquaintance with the facts of Luther’s life, he 
will follow the events of his career with the interest and vivid 
realizations of the spectator of a powerful drama, and will 
feel that he sees Luther and knows the man as he lived and 








worked.” 





CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 


*,* Complete catalogue of publications sent free on application. 





- 739 & 741 Broadway, NW. Y. 
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PRACTICAL ART BOOKS 


And Works of General Interest for Artists and Amateurs Selected from the Complete Catalogue of 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 739 & 741 Broadway, New York. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS ON APPLICATION. 





FLOWERS AND HOW TO PAINT THEM. 


By Mavup NaFTEL. 1 volume, oblong, $2.50. Illustrated with 
colored plates, and contains full instructions as to the 
manner of making a complete water-color drawing, be- 
ginning with the simple sketch, and bringing the student 
through all the stages of backgrounds, washes, etc., and 
gives explicit directions in all places where beginners usu- 
ally fail or are discouraged by the difficulties in the way. 


FLOWER PAINTING IN WATER-COLORS. 


First and Second Series, each containing twenty colored plates 
by F. Epwarp Hu.ME, F.L.S., F.S.A., and instructions by 
the artist, interleaved with drawing paper. Oblong 4to, 
cloth, each volume, $2.50. 


A COURSE OF WATER-COLOR PAINTING. 


By R. P. Lerrcn. Ninth edition, revised and enlarged, with 
twenty-four colored plates (landscapes), and full instruc- 
tions to the pupil as to the manner of mixing and applying 
the colors. Oblong 4to, cloth, $2.50. 


ELEMENTARY FLOWER PAINTING. 


With eight colored plates, and outlines of same, and complete 
instructions. Crown 4to, oblong, cloth, $2.50. 


TREES, AND HOW TO PAINT THEM IN 
WATER-COLORS. 


By W. H. J. Boot, with eighteen colored plates and numerous 
wood engravings, and full instructions as to the manner 
of mixing and applying the colors. Oblong 4to, cloth, $2.50, 


LESSONS IN FIGURE-PAINTING IN 
WATER-COLORS. 


Sixteen colored plates from designs by BLANCHE MACARTHUR 
(Medallist Royal Academy, 1877, for the best painting of a 
head from life), and JENNIE MOORE (Medallist for a draw- 
ing from the antique), with special introductlon by the 
painters. Oblong 4to, cloth, $3.00. 


A COURSE OF PAINTING IN NEUTRAL 
TINT. 


With twenty-four plates from designs by R. P. Lerrcn. The 
letter-press to each plate contains full instructions to the 
learner, and the plates show the progress of the work 
through its different stages. Oblong 4to, cloth, $2.50. 





























A_COURSE OF SEPIA PAINTING. 


With twenty-four plates from designs by R. P. Lerrcn. The 
letter-press to each contains full instructions to the learner, 
and the plates show the progress of the work through the 
different stages. Oblong 4to, cloth, $2.50. 








OIL PAINTING. 


A Handbook for the use of Students and Schools. By FRANK 
Fow.er, author of ‘‘ Drawing in Charcoal, Crayon,” etc. 
1 volume, 12mo, $1.50. 





A MANUAL OF OIL PAINTING. 


By the Hon. JOHN COLLIER. A practical handbook on the 
Practice and Theory of Cil Painting. 1 volume, extra 
cloth, $1.00. 





DRAWING IN CHARCOAL AND CRAYON. 


Eight Studies trom Original Designs by FRANK FOWLER, repro- 
duced by the Heliotype process, tor the use of Students 
and Schools. Size, 12x18 inches. By FRANK FOWLER, 
author of * Oil Painting.” Price of Plates, with Hand- 
book of Instructions, $2.50. 





THE PRINCIPLES OF PERSPECTIVE. 


As applied to Model Drawing and Sketching from Nature, 
with 23 Plates and other Illustrations. By GEORGE TRo- 
BRIDGE, Head Master Government School of Art, Belfast. 
1 volume, oblong 4to, extra cloth, $2.50. 





CHINA PAINTING. 


By Miss FLORENCE Lewis. With sixteen original colored 
plates, full and complete instructions as to the manner of 
mixing and applying the cclors. Oblong 4to, cloth 
extra, $2.50. 


STUDIES IN ANIMAL PAINTING. 


With eighteen colored plates from water-colored drawings. 
Pf FREDERICK TAYLOR, late President of the Royal goon | 
of Painters in Water-Colors, and instructions to the pupil. 
Crown 4to, cloth, $2.50. 

“*Such exquisite coloring we have not seen in along ttm. ‘ 
—fo08st, 








A COURSE OF LESSONS IN LANDSCAPE 
PAINTING IN OILS. 


By A. F. GRACE, with nine reproductions in color, after Tur- 
NER, CONSTABLE, DEWINT, MULLER, F. WALKER, MASON, 
A. F. GRACE, etc., and numerous examples engraved on 
wood from well-known pictures. Extra demy folio, cloth, 
gilt edges, $17.59. 








SKETCHING FROM NATURE IN WATER 
COLORS. 


By AARON PENLEY, author of ‘‘The English School of Painting 
in Water-Colors,” etc. With Illustrations in Chromo-Lith- 
ography after Original Water-Color Drawings. Super- 
royal 4to, cloth, $7.50. 








SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 


- 189 & 741 Broadway, New York 














& Company. 





Trembled. 


A Novel by Edward P. Roe. 


The Earth 


r2mo, cloth. Uniform with 


$1.50. 


Original Etchings by A. H. Bicknell. 


Ten Etchings now first published. With text by William 
Howe Downes. 

1st. Vellum proofs signed, accompanied by Japan proofs 
signed, in portfolio with text. 5 copies, $125.00. 

2d. Satin proofs signed, accompanied by Japan proofs 
signed, in portfolio with text. § copies, $75.00. 


Mr. Roe’s other works. 


3d. Satin proofs signed, in portfolio with text. 10 copies, 
$50.00. 

4th. Japan proofs signed, in portfolio with text. 70 copies, 
$25.00. 


Also on etching paper, bound in cloth, full gold. Folio, $10.00. 


The Ingenious Gentleman 


Don Quixote, of La Mancha. 


By Miguel de Servantes Saavedra. A translation, with in- 
troduction and notes, by John Ormsby. In 4 volumes. 

Large paper edition, limited to 50 copies, printed by DeVinne, 
on hand-made paper, 4 volumes, $25.00. 

Library edition, 4 volumes, 12mo, full gold side and back. 
A beautiful design. $6.00. 

** Ormsby’s translation of ‘Don Quixote’ is not only the 
best English translation, but to ordinary readers it is the 
Jirst which has made the book intelligible. The superior- 
ity of it to all its rivals will be immediately felt.” 

—James ANTHONY FRoupE, in The Quarterly Review. 


Blue Fackets of 1812. 

A History for Young People of the Navy in the War of 1812. 
By Willis J. Abbot. With 32 illustrations by W. C. 
Jackson, and so by H. W. McVickar. A companion to 
Blue Jackets of '61. 4to, white and blue canvas, new 
design, $3.00. 


Also a new edition of 


Blue Fackets of ’6t. 


A History of the Navy in the War of Secession. With many 
tllustrations. By Willis J. Abbot. 4to, blue and white 


canvas, $3.00. 


Ran Away from the Dutch; or, 
Borneo from South to North. 
A Book of Adventure for Boys. 


By M. T. H. Perelaer, late of the Dutch Indian Service. 
Translated by Maurice Blok and adapted by A. P. 
Mendes. With 10 full-page illustrations by W. C. Jack- 
son. 8vo, $2.25. Full gold side with green ink. 





The Life and Times of Fohn Fay. 


By William Whitelock. 8vo, $1.75. 


Sermons Preached in St. George's. 


By Rev. W. S. Rainsford, Rector of St. George's Church, 
Stuyvesant Square, New York, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Paul and Christina. 

A Novel. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. By Amelia E. Barr, author 
of “Jan Vedder's Wife,” “A Daughter of Fife,” “The 
Bow of Orange Ribbon,” “* The Squire of Sandal Side,” 


etc., etc. 
A Border Shepherdess. 
A Novel. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. By Amelia E. Barr, author of 


“Jan Vedder's Wife,” ‘A Daughter of Fife,” “The Bow 
of Orange Ribbon,” etc., etc. 


With the King at Oxford. 


With 16 illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. By Alfred J. 
Church, Professor of Latin in University College, London, 
author of ‘Stories from Homer,” “Virgil,” “Two 


‘ 


Thousand Years Ago,” etc. } 


Stories of the Magicians. 


With 16 illustrations. 12mo0, cloth, $1.50. By Alfred /. 
Church, Professor of Latin in University College, London, 
author of ‘*Stories from Homer,” “Virgil,” ‘* Two 
Thousand Years Ago,” etc. 


Elste’s Friends at Woodburn. 


A new volume in the popular Elsie Series. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25. Sets of the Elsie Books, 13 volumes, $16.25. Sets 
of the Mildred Books, 6 volumes, $7.50. 


The Young Marooners. 


By E. R. Goulding. A new edition of this classic Juvenile, 


with introduction by Joel Chandler Harris (Uncle 
Remus). With eight double page illustrations by W. C. 
Jackson, i2mo0, cloth, $1.25. 


Wild Tribes of the Soudan. A 
Narrative of Travel in the 
Basé Country, 


By F. L. James. 
8vo, $2.25. 


With 40 illustrations. A new edition. 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


7537 and 755 Broadway, _ 


NEW YORK, 




















Our LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


LIGHTS OF TWO CENTURIES. 











By the Rev. EpwarD Everett HALE, D.D. A collection of biographical sketches of famous men, including artists and 
sculptors, prose writers, composers, poets, and inventors. Embellished with 50 portraits. Large 8vo, 603 pages. 
5. 


Price, $1.7! 


BARNES’ WRITING CHARTS. 


Fifty-two charts, carefully printed on stiff manilla paper-boards, put up in a handsome card-board box. Price, $4.00. 


(Send for ‘‘ Barnes’ Penmanship Souvenir,” free.) 
’ SCIENCE WITH DR. STEELE. 


Popular Zoology. 
inspire the young with enthusiasm for science, 


: BARNES’ LANGUAGE LESSONS. 


Nearly Ready :—New editions in new dress and type; Steele’s Popular Chemistry, Steele’s Popular Physics, Steele’s 
Now Ready :—Steele’s New Astronomy, Hygienic Physiology, and Abridged Physiology. No other text-books so readily 


” Short Studies. Part I—Picture Lessons (25c.); Part II—Working Lessons (40c.); Part I1I—Complete, Parts I and II com- 


and useful diagrams; and is skillfully graded and price low. Let every teacher examine this. 


SIX NEW SERIES. 


BARNES’ NEW NATIONAL READERS. 5 books. 

f BARNES’ GEOGRAPHIES. 2 books. 

BARNES’ HISTORIES. ‘Primary,’ ‘“ Brief,” and “General.” 3 books. 
BARNES’ ARITHMETICS. By Davies, Peck, Fish, and Ficklin. 2 books. 
BARNES’ PENMANSHIP. Brief Series, 6 books; Standard Series, 6 books. 
BARNES’ DRAWING BOOKS. Practical and complete. 


a and coileges. 
ly 





bined (50c.). Contains enough practical grammar, language and composition, exercises, conversational drill, simple 


C2 These books are all new and standard. We shal! be pleased to submit samples of any or all, subject to approval. 
Send for descriptive circulars or specimen pages. We publish text-books on every subject, for public or private schools 


0 A. S. BARNES & C0., Publishers, - 111 & 113 William St., New York. 








| THE INTERNATIONAL GYCLOPEDIA 
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TO MEN OUT OF BUSINESS, We call your attention to the chance there is for making 


—————_—_———— money by selling this work. We propose an original plan 
of operations, and such terms as make this a better business opening than can be found in any other line. 
is a business with a future in it. The advantages of capital are afforded without having to furnish capital. The 





man searching for profitable business, We repeat—a business with a future in it, 






9 








It 


almost phenomenal success of THE INTERNATIONAL during the past year makes it worth looking into by every 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 753 & 755 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 








BEECHER AS A HUMORIST. Selections com- 
piled by ELEANOR Kirk. 16mo, vellum cloth, $1.00. 


**One of the most entertaining, if not the most valuable, of 
the many memorials of the great preacher. . Miss Kirk 
calls Beecher the most spontaneous humorist that America has 
known, and we are not disposed to dispute the claim, large as 
itis. Let the objector to it name his superior.” 

—The American, Philadelphia. 

“Taken largely from his spoken words, and therefore new 
tothe public. . . . A charming companion.” 

—Boston Traveller. 


NORWAY NIGHTS AND RUSSIAN DAYS. 
By Mrs. S. M. Henry Davis. With many illustra- 
tions. Cloth decorated, $1.25; half calf, $2.50. 


«Simply and entirely delightful; fresh, breezy, picturesque, 
without a tint or trace of the guide-book. . . Charmingly 
written ”—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 

“One of the most inviting and interesting books of travel 
that have recently appeared.”—Boston Home Journal. 


PRINCIPLES OF ART. By Joun C. Van Dyke, 
Librarian, Sage Library, New Brunswick, N. J. Vel- 
lum cloth, $1.59. 


**On the whole, admirable. Much has been written on Art, 
but the subject has been treated by few with equal freshness 
and originality. Mr. Van Dyke has added one more to 
the list of good books that have come to us from across the 
Atlantic.”—The Spectator, London, Eng. 

BEECHER’S PATRIOTIC ADDRESSES, in 

America and England, from 1850 to 1885, By subscrip- 

tion. Send for descriptive circular. 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, 


27 Park Place, New York. 





upon any matter pertaining to School-books. 

If a different book is desired in your classes, 
advise us and learn what we publish on the subject — 
our prices, terms, etc. Books sent for examination 
are returnable if not adopted. 


| es gre cordially invited to address us 





“The Alphabet of Manual Training.’ 


White’s Industrial Drawing 


REVISED, 


For schools, The most important books ever pub- 
lished on the subject. Already adopted in many large 
cities. Write for particulars. ‘ 





SWINTON’S Readers, Spellers, Geographies, Histories. 

ROBINSON'S Mathematics. 

SPENCERIAN COPY-BOOKS. 

SMITH’S Physiology and Hygiene. 

HUNT’S Hygiene. 

WEBSTER’S School Dictionaries. 

GRAY’S Botanies, DANA’S Geologies, COOLEY’S Chem- 
istry and Philosophy, etc., etc. 

Our BRIEF DESCRIPTIVE LiST free to any address. 





IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., Publishers, 
753 & 755 Broadway, N. Y. 


149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





HOW TO 


MAKE MONEY. 


BECOME A MEMBER OF 


HOME KNOWLEDGE ASSOCIATION 


(Incorporated, Capital $250,000.) 


M AIL 70 U. S $. 3 00 For which you get a CERTIFICATE OF MEMBERSHIP, entitling you to all 





the benefits therein, and one copy of our Medical and Literary 


Manual, and also Home Knowledye Magazine for One Year, the best magazine of its kind 


published. DO YOU REALIZE THE ABOVE OFFER ? 


Probably you do not. WELL!! 


WHAT YOU GET IS: 


1st. The privilege of buying any book, newspaper, magazine, medicine, medical appliance, and other 


merchandise at wholesale price. 


On all purchases you save from twenty-five to fifty per cent. 


2d. You also gt HOME KNOWLEDGE MAGAZINE for one year. 
3d. And to crown all, you also get one copy of our MEDICAL AND LITERARY REFERENCE MANUAL, 
a complete ‘‘ Family Physician,” a large quarto volume, 12x9 inches, handsomely illustrated, bound in 


WANTED. 


cloth, worth more than $3.00 itself. 


Representatives in every township. 
No peddling, no book-canvassing. 
lars, or call. 


Steady employment, 
Easy work for woman or man. 


A worker can easily make $30 to $50 a week. 
Prompt pay. Write for further particu- 





HOME KNOWLEDGE ASSOCIATION, 384 Broadway, N. Y. 


R. M. COLLINS, Manager. 











THE YEAR 1888 BEGINS NOW! 


15 MONTHS FOR $4.00!! 


(Regular Price, $5.00.) 


Send this advertisement and $4.00 direct to the publisher 
(before November Ist) and you will receive 


The Art Amateur 


From October, 1887, to December, 1888. 
“The Best Practical Art Magazine.” 











15 Beautiful Colored Plates 


Fac-similes of Portrait, Fruit, Flower, Marine, and Landscape 
Studies, faithfully reproduced in numerous colors in the most 
artistic manner, and equally suitable for copying or for framing. 


140 Pages of Useful Designs 


In black and white, working size, admirably adapted for Oil and 
Water Color Painting, Tapestry Painting, China Painting, Em- 
broidery, Wood Carving, Brass Hammering, and other Art Work. 


300 Pages of Practical Text 


Richly illustrated, and crowded with interesting and valuable 
articles, with abundant hints for Home Decoration. 

Now is the time (before November Ist) to send, together with 
this advertisement, Four Dollars for 1888, and receive also 











3monthsFREE!! 


Including three particularly fine colored plates, namely: a magni- 


ficent study of **GRAPES,”’ by A. J. H. Wav; a charming 
* LANDSCAPE,”’ with windmill and figures, by W. H. Hill- 
iard, and a richly colored study of ‘* PANSIES,”’ by M. Lamb. 








er 
ome 


N B To secure these three numbers free, this advertise- 
7 a 





ment must be cut out and sent, BEFORE NOVEM- 
BER FIRST, with Four Dollars (subscription price for 
1888) DIRECT 'TO THE PUBLISHER. Address, 


MONTAGUE MARKS, 23 Union Square, N.Y. 





P.S.—Five different Specimen Numbers with Five Beautiful 
Colored Plates will be sent on receipt of this (Scribner's) paragraph 
and One Dollar (regular price, $1.75). Address as above. 


QUICK AT FIGURES. 


This is fully set forth in a book by that title, which comprises 
the shortest, quickest, and best methods of business calculations. 
It also includes numerous useful tables. 





HOW TO 
BECOME 


“Tuse your Grouping Method of Addition altogether, with 
less liaility to error than the old method.” 
; “Your Contractions are proving more valuable to me every 
day.” 
_ “Your Sliding Mcthod of Multiplication is more speedy and 
is very practical.” 

‘*My only regret is that I was so stupid not to have seen 
these siinple short cuts before.” 

“Your book is well worth the price you ask for it.” 

“T use the Lightning Method of Addition altogether to prove 
addition by.” 


All Dealers. 


NIMS & KNIGHT, Troy, N. Y. 


Price $1, post-paid. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


—— OF = 


(CUPPLES & HURD 


94 BOYLSTON ST., 


BOSTON. 


——*e 


MATTHEW C. PERRY: 
A TYPICAL AMERICAN NAVAL OFFICER, 
By Wm. ELLIoT GrirFis, D.D. The first complete 


biography of the hero of Japan. 1 vol. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


LETTERS FROM COLORADO. 
By H. L. Wason. 16mo, $1.25. 


A clever bit of versification, depicting the life on 
a ranche. 


YESTERDAYS WITH ACTORS. 


By KATE REIGNOLDS-WINSLOW. Illustrated with 
phototypes and vignettes. 8vo, $2.00; white and 
gold, gilt top, $2.50. 

Containing chapters on Miss Cushman, Forrest, 
Brougham, Sothern, Laura Keene, and others. 


THE MONK’S WEDDING. 


A Novet. By C. F. Meyer. Translated by SARAH 
H. ADAMS. 12mo, unique binding, gilt top, $1.25. 


«This romance possesses realistic loyalty to facts, idealistic 
interest, and literary form and finish.”—Advance-Chicago. 


THE WORLD AS WE SAW IT. 


By Mrs. Amos R. LitTLeE. Superbly illustrated with 
one hundred phototypes and cuts, tail-pieces, initials, 
etc. 4to, gilt top, $7.50. 


RAMBLES IN OLD BOSTON, NEW 
ENGLAND. 

By Rev. Epwarp G. PorTER. Tlustrated with 
forty-two large and numerous smaller drawings, 
maps, etc. 4to, gilt top, $6.00. 

«Mr. Porter’s book is a necessity and a revelation.” 
—N. Y. Evening Post. 
THACKERAY’S LONDON. 

By Witi1aAM A, RipeIna. With etched portrait. 

1 vol., small 4to, $1.00. 


Descriptive of the novelist’s haunts and the 
scenes of his books. 


Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
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The Techno-Chemical Receipt Book: 


NOW READY. 


The Techno-Chemical Receipt Book. 


Containing Several Thousand Receipts, covering the Latest, 
most Important, and most Useful Discoveries in Chemical Tech- 
nology, and their Practical Application in the Arts and Industries. 

lited chiefly from the German of Drs. Winckler, Elsner, Heintze, 
Mierzinski, Jacobsen, Koller, and Heinzerling, with additions by 
William T. Brannt, Graduate of the Royal Agricultural College 
of Eldena, Prussia, and William H. Wahl, Ph.D. (Heid.), Secretary 
of the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, author of ‘*@alvanoplas- 
tic Manipulations.” Illustrated by 78 engravings, in one volume, 


over 500 pages, 12mo, closely printed, containing an immense 
amount and a great variety of matter. Elegantly bound in scar- 
let tee gilt. Price, $2.00, free of postage to any address in the 
world, 


BGA corcular of 32 pages, showing the full Table of Contents of 
this mportant Book, sent by mail. free of postage to any one in 
any part of the World who will furnish his address, 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 


Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 


Dunton and Clark, 
Importers 
of 
Art Photographs, 
50 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 


Catalogues mailed for two-cent stamp. 


Special Autumn Offer. 


The Art Interchange, offers the following designs in 
black and white, also several very handsome Colored 
Studies and 260 pages of art instruction carefully com- 
piled,and judiciously illustrated. 


For $1.75. 


PAINTING, Stag, after Landseer. The Watering 
Trough, an Errand of Charity, Art ~~ Pan- 
sies, and Heliotrope for fan. Landscapes, Figure, Sketch- 
es, Initial Letters, etc. Juno and the Peacock, Small dog. 

=MBROIDERY, Curtain Border, Grate Curtain, Doyleys, 
Floral and child’s sketches, and decorative lettering. 

Woop CaRVING, Grape design for Panel, Egyptian and 
Greek Heads, back for Hand-mirror, Panel, Lions ram- 
pant, Piano Music-rack, Table top, Borders. 

CHINA PAINTING, Cups, Saucers, Vases, Plates, Sweet 
peer, aoe Buttercups, Sweet Pea, Daisy. Mignonette, 


‘eacock, 
The Colored Studies are 


Daises, Oranges, 
Landscape, Julian Rix. Carnations, 
Forest scene. Pink, Ked, Yellow. 

Scotch Roses, Yellow. BIRDS & PEACH BLOSSOMS. 

Landseape, F K M. Rehn. “Back of the Beach.” 

These studies are all 20x14 inches, Subscribers questions 
answered in the paper. Sample copy with illustrated 
catalogue and MARINE STUDY, 20 Cents. 


WM. WHITLOCK, Publisher, 
Mention this paper. 37 & 39 West 22d Street, N. Y. 











BOOK-KEEPING WITHOUT A TEACHER. 


With Fulton & Eastman’s Book-keeping‘and Blanks 
for writing the Exercises, any ordinary intelligent 





young man can familiarize himself with Single or 
Double Entry Book-keeping without a teacher,‘and thus 
largely increase his worth to his employer. 

On receipt of $1.00 we will mail the book and three 
blanks for either Single or Double Entry as may be 
desired, 

NIMS & KNIGHT, Troy, N. Y. 





THE OLD TESTAMENT STUDENT, in its September 
4 number, begins its new feature-INDUCTIVE BIBLE 
STUDIES. Prepared at the request of the Bible Committees of 
the Y. M.C. A.’s of Yale, Amherst, Brown, Oberlin, and other insti- 
tutions, by ProrEessors HARPER (Yale University), BALLANTINE 
(Oberlin Theol. Sem.), BEECHER (Auburn Theol. Sem.), and Bur- 
ROUGHS ( oe eg No le FEATURES. 

1. The Inductive Bible Studies will be in the form of ‘‘Outlines,”’ 
with careful directions for work, suggestions as to methods of 
work, and references to the best authorities. 2. Each of the forty 
‘* Studies ” will occupy two pages of the STUDENT, and each num- 
ber of the STUDENT will contain four ‘‘ Studies.” 3. The course 
is designed for college classes, —- students, fatom who may 
feel the need of more systematic Bible study, Bible students of 
of all classes, in Sunday School, Bible-class, Y. M. C. A., or in 

4. The general purpose of the course of study — 

To encourage inde endent investigation; to make 
prominent the at facts of Bible History in their relations to 
each other and to the history of contemporaneous nations; to 
lead the student to a true conception of Israelitish literature as 
connected with Israelitish history; to emphasize correct prin- 
ciples of interpretation. 5. The treatment throughout will be 
strictly conservative ; the positive element, not the negative, will 
be presented. 

E OLD TESTAMENT STUDENT (Vol. VII.: September, 1887-June, 
1888), containing these forty studies, will be sent to any address for 
$1.00 ; to club of 15 or over, 75 cts.; to club of 50 or above, 60 cts. 

Address THE OLD TESTAMENT STUDENT, 
P. O. Drawer 15, New Haven, Conn. 


WHITE HOUSE COOK BOOK. 


The LARGEST, SIMPLEST, and MOST COMPREHENSIVE 
Cook Book ever published. 


Superior to allothers. A collection of 
choicerecipes. Original and selected dur- 
ing a period of forty years of practical 
& housekeeping. The s‘andard system of 
Ey American Cookery. New and radical 
features contained in no other similar 
work. Exhaustive treatise on Carving, 
including twenty-two large = 
designs. Must be seen to be appreciated. 
520 pages, broad leaves, large type. 
Conversational style. Circular, (the 
size of book) free. Sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of price, to 


HING C0., 59 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 











ONE OF THE MOST ACCOMPLISHED WRITERS 


WHO HAS RECENTLY 
LEARNED FROM 
GASKELL’S 


SELF- TEACHING 
COMPENDIUM. 


Atel + 


F. 8S. Heatn, Epsom, N. H. 

This is his testimony as to how his 
pen-skill came:—‘“‘I can say that my 
most valued source of information 
and observation has been GASKELL’S 
COMPENDIUM, directing the atten- 
tion of the learner to those move- 
ments by which rapid, practical 
work is produced. _I consider it the 
VERY BEsT publication for the home 
student ever devised. 


Address THE G. A. GASKELL CO., 


(FoRMER STYLE.) 


Ae ZA COMPENDIUM 
GS Consists of a full series of Copy 


(PRESENT STYLE.) 


GASKELL’S 


Slips, Book of Instructions, 
Ornamental Flourishing, 
Letteri "£ Pen-Drawing, 
Ladies’ Penmanship. &c., 
&c. By means of this self-teaching 
system any one can — a rapid 
and beautiful handwriting at odd 
hours, by home or office practice, 
without a teacher. It is the finest 
Penmanship ever published, and put 
up in durable and elegant orm. 
PRICE ONE DOLLAR, . 

for which it will be mailed, prepaid, 
anywhere. 


79 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
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TOLSTOM'S WORKS. 


ANNA KARENINA. 12mo, . é ° 

CHILDHOOD, BOYHOOD, and YOUTH. 
12mo, . 5 . F 2 n 

IVAN ILLYITCH. 12mo, . 

THE INVADERS. 12mo, 

WHAT TO DO. 12mo, 

MY RELIGION. 12mo, 

MY CONFESSION. 12mo,. ° = 

A RUSSIAN PROPRIETOR (/n Press). 


$1.75 


1.50 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
A 1.00 
1,00 


“No living author surpasses him, and only one or two ap- 
proach him, in the power of picturing not merely places but 
persons with minute and fairly startling fidelity.” 

—Congregationalist. 





First and Second Editions sold before publication. 
Third Edition now ready. Fourth 
Edition in press. 


Mrs. Shillaber’s Cook-Book. 


A Practical Guide for Housekeepers, By LyDIA 
SHILLABER. With Introduction by Mrs. Part- 
INGTON. 12mo, $1.25. 


(Extract from Mrs. Partinaton’s Introduction.] 


** Well, well,” said Mrs. Partington, her spectacles beaming 
with delight as she turned over the leaves of the new cookery- 
book, ‘I declare, it excites my salvation glands even to read 
the names of these good things. It seems as though the great- 
est epicac might find something among all these meats and 
cosmetics to give a jest to appetite. . Now a book like 
this will come into a house like an oasis in the desert of the 
great Sarah, and be a quarantine of perpetual peace.” 


LES MISERABLES. 


A NEW AND ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


Translated from the French of Victor Hugo by ISABEL 
F. Hapcoop. With 160 full-page Illustrations, 
printed on Fine Calendered Paper, and bound in 
neat and attractive style. 5 vols., Cloth, Gilt Top, 
$7.50 ; Half Calf, $15.00. Popular Edition, in One 
Volume, 12mo, $1.50. 








TENNYSON’S WORKS. 


Handy Volume Edition. Complete in Eight Volumes. 
Large Type, Cloth, Gilt Top, $6.00; Parchment, 
Gilt Top, $10.50; Half Calf, Gilt Edges, $12.00; 
Am. Seal Russia, $15.00; Full Calf, Flex., $21.00; 
Full Calf, Padded, $25.00; Tree Calf, $30.00. 
Boxed in Fancy Leatherette or Calf Boxes, accord- 
ing to style of binding. A compact, elegant, 
‘*Handy Volume” Edition. 





T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, New York, 





Among the more Important October publications we find 


Decisive Battles Since Waterloo. By Cot. T. 
W. Knox. ($3.00.) ‘‘In 1852, Professor (afterwards 
Sir Edward) Creasy published a book which is well 
described by its title, ‘Fifteen Decisive Battles of the 
World, from Marathon to Waterloo.’ In the belief 
that the decisive battles since Waterloo are worthy of 
record in a similar form, the author has ventured to 
prepare the volume of which these lines are the pref- 
ace.”—Firtract from Preface. The work is profusely 
illustrated with maps and plans. 


Knickerbocker Nuggets, An exquisitely printed 
little series of some of the World’s Classics; issued 
by the Knickerbocker Press as specimens of the best 
literature and the most artistic typography. 

The following volumes are now ready:—I. GESTA ROMAN- 
oRUM. Tales of the Old Monks ($1.00). II. HEADLONG HALL 
and NIGHTMARE ABBEY. a Thomas Love Peacock ($1.00). 
Ill. GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. y Jonathan Swift. Very fully 
illustrated (2 vols., $2.50). IV. TALES FROM IRVING. [Illus- 
trated (Parts 1. and II., each, $1.25). V.TH¥ Book OF BRITISH 
BALLADS. Edited by S. C. Hall; illustrations by Creswick, 
Gilbert, and others ($1.50). To be followed by ‘‘ The Travels of 
Baron Miinchausen,” ‘‘Chesterfield’s Letters, Sentences, and 
Maxims,” ‘‘The Vicar of Wakefield,” &c., &c. *,* All lovers 
of choice books should send for a specimen volume of “ Knick- 
erbocker Nuggets.” 

Irving’s Belles-Lettres Works, The Tappan 
Zee Edition. 12 vols., printed uniform with the beau- 
tiful Knickerbocker Nuggets. These lighter works, 
in twelve exquisite little volumes, exquisitely printed 
from entirely new type, artistically bound in an en- 
tirely even and most attractive style, 12 vols., $12.00, 
or in an oak box with bronze bust of Irving, after a 
model by Rogers, $16.00. 


The Land of Sleepy Hollow is an elegant quarto 
volume consisting of a series of photogravure repre- 
sentations of the scenes about the home of Washington 
Irving, with descriptive letter-press by J. L. WILLIAMS. 
To this is added a reprint of Irving’s ‘‘Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow,” and selections from the ‘‘Chronicles 
of Wolfert’s Roost.” This charming region has never 
before been fittingly described and illustrated. The 
present volume contains some thirty large photo- 
gravure views, and the mechanical execution of text 
and illustrations is believed to be in keeping with the 
associations. 

*,* But 600 copies of this work have been printed. 
Price, $15.00. 


Kaloolah: The Adventures of Jonathan Romer, is 
a new illustrated edition, in quarto, of a famous book 
of which a great many thousand copies have been sold, 
The spirited illustrations of ALFRED FREDERICKS 
will greatly add to the value of a volume which has 
been called ‘‘the most singular and captivating ro- 
mance since ‘ Robinson Crusoe.’” ($3.00 ) 


The Best Reading. A classified bibliography for 
any reference. This is the third series of a work 
which has become an authority among librarians and 
readers. A competent critic says: ‘‘ We know of no 
manual that can take its place as a guide to the 
selection of a library.” The present volume covers 
the publication of the five years ending December, 
1886. ($1.00.) 

The Count of the Saxon Shore. By Pror. 
ALFRED J. CHURCH, author of ‘‘The Story of Carth- 
age,” ‘Tales from Homer,” &c., is a powerful story 
based upon the departure of the Romans from Britain. 
Illustrated. 


*,* Putnam's New Classified Catalogue forwarded upon 
receipt of stamp. Autumn List on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers, WN. Y. 
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WOR 
Py oe sro af vl ate 


‘* They are a literary treasure.”—THE NATION. 


A Collection of 


Letters of Thackeray. 


1847-1855. WITH PORTRAITS AND REPRODUCTIONS OF LETTERS AND DRAWINGS: I VOL., 

8vo, GILT ToP, $2.50. 

The publication, in SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, of this collection of letters written by the author of 
‘The Newcomes” to his intimate friends, the Brookfields, has attracted more attention in the literary 
world than any event for many years. For the letters are unique in interest and of the highest im- 
portance for the light they throw upon Thackeray’s character, bringing the world at large to a more 
intimate knowledge of the man and increasing the affection in which his memory is held by the readers 
of his books. Full of wit and humor, quaint or whimsical as the fancy seized the writer, and bright- 
ened by numerous inimitable pen-and-ink drawings, these letters, some of which are given in fac- 
simile, are indeed ‘‘ a literary treasure.” 


Also, A Limited Edition of 500 Copies. 


QUARTO, EACH Copy NUMBERED, GILT Top, UNCUT EDGES, $10.00 NET. 


A number of novel features not found in the cheaper edition add greatly to the beauty and value of 
this limited edition. The passages from the letters which are introduced in fac-simile in the text, 
are printed in a separate color in imitation of the writer's ink of the originals. There are also three 
letters reproduced in imitation of the originals as inserts in the binding. These have the narrow 
margins, and are enriched by some of the writer's sketches. There are, besides, many reproductions 
of pen-and-ink drawings scattercd through the book. Several of the portraits of Thackeray are 
printed direct from the wood upon India paper. The binding is simple, but appropriate and effect- 
ive, the lettering being in copper gold. 

As the demand for this superb volume seems likely to be great, applications for copies should 
be made at once. The publishers reserve the right to increase the price. 


A FEW PRESS COMMENTS. 


The New York Tribune: The New York Nation: 

**The world would have been the poorer had the inimitable letters ** As one reads, it seems as if Thackeray had come to life again 
of the great novelist remained unknown. The manly sweetness, and were delighting us with a new work from his hand. Hereis the 
tenderness, and humbleness of Thackeray’s nature, his reliance on familiar wit and tenderness, the knowledge of our preposterous 
a Power unseen but always acknowledged, his generosity, his wit, human nature and the eye for its worldly manifestations, and the 
his bewitching whimsical quaintness. are all shown in these frank author himself in his most intimate and charming moods, reflecting 
and winning epistles. They are edited, it should be noted, with and brightening the inconstant comedy of the scenes that inter- 
perfect taste and skill.” ested him. If the series continues as it has begun, English litera- 
The Chicago Inter-Ocean: venisesasoael — 

“It is much to say that Thackeray is as entertaining in breezy, he Boston Advertiser : 
impulsive correspondence as in deliberate composition ; and we find, “The publication of the Thackeray letters is a literary event of 
too, that the dry comical quips and turns and observations, the almost unique importance. They reflect every mood, from depres- 
nonchalant, half-satiric humor of his books, caper and play pranks sion to exaltation, of the great writer’s mind ; they are full of humor, 
through his letters, proving the very nature of the man to have been of oddities and whimsicalities ; are crowded with characteristic pen- 
as genial as it was hearty.” and-ink sketches, and of allusions to his works.” 
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Frank R. Stockton’s Stories. 


A NEW VOLUME OF TALES. 


The Bee-Man of Orn, and Other Fanciful Tales. 


CONTENTS: The Bee-Man of Orn—The Griffin and the Minor Canon—Old Pipes and the 
Dryad—The Queen’s Museum—Christmas before Last; or, the Fruit of the Fragile Palm— 
Prince Hassak’s March—The Battle of the Third Cousins—The Banished King—The Philopena. 
12MO, GILT TOP, $1.25. 


It is unnecessary, as it isimpossible, to add to the high praise which has been given to Mr. Stockton 
by the most competent judges for his wholly exceptional genius for story-telling. It may be said, 
however, that the tales in this new volume, though written for young folk, have that peculiar quality, 
of which the author seems to possess the secret, of odd conceit, mixed with an indescribable humor 
of phrase and situation to such a degree that elder people will take equal pleasure in them. 


UNIFORM IN STYLE AND PRICE WITH THE ABOVE, 


The Late Mrs. Null. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 12MO, GILT Top, $1.25. 

The scene of this story, which, with ‘‘ Rudder Grange,” is issued in a new and cheaper edition, 
is chiefly in Virginia; and the originality of the characters, the ingenious complications in the situ- 
ations, and the apparent simplicity, but baffling intricacy of the plot, give it a fascination that only 
Mr. Stockton can impart. 

‘“We can assure prospective readers that their only regret after ‘*Mr. Stockton has written a book which you can’t discuss with- 


finishing the book will be that never again can they hope for the out laughing; and that is proof enough of its quality.” 
pleasure of reading it for the first time.”— Zhe Critic. —The New York Tribune. 


Rudder Grange. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 12MO, GILT TopP, $1.25. 


“Mr. Stockton has rare gifts for this style of writing, and has “There is nothing like it in the domain of English fiction. It 
developed in these papers remarkable genius.” bubbles over with merriment, itleads you up to the most unexpected 
—The Pittsburgh Gazette. incidents ; it has all the breezy charm of a pastoral.” 
‘*Humor like this is perennial."—7he Washington Post. —The Philadelphia Record. 


The Christmas Wreck, and Other Stories. 


CONTENTS: The Christmas Wreck—A Story of Assisted Fate—An Unhistoric Page—A Tale 
of Negative Gravity—The Cloverfields Carriage—The Remarkable Wreck of the “Thomas 
Hyke’’—My Bull-Calf—The Discourager of Hesitancy (sequel to The Lady, or the Tiger ?)— 
A Borrowed Month (East and West). 


12MO, GILT TOP, $1.25. 


‘Mr. Stockton, more, perhaps, than any recent writer, hashelped —_—It may be said in general that Mr. Stockton does not rely often upon 
to define the peculiar virtues of the short story. He hasshownhow a sudden reversal at the end of a story, to capture the reader, 
possible it is to use surprise as an effective element, and to make the but gives him a whimsey or caprice to enjoy, while he works out the 
turn of a story rather than the crisis of a plot account for everything. details in a succession of amusing turns.”—7he Atlantic Monthly, 


The Lady, or the Tiger? and Other Stories. 


CONTENTS: The Lady, or the Tiger?—The Transferred Ghost—The Special Mortgage—Our 
Archery Club—That Same Old Coon—His Wife’s Deceased Sister—Our Story—Mr. Tolman— 
On the Training of Parents—Our Fire Screen—A Piece of Red Calico—Every Man His Own 
Letter- Writer. 


12MO, GILT Top, $1.25. 


“His unique stories always hit the mark. But ‘The Lady, or ‘*Of Mr. Stockton’s stories what is there to say, but that they are 
the Tiger,’ was a shaft condensed from the entire Stocktonese, and an unmixed blessing and delight? He is surely one of the most 
barbed with a puzzle which in the nature of human things no man _ inventive of talents, discovering not only a new kind in humor and 
could ever solve, and the author as little as any; and to complete fancy, but accumulating an inexhaustible wealth of details in each 
the pique of the jest, any woman might solve it for herself, but for fresh achievement, the least of which would be riches from another 
no other woman.”— The Century Magazine. hand.”—W. D. Howe tts, in Harfer’s Magazine. 


THE ABOVE FIVE VOLUMES IN A UNIFORM SET, $6.25. 
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Robert Louis Stevenson’s PoemsSand Tales. 


A NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 


Underwoods. 
AUTHOR'S EDITION. 


** By the time that the last page is turned the reader will be eager 
to lend the charming volume to some bookish friend, believing it to 
be a book of many thoroughly delightful qualities. Many of the 
poems have a fascination somewhat different from that which char- 
acterizes any other of England’s younger writers of verse—Lang, 
Dobson, Gosse, and the rest—and a ring which betrays them as the 
work of Robert Louis Stevenson alone. The volume will add one 
more distinction to the name of a supreme literary artist, much of 
whose work is lasting.” — Zhe Boston Advertiser, 


12MO, GILT ToP, $1.00. 


“To-day gives us a fresh taste of Robert Louis Stevenson’s qual- 
ity asa poet. Itis an odd and peculiar quality, simple and sweet, 
straightforward and clear, and, as Pepys would say, mighty pleas- 
ant. His poetry, while the truest of poetry, keeps to the phenomena 
of every day, like the best of Wordsworth, or Emerson’s pictures of 
Nature. Like his delightful essays, it will be a refreshing surprise, 
and win him a fresh host of admirers.” 

—The Boston Evening Transcript. 


A Child’s Garden of Verses. 


12MO, GILT Top, $1.00. 


“These verses are simply exquisite. They are the child’s thought 
in the child's language, and yet altogether poetical. We do not 
know anything in the whole range of English literature to equal 
them in their own peculiar charm. ‘There is a subtle beauty in 
them which is indescribable and unequalled.”—7he Churchman. 

“A more exquisite and dainty art than Mr. Stevenson’s has not 
come to the service of children and their interpretation.” 

—The Springfield Republican. 


Kidnapped. 


BEING THE ADVENTURES OF DAvID BALFOUR IN THE YEAR I75I. 


PAPER, 50 CENTS. 


“Mr. Stevenson has never appeared to greater advantage than 
in ‘Kidnapped.’ . . No better book of its kind than these 
‘Memoirs of the Adventures of David Balfour’ has ever been 
written.”— Zhe Nation. 


“To our thinking, Mr. Stevenson has made a book which will 
become a classic in the not over-crowded field of children’s poetry.” 
—The Brooklyn Union. 
**A dainty little volume crowded with gems which will be appre- 
ciated by children. Mr. Stevenson has caught the spirit of child- 
hood, and his little songs are elegant, graceful, appropriate, and 
musical.”— The Chicago Inter-Ocean, 


I2MO, CLOTH, $1.00; 


“The suggestion and comparison with the immortal works of the 
author of ‘ Waverly,’ in scenery, style, and character, is natural, and 
indeed inevitable. It is no small praise to say that the book is 
meritoriously high even on this standard.”— Zhe Boston Post. 


Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 


12MO, CLOTH, $1.00; PAPER, 25 CENTS. 


‘It is such a story as Poe might have written. . With 


the exception of the English of Mr. Norris, it is the best since the 
pen dropped from the tired hands of Thackeray.” 
—The Mail and Express. 
**A marvellous story with a simple, straightforward realism that 
carries the reader spell-bound to the realm of the impossible.” 
—The Chicago Living Church. 


The Merry Men, 


AND OTHER TALES AND FABLES. 


** The tales are equal, and at times superior, to the best of the 
author’s other work."— The Christian Union. 
“The stories all display the power and originality which the 
critics long ago discovered in Mr. Stevenson’s work.” 
—The Pittsburgh Post. 


Obiter Dicta. 


By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 
EACH, $1.00. 
“These charming papers are written by one who possesses a lit- 


erary sense and judgment, and a delicacy, lightness, and grace of 
Style too rare not to be duly prized.”—7he New York Tribune. 


In Ole Virginia. 


MARSE CHAN, AND OTHER STORIES. 


**These stories touch the very heart of humankind. There is a 
rich pathos in them, indirect, owing to his superior art of arrange- 
ment, as well as direct. It diffuses itself in a masterly way over 
the soul, and captivates us ere we know it."—7he Hartford Post. 


The Story of a New 


By H. C. BUNNER. 


“‘Mr. Bunner’s most eminent characteristic is an exquisite taste, 
a faultless literary breeding, and in this book, even more than in its 
predecessors, is shown his unerring instinct of literary refinement, 
which yet does not lack in strength and is fully masculine.” 

—The New York World. 


FIRST SERIES. 


By THOMAS NELSON PAGE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. B. 


** A work of incontestable genius. Nothing by Edgar A. Poe is 
to be compared with it; it has all his weird and eerie power, but 
com}ined with a graphic realism that immensely heightens the effect. 
What is worth mentioning, because otherwise a good many people 
will miss it, is that a noble moral underlies the marvellous tale.” 

—James Payn. 


12MO, CLOTH, $1.00; PAPER, 35 CENTS. 


“There is assuredly no writer in the English language to-day 
who can alternately touch the springs of tears and laughter as does 
this man, who weaves as delicious fancies as ever passed through 
the brain of a little child.”—The Philadelphia Times. 


SECOND SERIES. ELZEVIR 16MO, GILT Top, 


**A second series of essays of this sort is a thing to congratulate 
one’s self upon. The subjects are well worn, and yet not one of the 
essays but is readable throughout."—T7he New York Times. 


I12MO, $1.25. 


“The author belongs to the old Virginia ‘quality’; he knows 
the life of the people: he knows the negro well; he has an eye for 
the picturesque and the humorous, and his style shows exquisite 
artistic taste and skill.".—7he Nashville American. 


York House. 


FROST. I VOL., 12MO, $1.25. 


“It is Mr. Bunner’s delicacy of touch and appreciation of what 
is literary art that gives his writings distinctive quality. Every- 
thing Mr. Bunner paints shows the happy appreciation olan author 
who has not alone mental discernment, but the artistic appreciation. 
The author and the artist both supplement one another in this ex- 
cellent story."—Zhe New York Times. 











The Religion of the Present and Future. 


By THEODORE D. WooLsEy, D.D., LL.D. WITH PORTRAIT. 


A new edition of a volume consisting of discourses, the most of which Ex-President Woolsey 
delivered in the Yale College Chapel during twenty-five years. For the direct application of truth, 
severe logical simplicity, that eloquence which springs from unaffected earnestness and single-hearted 
sincerity of desire to convince the understanding and persuade the hearts of those to whom they were 


CRrowN 8vo, $2.00. 


addressed, these sermons are pre-eminent. 


The Science of Thought. 


By F. Max MULLER. 
WORKSHOP,” 


**THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE,” 
ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF RELIGION,” AND ‘‘ BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS.” 


2 VOLS., CROWN 8VO, UNIFORM WITH ‘‘CHIPS FROM A GERMAN 


‘““THE SCIENCE OF RELIGION,” ‘‘ THE 


$4.00. 


EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE. 
I feel convinced that the views put forward in this book, which are the result of a long life devoted to solitary reflection and to the 


study of the foremost thinkers of all nations, contain certain truths which deserve to be recorded. 


I trust that in time some of them will 


be recognized as well founded, while others may at all events claim their place in that continuous dialectic process which, by rubbing off 
the rough edges of prejudice and error, will in the end restore the old gem of truth to its perfect form and its own innate brilliancy. 


‘* Professor Miiller need be under no apprehension for the success 
of this book. Any work signed by so illustrious a name is sure 
of a warm welcome; while such questions as the origin of language 
and the descent of man have assuredly not lost their interest either 
for the English or for the German public, least of all when they are 
discussed in a style almost unique for its combined clearness, point, 
and vigor."—The Academy. 


Greek Lexicon. 


ROMAN AND BYZANTINE PERIODS (FROM B. C. 
MEMORIAL EDITION, ISSUED UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF PROFESSOR J. H. 
ROYAL 8vo, $10.00 NET. 


SOPHOCLES. 
THAYER OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


** Let no one imagine that this learned work is written for book- 
worms or for men of profound learning only. On the contrary, it 
interests every one whose studies in the New Testament or the 
Septuagint ever carry him to the Greek ; that is, it ought to interest 
every clergyman in America and England. Some of the articles 
are almost grammatical treatises, while at the same time the rich- 


‘* Professor Miiller says, “no reason without language,’ and also 

‘no language without reason.’ To use the famous medizval se 
sion, he is a nominalist, not a realist, though he calls the philosoph 
established by the study of languages xominism rather t 

‘nominalism.’ He treats intellect, reason, and mind, as different 

aspects of language, and as a matter of course he treats the study 

of languages as a means, not as an end, the true aim being a closet 

knowledge of man, and in this particular case, the human mind.” 

—The Boston Beacon. 


146 TO A. D. 1100). By PROFESSOR E. A. 


ness of illustration does not interfere with the systematic arrange- 
ment or the ease of reference."— 7he Nation. 

**We would especially recommend the present work to students 
of the Greek fathers and of theological literature, a branch which 
Mr. Sophocles appears to have searched with unflagging industry 
and unwearied patience.”—7he Academy. 


Word Studies in the New Testament. 


By MARVIN R. VINCENT, 


THE EPISTLES OF PETER, JAMES AND JUDE. 


“Ttis not a commentary, though it contains much that is exeget- 
ical ; nor is it a grammar, though there is a large space devoted to 
the etymology, history, and forms of words in its pages. It isa 
true study of words, designed to aid the careful student in gaining 
the richness and fulness of the divine © thought.” 


he New York Observer. 
Agriculture 


IN SOME OF ITS RELATIONS WITH CHEMISTRY. 
OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY IN HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 2 


“Tt will prove invaluable to thoughtful farmers as a book of 
reference, and its pages have a rare attractiveness for any reader 
who takes an interest in the processes and mysteries of plant life, 
especially under cultivation, and can enjoy a scholarly discussion 
of the problems, practical and scientific, which confront investigation 
in this field."—7he New York Tribune. 


Psychology. 


D.D. THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS, ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, AND 


8v0, $4.00. 


“Dr. Vincent has gathered from all sources and has put in an 
easily-comprehended form a great quantity of information of much 
value to the critical expert as well as to the studious layman who 
wishes to get at the real spirit of the Greek text. His work will 
occupy a position alinost unique in its importance to biblical study.” 

—The Philadelphia Presbyterian. 


By F. H. STORER, S.B., A.M., PROFESSOR 


VOLS., 8VO, $5.00. 


‘* Professor Storer has given us what, in our judgment, is the 
most noteworthy contribution to agricultural literature of recent 
years, either in this or any other country. We say this advisedly, 
and after a careful examination of the book. Its practical 
common sense as well as the lucidity and suggestiveness of its discus- 
sions commend it to the thinking farmer.” —Sczence. 


THE MOTIVE Powers. By JAMES McCosH, D.D., LL.D., PRESIDENT OF PRINCETON COLLEGE 


UNIFORM WITH THE COGNITIVE POWERS, BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


“Tn his first work Dr. McCosh had studied the head ; he now 
tells about the heart. The entire work is as popular as a book i in 
psychology can be, it is eminently practical, and it is inductive in 
that it takes up manifest facts and tries to explain them or at least 


I VOL., 12MO, $1.50. 


to classify them. It is a good introduction to psychology. specially 
suitable for use in colleges and seminaries, thoroughly clear, and 
eminently a safe book.” Zhe Boston Beacon. 
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A NEW EDITION OF HENRY M. STANLEY'S GREAT WORK 


How I Found Livingstone: 


TRAVELS, ADVENTURES, AND DISCOVERIES IN CENTRAL AFRICA, INCLUDING AN ACCOUNT 


OF FOUR MONTHS’ RESIDENCE WITH DR. LIVINGSTONE. 
MORE THAN 50 ILLUSTRATIONS, 


SIX MAPS AND 


**The air of romance which has surrounded the discovery of Dr. 
Livingstone, will be found upon the perusal of this volume to be 
surpassed by the marvelous energy with which it was accomplished, 
Mr. Stanley has presented a narrative es extraordinary interest. 

The New York Tribune. 


A NEW 


AND CHEAPER 


By HENRY M. STANLEY. WITH 


28 BEING FULL PAGE. 8VvO, $3.50. 
“It is full of picturesque description, of racy portraiture of indi- 
viduals, and graphic and vigorous accounts of adventure as thrilling 
as any traveller need wish to tell.”"— Zhe New York 77mes. 


**Take it all in all, it was one of the most romantic achievements 
on record.”— The Chicago Advance. 


EDITION. 


Two Years in the Jungle. 


A HUNTER AND 


By 


EXPERIENCES OF 
AND BORNEO. 
WITH 


THE 

PENINSULA, 

NATIONAL MUSEUM. 
3-00. 


“The record is rather of action than of observation, of pursuit 
and capture rather than study, of sturdy delights of the energetic 
hunter. rather than the rapture of a biologist in a strange and novel 
fauna."—The Nation. 

‘**This is a_ work of extraordinary interest. Taken merely as an 
animated and racy recital of personal adventure, thrilling hunting 
episodes, and studies of animal life in the jungle, it is a thoroughly 
fascinating book, entertaining in every page. Butit has also a posi- 
tive scientific value.”— Zhe Christian Union. 


NATURALIST 
WILLIAM 
TWO FOLDING MAPS AND FIFTY-ONE ILLUSTRATIONS. 8vO, 


IN INDIA, CEYLON, THE MALAY 


T. HORNADAY, CHIEF TAXIDERMIST U. S 


‘*He worked very hard, and with great enthusiasm. He wasa 
mighty hunter, and a successful one. He shot crocodiles, tigers, 
elephants, deer, orang-outangs, monkeys, bears, boars, and divers 
other game. He caught and purchased, and dissected and pre- 
pared all manner of sea creatures.”— 7he New Vork Tribune. 

‘*His narrative is brisk and matter-of-fact, pervaded with the dry 
humor of the American, and vivid with the pleasure of adventure.” 

—TLhe Boston Journal. 


Around the World on a Bicycle. 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO TO TEHERAN. 
PIECE—PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR 
OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS. 8VvO, $4.00. 


**The journey from San Francisco to Teheran is capitally told, 
full of genial humor and bright observation; in short, a narrative 
worthy of this unique journey round the globe.” 

—The New York Tribune. 

** Although Mr. Stevens traversed many countries of which little 
that is new remained to be said, he has produced a fresh and read- 
able book. He had many adventures and some really hair-breadth 
escapes. The illustrations give point and zest to the text.” 

—The New York Journal of Commerce. 


Our Arctic Province. 


By HENRY W. ELLIOTT. 


ALASKA AND THE SEAL ISLANDS. 


Maps. 8vo, $4.50. 


‘* This is the first comprehensive work on Alaska, which, coming 
from a competent and thoroughly informed writer, meets at the 
same time the requirements of the special student and the general 
reader. It is an encyclopedia of verified facts concerning the most 
interesting because least known part of United States territory, and 
it is a book to read continuously—a fascinating succession of narra- 
tive, description, and adventure.”—7he New York Sun. 


By THOMAS STEVENS. 
IN COSTUME—BY KELLY, 


WITH A COLORED FRONTIS- 
AND OVER ONE HUNDRED 


‘Mr. Stevens possesses the dramatic faculty in a high degree. 
His achievement is one that is without parallel and the story of it is 
of absorbing interest.”— The Cambridge Tribune. 

“The adventures of Mr. Stevens are either amusing or serious, 
but his boundless pluck and tact make them always entertaining. 
His book has all the elements of popularity in it.” ‘he bicyclers 
have read it or will read it. In addition, the brightest boys will 
enjoy it, and in that category it is safe to include men of all ages 
and conditions.”— Zhe Boston Beacon. 


WITH ILLUSTRAT<“ONS AND 


‘‘There has scarcely been a book published on Arctic travel so 
vivid and picturesque in treatment, and so clear and definite in the 
information which it furnishes as this work by Mr. Elliott. 

It is an effective and really wonderful record of travel and ex- 
ploration.”—The Philadelphia Record, 


History of the Second Army Corps. 


IN THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC. 
THE CENSUS, ADJ.-GEN. U. 


8vo0, $4.00. 


‘Of the recent works on the war written from the Northern stand- ~ 


point, this is by far the most interesting and valuable. The history 
of the Second Corps is to a great extent that of the Army of the 
Potomac. What General Walker has done in this book is to give 
us that history from the inside, as it were; to tell us and show us 
what all the strategic movements and great battles, of which we have 
read and heard so much, meant to those who were engaged in 
them.”— Zhe Atlantic Monthly. 


S. VOLUNTEERS. 


By FRANCIS A. WALKER, LATE SUPERINTENDENT OF 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PORTRAITS AND Maps. 


‘*No narrative of the war, written on our side—except the memoirs 
of Grant and Sherman, which possess the peculiar interest always 
attaching to autobiographies—approaches this book of General 


Walker’s in point of attractive and forcible description. Altogether 
we regard it as not only one of the most valuable, but as the most 
interesting book that has appeared on the subject of our great Civil 
War.”—JouN C. Rorgs, in 7he Boston Advertiser. 














The Making of the Great West. 


By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE. 


= ” 
England, 


WITH 145 ILLUSTRATIONS AND MAPS. 


I2MO, $1.75. 
Mr. Drake’s volume is similar in purpose to his other popular work, ‘The Making of New 


and like that, presents in a clear and attractive form, most likely to hold the attention of 
the young readers for whom the book was written, as well as to interest adults, s 


suggestive phases of 


historical research often overlooked. After discussing in detail and by topics the original explora- 
tions of the Spaniards, the French, and the English, he traces the development of America as a nation 


by conquest, annexation, and by exploration. 
and is fully illustrated. 


FROM 1580 TO 1643. 


‘*T have read ‘The Making of New England,’ and like it exceed- 
ingly. ‘Ihe matter is well chosen and well arranged. I particularly 
like the presentation of the various minor settlements between the 
coming of the Pilgrims and the great Massachusetts Emigration— 


The volume is admirably arranged, is popular in style, 


The Making of New England. 


WITH 148 ILLUSTRATIONS AND MAPS. 


I2MO, $1.50. 


a matter of which many people are almost ignorant. The picture ot 
early colonial life is clear and excellent.”—FRANCIS PARKMAN. 
“The book seems to me admirably adapted for its purpose, and 
tells the story of our fathers’ migration and settlement in the most 
lucid way.”—Prof, H. B. Apams, Johns Hopkins University. 


My Kalulu A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
a 


PRINCE, KING, AND SLAVE. 
AUTHOR OF 


‘A fresh, breezy, stirring story for youths, interesting in itself and 
full of information regarding life in the interior of the continent in 
which its scenes are laid."— The New York Times. 


A STORY OF CENTRAL AFRICA. 
‘¢How I FouND LIVINGSTONE.” 


By HENRY M. STANLEY, 
WITH MANY ILLUSTRATIONS. 12MO, $1.50. 


‘*If the young reader is fond of strange adventures, he will find 
enough in this volume to delight him all winter, and he will be hard 
to please who is not charmed with its graphic pages.” 

— The Boston Journal, 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION IN THREE PARTS. 


Jules Verne’s Greatest Work. 


THE EXPLORATION 


OF THE WORLD. 


**M: Verne’s scheme in this work is to tell fully how man has made acquaintance with the world in which he lives, to combine into a 
single work in three volumes the wonderful stories of all the great explorers, navigators, and travellers, who have sought out, one after 
another, the once uttermost parts of the earth.”—The New York Evening Post. 


THE THREE VOLUMES IN A SET, $7.50; 


SINGLY, $2.50. 


Famous Travels and Travellers. 


WITH OVER 100 FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, MAPs, ETC. 


‘** He does not give romance, but the history of the earth’s explora- 
tion; he keeps strictly within scientific and historical truth ; but 
within these limits he is thoroughly entertaining and instructive.” 

—The Boston Advertiser. 


8v0, $2.50. 


‘*As a careful and accurate summary of original books of travel 
in various languages, it is well worthy of a place in all good librar- 
ies ; while as a highly entertaining and exciting account of adven- 
tures among primitive people, it will gain the attention of the young 
as well as the more mature reader.”— The Utica Heradd. 


The Great Navigators of the XVIIIth Century. 


WITH 96 FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS AND NINETEEN Maps. 


“The subject is suited to Jules Verne, and heis suited to the 
subject. Even his fertile imagination has invented no story more 
wonderful or fuller of adventurous romance than are many of those 
which authentic history here furnishes ready-made to his hand ; and 
he has told them lovingly, with a zest and fervor which are surpassed 
nowhere, even in his fiction."— Zhe New York Evening Post. 


8v0, $2.50. 


‘*Over two hundred pages are taken up with the exploits of 
Captain Cook and his predecessors, about half as much with the 
French explorers, and the rest of the book gives account of travels 
and explorations in Asia, Africa, and the two Americas.” 

—The New York World, 


The Great Explorers of the XIXth Century. 


WITH OVER 100 FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, FAC-SIMILES, ETC. 


“It is the world of exploration brought to a comparative focus by 
a hand which revels in the task. Verily, blessed is the boy who can 
obtain this book. Maps accompany it and it is bountifully illus- 
trated."— The Loutsville Courier Journal, 


8vo, $2.50. 


‘* The volume provides a succession of remarkably interesting and 
graphic narratives, and is handsomely embellished with portraits 
and sketches.”— 7he Baltimore Gazette. 





** These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, - 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 

















‘BOOKS: ewe) 
SCRIBNER & WELFORD'S NEW BOOKS. 
THE PRINTED BOOK: 


Its History, Illustration, and Adornment, from Gutenberg to the Present time. By HENRI Boucunot, of the 
National Library, Paris. Translated and enlarged by Edward C. Bigmore. With 118 illustrations of fac- 
similes of early typography, printers’ marks, copies of book illustrations, and bindings of all ages. Square 
12mo, cloth, $2.50. 


«Into a space equally short it is not easy to crowd more valuable and trustworthy information. Beginning with the Block 
Books, which anticipated by a few decades the discovery of printing, this work gives a lucid account of the rise of printing, the 
dispersal over Europe of the German printers, the growth of book illustration, and all similar matter down to the present day. 
oo ee os of the task, the disposition of the immense mass of information that is in existence, is successfully com- 
bated.” —. Meum. 





THE MEMOIRS OF THE MARGRAVINE OF BAIREUTH. 


Translated and edited by H. R. H. Princess CHRISTIAN, With Frontispiece. 8vo, cloth extra, $3.75. 


The Margravine was the sister of Frederick the Great, and exerted great influence over his character. Her Diary isa 
wonderful narrative of the petty intrigues and gossip of the German Court. 





VOCABULARY OF PHILOSOPHY. Psychological, Ethi- MiICROCOSMUS: An Essay concerning Man and his Rela- 
cal, Metaphysical; with Quotations and References. By tion to the World. By HERMANN LorzeE. Translated from 
WILLIAM FLEMING, D.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, the German, by ELIZABETH HAMILTON, and E, E. CONSTANCE 
University of Glasgow. Fourth edition, revised and largely JONES. Second Edition, thick Svo, 1,488 pages, cloth, $6.00. 
reconstructed by Henry Calderwood, LL.D., Professor of GENERAL CONTENTS: Book I—The Body; Book II—The 
Moral Philosophy, University of Edinburgh. 8vo, cloth, Soul; Book IlI—Life; Book IV—Man; Book V- Mind; 
$3.00. Book VI—The Microcosmic Order, or the Course of Human 

BELL'S (C. T. and A.M.) STANDARD ELOCUTION- Life; Book VII— History; Book VIII—Progress; Book IX 
IST: Principles and Exercises. Followed by a Copious —The Unity of Things. 

Selection of Extracts in Prose and Poetry. Classified and THE ALPHABET; An account of the Origin and Develop- 

adapted for Reading and Recitation. New edition, revised. ment of Letters, including the Semitic and Aryan Alpha- 

With plates. 12mo, half roan, $1.50. bets, etc. By Isaac TAYLOR. Copiously illustrated with 
fac-similes of ancient inscriptions, alphabets, ideograms, 
hieroglyphics, etc. 2 vols., Svo, $10.00. 


THE IDEAL SERIES. 


“ The volumes appearing under this title deserve the success which they already have achieved. Broadly speaking, they 
re-introduce us to some masterpieces of literature in avery attractive dress—to be more precise, in all the glory of clear 
antique printing, hand-made paper, and vellum cloth bindings.” —TIMEs. 











Each volume in Elzevir 8vo. Cloth extra, gilt tops. Sold separately at %2.00; or in beautiful half levant, 
gilt top, $5.00; or in full calf, #5.00. 





THE LAZY MINSTREL. By J. Asusy-Srerry. LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF JONATHAN SWIFT. 
SHAKSPERE SONNETS. Edited by EpwARD DowDEN. Selected and Edited, with a Commentary and Notes, by 
With a Frontispiece etched by Leopold Lowenstam, after STANLEY LANE-POOLE. 
the “‘ Deatb Mask.” LONDON LYRICS. By FREDERICK LOCKER. 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ESSAYS. Selected and An- | THE LOVE SONNETS OF PROTEUS. By WILFRID 
notated by Austin Dosson. With a Miniature Frontis- 8. BLUNT. 
piece by R. Caldecott. /.NCIENT BALLADS AND LEGENDS OF HIN- 
ENGLISH LYRICS. DUSTAN. By Toru Dorr. 
FIRDAUSI IN EXILE. By Epmcunp Gosse. THREE HUNDRED ENGLISH SONNETS. Chosen and 
OLD WORLD IDYLLS. By Austin Dosson. ___ eaited by Davip M. Marn. P 
AT THE SIGN OF THE LYRE. By Avstin Dosson. Sane fee a en oo 
no necoceiang a ESE OEINA. By Amenew Lana. PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY'S POEMS. A Selection, 
RHYMES A LA MODE. By ANDREW Lane. dedicated to Lady Shelley. With a Preface by Richard 
DE QUINCEY’S CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH Garnett, and a Miniature Frontispiece. 
OPIUM-EATER. Reprinted from the First Edition. | @, HORATI FLACCI OPERA. Edited by F. W. Cornisu, 
With Notes of De Quincey’s Conversations. By Richard | ~ Agsistant Master at Eton. With a Frontispiece after a 
oo and other Additions. Edited by RicHARD design by L. Alma Tadema, etched by Leopold Lowenstam. 
rere ' FABLES BY MR. JOHN GAY. With a Memoir by Austin 
ENGLISH ODES. Selected by EDMUND GossE. With Dogson, and an Etched Portrait from an unfluished Oil 
Frontispiece on India Paper, by Hamo Thornycroft, Sketch by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 
A. R.A. ERENCH LYRICS. Selected and Annotated by GEORGE 
THE SONNETS OF JOHN MILTON. Edited by Mark SAINTSBURY. With a Miniature Frontispiece designed and 
PATTISON. With Portrait after Vertue. etched by H. G. Glindoni. 
MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS. 2 volumes. CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES. 





*,* The above books will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. New Catalogues of our regular stock, also one devoted to 
Musical Literature, will be mailed, if desired, to those intercsted, New Catalogue of Choice and Rare Books reacy. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743 & 7485 Broadway, New York. 
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SCRIBNER F&F WEEPORD'S 
LIST OF BOOKS, 


Suctable for Use in High-Class Schools, Colleges,and Ladies’ Schools. 





An Elementary History of Art. 
Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, Music. i! N. D’An- 
VERS. With a Preface by Prof. Rogex Smith. New Edition, 
with over 200 wood-engravings. Large crown 8vo (800 pages), 
cloth, gilt top, $4.50. 

For students who desire thus to train their own minds, for 
those who wish to prepare themselves for Continental travel, 
and, above all, for pupils in schools of a high class, no hand- 
book of Art History could be more suitable than this volume. 


Biographies of the Great Musicians, 
Specially prepared for Schools, Amateurs, and Students of 
Music. Each volume strongly bound in decorated cloth. 
Price, per volume, $1.00. Including 
AYDN, HUBERT, BACH, WAGNER, 

HANDEL, SCHUMANN, WwW a ROSSINI, 

MOZART, PURCELL, MENDELSSOHN, 

ENGLISH CHURCH COMPOSERS. 


A History of Music from the Earliest 
Times to the Present. 


By W. 8S. Rocksrro, author of ‘The Life of Handel,” “The 
Life of Mendelssohn,” etc. In 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, $6.00. 


Atlases, 


All the latest and best English Atlases for School use, etc., 
always on hand, including the following : 
Black’s General Atlas, folio, $22.50. 
Johnston’s Historical cr 8vo, $1.00. 
— Political Atlas, 8vo, $1.0! 
— Unrivalled Modern ym folio, bds., $1.40. 
— Unrivalled Modern Atlas, folio, cl., $2. 00. 
— Unrivalled Classical Atlas, folio, bds., $1.40. 
— Unrivalled Classical Atlas, folio, cl., $2.00. 
Proctor’s Star Atlas, 14 Maps, folio, $6.00. 
Proctor’s Star Atlas, 12 Maps, 12mo, $2.00. 


THE MOON. Considered as a Planet, 
a World, and a Satellite. 


By JAMES NASMYTH, C E., and JAMES CARPENTER, F.R.A.S. 
A New and Cheaper Edition. With 26 illustrations of Lunar 
Objects, Phenomena, and Scenery, produced from drawings 
made with the aid of powerful telescopes, and numerous 
wood-cuts. Medium, 8vo, cloth, $7.50. 


Lucretius. 


Edited by the late H. A. J. Monro, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 3 vols., demy Svo. Vols. I. and I. 
Introduction, Text, and Notes. Vol. III. Translation. 
Fourth Edition, finally revised. Cloth, $9.60. 


Principles of Greek Etymology. 
By Prof. G. Curtius. Translated and Edited by A. S. Wilkins, 
M.A., and E. B. England, M.A. Revised Edition. 2 vols., 
8vo, cloth, $11.20. 


Freeman (Dr. E. A.). 

The Historical Geography of Europe. With 65 maps. 2 vols., 
8vo, $12.00. 

Introductory Studies in Greek Art. 


By J. E. HARRISON, author of ‘‘ Myths of the Odyssey.” With 
maps and illustrations. Thick crown 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 





Art Hand-Books. 


A new series of Illustrated Text-Books of Art Education. 
Edited by E. J. Poynter, R.A. h volume contains 
numerous illustrations, and is strongly bound for the use of 
students. Price, per volume, $2.00. 


I. Painting. Classic and Italian. 
P. R. HEAD. 


II. —— German, Flemish, and Dutch. By H. W. Buxton. 
Ill. —— English and American. By H. W. Buxton. 
Iv. —— French and Spanish. By G. Smiru. 


V. Architecture. Classic and Early Christian. By T. R. 
SMITH. 


VI. —— Gothic and Renaissance. By T. R. Smiru. 


VII. Sculpture. Antique, Egyptian, and Greek. By G. 
REDFORD. 


VIII. —— Renaissance and Modern. By G. REDFORD. 


By E. J. POYNTER and 


Biographies of the Great Artists, 
Specially prepared for Schools, Amateurs, and Students of 
Art. Each volume contains about 16 illustrations, including 
a portrait of the master, and is strongiy bound in decorated 
c eg Price, per volume, $1.25, unless marked otherwise, 
viz.: 


REYNOLDS—HOGARTH—GAINSBOROUGH AND CON- 
STABLE—LAWRENCE AND ROMNEY, $1.00.—TURNER— 
WILKIE — LANDSEER — GIOTTO—FRA_ ANGELICO—FRA 


RAPHAEL —TITIAN— TINTORETTO — CORREGGIO, 
—VELASQUEZ—MURILLO, $1.0 
THE LITTLE MASTERS—HOLBEIN—OVERBECK—REM- 
BRANDT—RUBENS—VAN DYCK—DELLA ROBBLA, $1.00. 
—WATTEAU, $1.00.—VERNET— FIGURE-PAINTERS 0O. 
HOLLAND—MEISSONIER, $1.00.—CLAUDE. 

Complete detailed list supplied. 


Lord Lindsay’s Sketches of the History 
of Christian Art. 


By the late Lorp Linpsay (Earl of Crawford and Balcarres). 
New Edition. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, $9.00, 


Gothic Architecture, viz..- 


I. ABC of Gothic Architecture. 
With over 100 illustrations. 16mo, $1.25. 


Il. A Concise Glossary of Terms Used in Grecian, 
Roman, Italian, and Gothic Architecture. By J. H. 
PARKER. A New Edition, revised, F’cap, 8vo, with nearly 
500 illustrations, cloth, $3.00. 


Ill. An Introduction to the Study of Gothic Archi- 
tecture. By J.H. PARKER. With 200 illustrations, and a 
Topographical and a Glossarial Index. Sixth Edition, with 
additions. F’cap, 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


By J. H. PARKER. 


An Introductory Hebrew Grammar. 


By Professor DAVIDSON. With Progressive Exercises in 
Reading and Writing. Fifth Edition, 8vo, $3.00 


Hand-Book of the English Tongue. 


For the use of Students and others. By JOSEPH ANGUS. 
12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD also supply the entire series of BOHN’s LIBRARIES, including the Clissical, Collegiate, Scientific, 


etc., 


these and other publications supplied on application. 


etc., containing the Best Edited Editions of Standard Works for Educational and other purposes ; RANKINE’S SCIENTIFIC 
MANUALS AND TEXT-BOOKS ON THE STEAM ENGINE, CIVIL ENGINEERING, MECIIANICS, eéc., etc. 


Complete detailed lists of 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, New York. 
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i Habla V. Espanol ? 
Parlez-Vous Francais? 
Sprechen Sie Deutsch? 
Parlate Italiano? 


IN TEN WEEKS 
you can, at your own home, by 
Dr. Richard 8S. Rosenthal’s 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM, 


Learn to speak fluently either Spanish, French, 
Italian or German. 

Specimen Copy, Spanish, French, German 
or [talian, 25 Cents. 

All subscribers—$5.00 for each language—be- 
come actual pupils of Dr. Rosenthal, who corrects 
all exercises, and corresponds with them in regard 
to any difficulties which may occur. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., 
Herald Building. Boston, Mass, 


THE BEST MODERN ETCHINGS. 


A new Illustrated and Descriptive 
Catalogue sent by mail on receipt of Ten 
Cents. FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., 
London, and 28 East 16th Street (Union 
Square), New York. 








Unmounted Photographs of Ancient and Mod- 
ern Works of Art, embracing reproductions of famous 
original paintings, sculpture, architecture, etc. Price, 
cabinet size, $1.50 per doz.; larger sizes in propor- 
tion. Send 10 cents stamps for 1887 catalogue of 
10,000 subjects. SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 

Publishers, 338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 
Mention SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


ILLUSTRATED FREE CAT- 
ArT AGE. 


ALOGUE.—PROSPECTUS 
NOW READY FOR 1887-88. 
Large supplement plates in every issue. Nov. [$1.00], fac- 
simile water-color of ‘‘ Village Belle,’’—20 colors,—by Percy 
Moran, 28 x 22 inches; Dec. [50c.], wood-engraving by Elbridge 
Kingsley, “‘ Silence, a Landscape,”—block measures 1444 x 10 
inches; Jan. [$1.00}, etching by Hamilton Hamilton, after paint- 
ing by F. D. Millet, ‘The Click of the Latch; Has he 
Come?” with margins, 20 x 16 inches. These art-premium 
prints sent without extra charge to all forwarding yearly sub- 
scription of only $2.50 for year beginning July, 1887. 6-month 
subscription, $1.75. THE LARGEST, FINEST, COSTLIEST supple- 
ments ever issued with any periodical. Send subscription, 
$2.50. Full particulars in free illustrated catalogue. 
ART ACE, 74 West 23d Street, New York. 








When buying LEAD PENCILS ask for 


DIXON’S AMERICAN CRAPHITE 


If your stationer does not keep them mention ScRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE and send 16 cents in stamps to the JoseEPH DIxoNn 
CRUCIBLE Co., of Jersey City, N. J., for samples worth double 
the money. 





HOME EXERCISER" jor Brain Workert and 
Pah People. Gentlemen, Ladies, and Youths; the 
Athlete or Invalid. A complete gymnasium. Takes up 
but 6 inches square floor-room ; something new, scientific, 
durable, comprehensive, cheap. nd for circular. “ Home 

SHOOLS FOR Puysicat CuLturs,” 16 East 
14th St and 713 5th Ave., N. Y. City. Prof. 

\ own. Wm. Blaikie, author of ‘How 
to Get Strong,’ says of its “TI never saw any 
other I liked half as well.’ 








Advanced Method of bos ra ae 


The Seven Account System, by mail, $1.00. 





THE SEVEN ACCOUNT SYSTEM CoO., 


19 NorTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO. 


; THEO OSMOPOLITAN 
S206 ream S250 YEAR 
H PREMIUM FREE 
EVERYWHERE PORS225 


asvrerit G:;, ROCHESTER N.Y. 


SKPOR IT“ NEWSSZANDS 


‘6p LACKHEADS, FRECKLES, Etc.: How they origi- 

nate and how to get rid of them.” Pamphlet, 
mailed for 10 cents by LAWRENCE PUB. CO., 192 
44th Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 


OSGOODBY’S Method for SELF-INSTRUCTION. 
Manual, $1.50; Reader, $1.50; LAT -25 ; Copybooks, .3o. 











ecial "By Mail 

Tastruction Six Dollars, 
ne, Lye per year, $1.50. Send stamp for 
circulars, + OSGOODBY, Publisher, Rochester, N. Y. 


ARE You 
OUT OF 
PAPER? 


Mail rates, 1c. per oz. 
— often 


eaper, 
OOKBINDING sree interns: 


60c. for ScrIBNER’s, Harper’s, and Century. 


CHAS. MACDONALD & CO., 
Periodical Agency, 55 Washington St., CHICAGO, "iLL 


: WITH SUPPLEMENT 
¥; contains about 50 illustrations of cosy, 
artistic CorTaGEs. Modern, fully upto 
the times. They are studies for econo- 
my and convenience. Original in de. 
Psp 8 . Many of the plans are entirely 
l different in acne, from the ordi- 
Lava Dary cot . Size, 10 x 12 inches, show- 
ing floor p. ane, elevations, and perspec: 
: tives, also giving description and cost of 
me = cach. It isjust ~ work for ali who con- 
scape! butlding. Sent “post- paid, for $1.0 
Address D. 8. Hopkins, Architect, a Rapids, Mich. 


THE MAGNET STORIES. 


ONE DAY'S a EAVING—Aims to show the ugliness of 
wide d the value and safety of love. 
DRI TING "AND STEERING —Aims to draw a contrast 
between a character of the strictest honor and one vacil- 
lating, selfish, and dishonest. 
ARCHIE’ SHADOW-—Aims to warn the youthful reader 
against the Shadow Anger. 
JOHN-JACK—Aimed at the sins of the tongue. 
samme oy HE CISTERNS—“ Lynde Palmer writes charm- 
”_Congregationalist, 
108, O00 oad. 


NIMS & KNIGHT, Publishers, Troy, N.Y. 
Price, each, $1.2 





GEND 3 two-cent stamps for our 
complete set of samples of For- 
eign and American Papers, rep- 
resenting, in the various styles and 
sizes, more than 250 Varieties, 
which we sell by the pound from 15 
cents upwards. SAMUEL WARD 
CO. (old stand Ward & Gay), Stationers, 
Engravers, and Printers, 178 to 184 
Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
Correspondence solicited. 

















5, post-paid. 
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THE CRITIC 


cA Weekly ‘Review of Literature and the Arts 
‘IS NOW IN ITS SEVENTH YEAR. 


Its plan embraces a leading essay, or editorial, usually on some literary topic of timely 
interest, reviews of all important books published in America, written in a spirit of independent 
and impartial criticism ; occasional comment on matters relating to the fine arts, music, and the 
drama ; literary news and notes; original poetry; communications; a gossiping department 
called “The Lounger ;” “The Free Parliament” (a column of notes and queries open to any 
subscriber who has a pertinent literary question to ask); and several pages of carefully selected 
articles from the leading English literary journals. 

Among Tue Criric’s many contributors we may name Prof. C. A. Young, Prof. W. D. Whitney, 
Walt Whitman, C. D. Warner, Edith M. Thomas, R. H. Stoddard, E. C. Stedman, Alice Wel- 
lington Rollins, W. J. Rolfe, Bishop H. C. Potter, Francis Parkman, Louise Chandler Moult- 
on, D. G. Mitchell, Brander Matthews, Andrew Lang, Julia Ward Howe, Dr. O. W. Holmes, Prof. 
J. A. Harrison, Constance Cary Harrison, Joel Chandler Harris, Edward Everett Hale, W. E. 
Griffis, Capt. F. V. Greene, Edmund Gosse, R. W. Gilder, O. B. Frothingham, Edward 
Eggleston, George William Curtis, Marion Crawford, John Burroughs, Rev. Dr. Francis Brown, 
and Prof. H. H. Boyesen. 

GOLDEN 


Bishop Potter Always Reads ‘‘ The Critic.” 


OPINIONS. 


‘THE CRITIC has been the most noteworthy success in its 


To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 

Tam glad of this opportunity to express to you my keen 
sense of indebtedness for THE CRITIC. I never read it—and, 
no matter how much driven, I never allow it to go unread— 
without a fresh conviction of its rare worth. It is so thor- 
oughly just, so discriminating, so full of the atmosphere of a 
courageous, candid, and open-minded criticism, that one 
cannot but be proud and giad that so good and helpful a jour- 
nal is Winning its way to the wider recognition and esteem 
Which it so abundantly deserves. H. C. POTTER. 


Mr. Whittier Finds It a Welcome Visitor. 
To THE EpiTors OF THE CRITIC: 
I enclose three dollars for THE Critic for the coming year. 
I find it a welcome visitor. JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Mr. Stedman Couldn’t Get Along Without It. 
To THE Epirors OF THE CRITIC: 

We could not now get along very well without it. You main- 
tain a high and impartial standard of criticism, and have 
brought out the talent of new and excellent writers. 

EDMUND C, STEDMAN. 





way for years. It began brightly, and has never yet hada dull 
number. To-day it is the most interesting journal of 
literary criticism in the country.”—Springjleld Republican. 


‘“‘THE CRITIC is a conspicuous success. . . Its success 
is a success of its methods, and these methods indicate a new 
departure for literary criticism in this country.”—Atlanta 
Constitution. 


“Skill and judgment characterize its general editorial 
management. It ought to have its place on the table of every 
library in the country.”—The Christian Union. 


‘Its pages are full of the best literary criticism on this side 
of the Atlantic.”—New York Herald. 


‘* Has earned a right to live by the excellence and variety of 
its materials.”—-Harper’s Monthly. 


“There is no other purely literary weekly in America.”— 
London Atheneum. 


«By far the best journal of its class in the country.”— 
Buffalo Express. 


“ The first literary journal in America.”—London Academy. 


TEN CENTS A COPY. $3.00 A YEAR. 


Three sample copies sent free for ten cents to any reader of SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


THE CRITIC Co. 743 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 



















Special Offer of 
THE BOOK BUYER. 


An Illustrated Monthly Summary of American and Foreign Literature. 












FOURTEEN NUMBERS FOR $1.00! 


To all persons forwarding us one dollar, and specifying this 
special offer, we will send THE BOOK BUYER for fourteen months, 
beginning with the next (November) number. This special offer, which, 
it will be noted, includes two Christmas Numbers of THE BOOK 
BUYER, will remain open only until October 31st. 























THE CONTENTS OF THE MAGAZINE. 


The purpose of THE Book BUYER, now in its fourth year, is to keep its readers informed regarding the 
contents of new books of more than ephemeral interest, as they are published here or in England, and to 
discuss literary and bibliographical topics. Its reviews of new books are, therefore, descriptive, rather than 
critical ; and, in addition to these reviews, THE Book BuYER contains each month numerous illustrations 
and readings from new books, these three departments together conveying a full and accurate idea of what 
authors and publishers are doing from month to month, 

It contains also editorial notes, literary news, a bright London letter, special articles by distinguished 
authors, among whom have been E, C. Stedman, Louisa M. Alcott, G. P. Lathrop, Brander Matthews, and 
Edith M. Thomas ; and in the October number there will be the first of a series of monthly literary letters from 
Boston, Every month also THE Book BUYER has a specially engraved portrait of some author, accom. 
panied by a sketch, this being one of its most popular and interesting features, Portraits, among others, of 
H. Rider Haggard, Robert Louis Stevenson, E. E. Hale, Joel Chandler Harris, Frank R. Stockton, Austin 
Dobson, and Mrs. Burnett, have already been given. 
















A FEW PRESS COMMENTS. 


The New York Tribune: The Waterbury American: 

*“We note some changes in THE Book BUYER which are « The illustrations accompanying the reviews of books are 
much to the advantage of that interesting little publication. abundant and excellent. The little periodical increases in 
Under its new editorship, the London letter is subordinated | interest and value.” 
to its proper place after the editorial matter; and the maga- | 7he Buffalo Commercial : 
zine opens with terse and attractive comments on current “The breezy London letters add to the interest of Tu: 
literary topics. An admirable survey of books of the month | Boox Heng 
is one of the most valuable features of THE BooK BUYER.” . 

The Albany Evening Journal: 
The Christian Union: «THE BooK BUYER is an extremely valuable guide on all 

“THE BOOK BUYER shows a decided advance in variety and matters of current literature. ‘Of making many books, there 
freshness ; the literary topics are well chosen and presented | 1s,’ indeed, ‘no end,’ and without some aid in sclection, like 
with point and clearness. THE Book BUYER has a field of its that furnished by THE Book Buyer, it is impossible for the 
own, which it gives every promise of occupying in the most man or woman, engrossed in affairs, to keep even informed as 
satisfactory and adequate fashion. As a monthly résumé of | to the best in modern thought. The periodical is interesting 




















current literature it is unique.” and well illustrated as well as suggestive to general readers. 
The Li The Christian at Work: 
e Literary World : “‘THE Book BUYER has developed into the best and hand 






“An honest, diligent, and capable expositor of current | gomest of all the publications devoted to criticism and news 
literature at a low price, keeping the reader abreast with the of both American a foreign literature The lover of books 
best works of the best authors, and supplying an interesting | will find it a pleasant, friendly, and trustworthy companion 











miscellany of information and criticism.” in the fields of literature.” 
The Wilmington News: The Boston Traveller : 

“Tilustrations accompany many of the reviews, thus giv- «The literary reviews and notes of THE Book BUYER are 
ing an insight into both the pictorial and literary qualities of | able and interesting. This charming monthly is simply a liter- 
recent books.” ary necessity.” 
















j Address: 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, - 743 & 745 Broadway, N. Y. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 





Samples sent to any address. Fines 
quality of work and material guaranteed. 


SAMUEL WARD CO., 
Stationers, Engravers, and Printers, 
178 to 184 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


Wedding 
Invitations, 
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By ARNOLD W. BRUNNER and THOMAS TRYON, 
—~<S—ARCHITECTS—3>— 
One Quarto Volume, Cloth, Price, $3.00. 


Containing, besides Introductory Remarks, chapters on 
THE HALL, THE STAIRCASE, THE LIBRARY, THE PARLOR, THE 
DINING-ROOM, THE STUDY, THE BEDROOMS. This book is fully 
illustrated with 75 drawings of interiors, details, furniture, etc. 


WM. T. COMSTOCK, 
23 Warren Street, New York. 


UDR §: 


ood 


hlet, the perusal of which can be 
warmly recommended to all invalids.. 

Whoever entertains any doubt as to which of the many 
advertised Remedies would be the most efficacious and 
suitable for his particular complaint, should at once pro< 
cure this little work, which is based on twenty years? 
experience. It will be sent £ on application to Dr, 
RICHTER’S Publish. Office, 310, Broadway, NEW YORK, 
t 1, Railway Place, Fenchurch Street, London E.C, 








THE CONNOISSEUR, tery 4" 
9 Magazine. 
Published by BAILEY, BANKS &£ BIDDLE, 
12th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, at 50 cents 
a year, contains in each number an ORIGINAL ETCH- 
ING, and upwards of 30 other Illustrations, with articles 
by leading Art Writers. Sample copies 15 cents. 


gi CHEAPEST OFFER EVER MADE. 
Pen and Pencil, Rubber Stamp. 

















This is a yen, pencil, and rubber stamp. Can be 
closed up so it takes no more room than a common 
lead pencil. We send this stamp by mail for only 







Sas . 4 
oceans 50c., with your name on rubber die and a bottle 
of our India ink—a first-class thing for marking 

5Oc linen or any article desired. If you need any kind of 
‘ Srubber stamp send for our prices. Catalogue free, 


m Agents wanted. Send 10c. for catalogue, samples, 
— and sealed terms. Bacon & Co., Portland, Me. 








Everybody can learn to write a good hant at home by 
using 





Mailed for 50 cents in stamrs by the “‘Penm:n’'s Art 
Journal,” 205 Broadway, New York. 





HELPING HAND! 
PRINCELY CIFT! 


' Wewill send THE ILLUSTRATED COMPANION three 
months for cents, and mites presen eee a@ caeketoft 
ecasket is elegant! 
100 Useful Articles. finished in gold aad 
velvet plu h and can be used as ajewelry case. With 
these hundred articles you can earn clear $75- to 8100 
amonthathome. Suitable for either sex, old or young, 
The casketis ornamented with an imported picture in colors 
printedfromstone. Ifyou wantto make afortune donot 
missthischauce, The ILLUSTRATED COMPANION 
contains the most entertaining reading matter of any sim- 
llarjournal in this country, 16 pages, 64 columns, illustrated 
by bestartists. entertaining stories, poetry, sketches, ad- 
ventures, wit, humor, short stores, etc. esend a large 
illustrated book iree to all who accept this offer, 
H ] Tothe first person who answers this adv. 
pecia « and mentions this paper we will send our 
Beret FREE for one year. Stampstaken. Address ' 
. K. NASON, Publisher, 111 Nassau S8t., N. We 


“STAMMERING,” 


Stuttering AND ALL DEFECTS OF SPEECH PERMANENTLY 
CURED. 


Dr. Lewis A. Sayre, Surgeon, 285 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, wrote to an anxious inquirer as follows: ‘I have 
seen a number of very bad cases of stammering entirely cured 
by Mr. E. 8. Johnston. Hoping that you may be equally suc- 
cessful. Yours truly, LEWIS A. SAYRE.” 

For full particulars and testimonials from the Medical Pro- 
fession and Patients, address Prof. E. 8. JOHNSTON, 
Institute: 11th and Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia. 


STAMMERING 


And all Nervous Defects of Speech THOROUGHLY CORRECTED. 


“Unquestionably Mr. Aldrich’s Institute is the largest, best 
known, and most successful of its kind in America.”—N, ¥. 
World. For full information, testimonials from former pupils 
and eminent men, send for circular. 


I. R. ALDRICH, 9 West 14th St., New York. 




















Learn Short-hand. Old School. Every graduate employed. 
Big Salaries. Low Tuition. Quick work. Thorough instruction, 
Type-writing and Penmanship. Under the personal management 
of F. W. Williss, late Private Short-hand Reporter of Hon. J. 
Warren Keifer, ex-Speaker Lower House of Congress. 300 students, 


Address, 
WILLIS’ COLLEGE SHORT-HAND, Springfield, Ohio. 


DO NOT STAMMER 


SEND FoR 40-PAGE PAMPHLET. 
DOUCLAS McCULLUM, 


11 East 14TH STREET, NEw York. 
GLOBES. 
FOR BOY MANUAL FOR YOUNG MEN. 
E. R. r 
w Postpaid, 


jhephe 
Oo. 
eleomed by White Cross Workers. 
Circulars free. Parents rejoice in this 
Best terms to 8 work for their sons 


SANITARY PUB. CO. 159 LA SALLE ST. CHICAGO. 











Prices reduced one-half. Eight new styles. 
Send for list. Nims & KniGHrt, Troy, N. Y. 

















EDUCATIONAL: 


New YORK City, 63 Fifth Avenue. 
The Misses Graham’s Boarding and 
Day ScHoont For YounG Lapres. (Successors to the Misses 
Green.) Next term begins Wednesday, October 5th, 1887. 
This school, established in 1816, continues the careful train- 
ing and thorough instruction in every department, for which 
it has hitherto been so favorably known. 





New York City, 53 East 57th Street, Cor. Park Ave. 
Miss Kiersted’s School for Girls. 


All departments under competent teachers and professors. 
French, German, Latin, Elocution, Painting, and Drawing 
included in the course. 

Miss Kiersted'’s school has removed to 26 East 62d Street. 
Circulars at Brentano’s and Putnam’s. Postal communications 


to be addressed to the school. 


New York City, 45 East 68th Street. 
Miss Elizabeth L. Koues. 
Day ScHOOL FoR GIRLS. Graduates prepared for College. 


From The New York Evangelist, June 16th, 1887: 

“It is pleasant to record a success well earned, and especially 
80 in the case of one whose course we have watched with the in- 
terest of personal friendship. . . Few possess in an equal 
degree that indefinable tact which causes everything to glide 
smoothly, and makes the school the place most loved next to the 
home. Indeed, such a school és a home, and happy are the young 
who are privileged to form a part, of a domestic circle graced by 
so much culture and refinement.’ 





BOARDING AND 





New York, 148 Madison Avenue. 
Mrs. Roberts and Miss Walker’s Eng- 


LISH AND FRENCH SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES AND LITTLE 
GiRLs. No home study for pupils under fourteen. 


NEw York CIry, 37 East 68th Street. 
The Misses Wreaks’ English, French, 


AND GERMAN BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Re-opens 
Sept. 29th. Kindergarten and separate class for little boys. 


New YorK City, 4 East 58th Street. 


Mrs. Salisbury’s School for Girls. 
mage October 1st. (aca Central Park.) 


New York Ciry, 414 Madison Avenue, near 48th Street. 


Mrs. Griffitts’ Day School for Young 
LADIES AND LITTLE GIRLS. Re-opens October 3d. 











New York City, West End Avenue, No. 50. 


West End Avenue School for Girls 
opens September 26th, under the direction of Miss Martha 
8. Thompson, Miss Aletta Annin, and Miss Lucie C. Beard. 





New YorE Ciry, 44 East 78th Street (near Central Park). 
The Misses Perine’s School for Girls, 





New York City, 721 Madison Avenue, near 64th Street. 


The Collegiate School. For Boys anp Youne 
MEN. The 68th school year begins Sept. 2ist, 1887. Circulars 
on a REv. Dr. HENRY B. CHaAPin, Principal. 





NEW tee City, 38 West 59th Street. 


Dr. J. Sachs’s Collegiate Institute. 
conueinentl aetiectcmeaieia for Colleges and Scientific Schools. 


New YORK City, 647 Madison Avenue. 
The Misses Moses’ Day and Boarding 


SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES AND CHILDREN. Re-opens Sep- 
tember 29th. 





New York City, 54 West 57th Street. 


Nowell and Schermerhorn’s School 
FoR Boys. Day and Boarding Pupils. Business and College. 
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New York City, 6 and 8 East 53d Street. 
Mrs. Sylvanus Reed’s Boarding and 
Day SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 24th year begins Oct., 1887. 





New York Cry, 31 West 42d Street. 
Miss Crocker and Miss Beck’s School 
FOR GIRLS cite palate 29th. Class for on. 





New York Ciry, 106 East 88th Street, near Park Ave. 
Miss Susan M. Van Amringe’s Day 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. School year will begin October 4, 1887. 
REFERENCES: Rev. Howard Crosby, D.D.; Rt. Rev. Henry C. 
Potter, D.D., Bishop of New York; Prof. J. H. Van Amringe, 
Columbia College. Circulars on application. 








New York Crry, 713-715 Fifth Avenue. 


Miss Annie Brown’s School for Girls. 
Re-opens October 38d. 


New York City, 2123 Fifth Avenue. 


Mrs. Smuller and Daughters’ Boarding 
AND Day SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Opens September 20th. 








New YORK Ciry, 51 West 52d Street. 
Mrs. Gallaher’s School for Young 
LADIES. Re-opens Oct. 8d. Greek, Latin, English, Italian, Ger- 
man. A thorough French education. Courses in the Sciences, 
Mathematics, and Drawing. Special attention to Primary 
Classes. Circulars. 





NEw YORK Ciry, 63 East 59th Street (Central Park). 
The Park Collegiate School (Boys). 
ELMER E. PHILLIPS, M.A., Principal. 


Re-opens Sept. 27th. 
New York crry, § 24 West 38th Street. 
Mme. da Silva’s Boarding and Day 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. (Formerly Mrs. Ogden Hoffman's.) 
Re-opens October 3d. 


New York Ciry, 20 East 62d Street (Central Park). 
Prof. and Madame Alfred Colin’s 
ScHOOL FOR GIRLS, formerly in Paris. Resident pupils re- 
ceived. Re-opens October 3d. 








New YorK City, 54 and 56 West 55th Street. 
Rutgers Female College. Preparatory ana 
Boarding Departments. 49th year opens September 28th, 1887, 
REv. G. W. SAMSON, D. D., President, 





NEw YORK CIrTy, 26 East 56th Street. 
Mile. Ruel’s School for Girls. 
ape October 5th. Genie limited to fifty.) 


New Yor«K City, 32 West 40th Street. 
The Comstock School. (Establishea 1862.) 
FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Muss Day in charge. 


New York City, 9 West 14th Street. 
Stammering. An Institute where all nervous defects 


of speech are thoroughly corrected and cured. 


“*Mr. Aldrich’s school is a public benefit of inestimable value.” 
—N. ¥. Tribune, 


For full information, testimonials from Beachy pupils and 


eminent men, send for circular. 
I. R. ALDRICH. 





New York, Brooklyn, 154 Montague Street. 


Mrs. Robert Goodwin’s School for 
GIRLS re-opens September 29th. Class for little boys. 











~~” EDUCATIONAL: 


New YORK—P HILADELPHIA—CHICAGO—CINCINNATI—SAN | 
FRANCISCO. | 


| 
Haven’s Short-Mand and Type-Writ- | 
ING COLLEGES give skill for office positions in THREE MONTHS 
to all-day pupils. No failures by Haven’s System. Same facil- 
ities at each College. Pamphlets Free. HAVEN’s COLLEGES: 
193 Broadway, New York; 1322 Chestnut St., Philadelphia ; 
139 Madison St., Chicago; 129 West Fifth St., Cincinnati; 
23 Kearny St., San Francisco. 





The Berlitz School of Languages. 
New YORE, 23 West 23d Street, and 627 Madison Avenue. 
BROOKLYN, 40 Court Street. » 
Boston, 154 Tremont Street. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1523 Chestnut Street. 
WASHINGTON, 723 14th Street, N. W. 





New YORK, Rye, Westchester Co. 
Rye Seminary. Mrs. 8. J. Lire, Principal. 





New York, Croton-on-Hudson, Westchester Co. 
Boarding School for Girls. 


Miss 8S. P. BANKS, 
Miss C. 8. UNDERHILL 


Principals. 








New YorkK, Tarrytown. 
$250— At - Mount 


SEMINARY. Music and Art extra. 


Hope Ladies’ 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Record Building, 917 and 
2 Chestnut Street. Offices: Rooms 5 and 6, Second 
oor. 


Peirce College of Business, 





Thomas May | 


Peirce, M.A., Principal and Founder. Ladies and gentlemen | 
are instructed in technical knowledge qualifying them for the | 


transaction of business and the proper management of business 


ings, containing addresses of Governors Beaver and Biggs, 
and Rev. Sam. W. Small and Rev. Sam. P. Jones. 
REv. JOHN THOoMpson, Dean. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 4318 and 4315 Walnut St. 


French and English Home School. 
Under charge of Mme. Clerc and Miss M. L. Pecke. French 


spoken fluently in two years. No day scholars. Terms, $300 


per year. 


Address MME. H. CLERC. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1200 Chestnut Street. 


College of Commerce, The Leading School of 

Business Sciences. Open all the year. Students enrolled at 

any time. Send for Circulars and Report of Commencement. 
Tos. J. PRICKETT, President. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. 


Bishopthorpe. A Church School for Girls. 19th 
year. Pupils prepared for College. F. I. Watsu, Principal. 
Senuyper Fidelis. Fideli Certa Merces. (School Legend.) 





New JERSEY, Freehold. 


Freehold Institute, Forty-fourth year. Prepares 
boys and young men for business; for Princeton, Columbia, 


Yale, or Harvard ; for West Point, Annapolis, or Polytechnic | 


schools. Backward boys taught privately. 
Rev. A. G. CHAMBERS, A.M., Principal. 


NEw JERSEY, Belleville Heights. 





Truro Seminary. For Youne Lapres. Nine miles | 


from New York City. Address 
Mrs. GASHERRE DE WITT, Belleville, N. J. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Belmont, Waverly Station. 


Miss L. A. Mill’s Select Mome School 


has removed to the ‘Thayer Mansion,” seven miles from 
Boston, 16th year begins September 28th. 


| St. Timothy’s English, French, 





| Instruction. 
| Arranging Musical Manuscript. 


CONNECTICUT, Riverside (New Haven R. R.). 


Mrs. Skelding’s Home School for Boys. 
On a farm, one hour from New York. REFERENCES: Rev. Dr. 
Rylance, Rector St. Mark’s, New York City; Mr. W. H. Farrell, 
45 Exchange Place, New York City; Mr. L. A. Lockwood, 61 
Liberty Street, New York City; Dr. W. L. Griswold, Green- 
wich, Conn.; Hon. Geo. H. Hoyt, Stamford, Conn.; Hon. H. W. 
R. Hoyt, Greenwich, Conn. 





CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 33 Wall Street. 


Miss Bartlett’s Home and Day School 
FoR YounG LaprEs (formerly Miss Nott’s), will open Septem- 
ber 2ist. Circulars sent on application. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Harvard University. 
Summer Course of the Physical Train- 
ING SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS. Hemenway Gymnasium. Open 


to both sexes. 
D. A. SARGENT, A.M., M.D., Director. 








ILLINOIS, Chicago, 1832-1836 Michigan Boulevard. 
Allen Academy. An English, French, German, and 
Classical School for the primary and higher education of boys 
and girls. Prepares for college or graduates students here, 
giving them diplomas. A few boys received into the President’s 
family. Backward boys receive special care. Gymnasium. 
Fifteen teachers. Twenty-fifth year opens September 21st. 

Tra W. ALLEN, A.M., LL.D., President. 
Ira W. ALLEN, JR., A.M., Master, 





Our0, Cincinnati, Walnut Hills. 
Miss Nourse will re-open her ENGLISH AND FRENCH 


FAMILY AND Day ScHOOL, September 27th, 1887. Pupils may 
take special work, or the full course of study, fitting for 
College Examinations. 





On10, Cincinnati, Mt. Auburn. 


Mt. Auburn Institute. Esrasuisuep 1856. 


- | , story and Literature a 
affairs. Call or write for circular and commencement proceed- | Fausiy Gomoot yo Towne Lassa. History 


specialty. Careful home training and social culture. Music 


| and Art. Advantages of Cincinnati made available to pupils. 
| European vacation parties. Address 


H. THANE MILLER. 





MARYLAND, Catonsville. 

and 
GERMAN SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES re-opens September 21st, 
1887. Address Misses M. L. and S. K. CARTER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Franklin Square. 


New England Conservatory of Music. 
The largest and best equipped in the world. 100 instructors, 
2186 students last year. Thorough instruction in Vocal) and In- 
strumental Music, Piano and Organ Tuning, Fine Arts, Ora- 
tory, Literature, French, German, and Italian Languages, 
English Branches, Gymnastics, etc. Tuition, $5 to $25; board 
and room, with steam heat and electric light, $5 to $7.50 per 
week. Fall term begins September 8th, 1887. For illustrated 
calendar, with full information, address 
E. TouRJEE, Director. 





New York City, 5 East 14th Street. ; 
New York Conservatory of Music. 


| Located only at 5 East 14th Street, third door East of Fifth 


Avenue. Chartered in 1865. This famous Music School open 
day and evening. 

New York City, 21 East 14th Street. 
Metropolitan Conservatory. The leading 
music school. H. W. GREENE, saan 

Send for 50-page circular. Cc. B. HAWLEY, Directors. 





NEw YORK CITy, 25 Union Square, care Wm. A. PonD & Co. 


Mr. Albert W. Berg, Piano, Organ and Harmony 
Mr. BERG makes a specialty of Revising and 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Boston (Chickerings). 
Frederick Clark and Anna Steiniger. 


| Natural Piano-forte Method based upon curved lines of beauty. 











fi RE A SPIRIT | KNOW: _ 

— ais ARE DID YOu'DIE os 

KING LEAR TRYING TO RECOGNIZE HIS DAUGHTER 
CORDELIA. Price, $20.00. 

These groups are packed, without extra charge, to go 
with safety to any part of the world. If intended for 
Wedding Presents, they will be forwarded promptly, as di- 
rected. An Illustrated Catalogue of all the groups, varying in 
price from $10 to $25, and pedestals (in ebony and mahogany 
finish), can be had on application, or will be mailed by inclosing 


Ten Cents to 
JOHN ROGERS, 
860 Broadway, cor. 17th St., New York. 
TAKE THE ELEVATOR. 











wr ft HELP a 
“= LAME E BACK. +. 





ALLCOCK’s Porous PLASTERS never fail to give 
speedy proof of their efficacy as the best external 
remedy for Weak Back, Rheumatism, Lumbago, 
Sciatica, Colds, Coughs, Sore Throat, Pulmonary 
and Kidney Difficulties, Malaria, Dyspepsia, Heart, 
Spleen, Liver and Stomach Affections, Strains, and 
all Local Pains. 

They have been in use for over twenty-five years, 
and their value has been attested by the highest 
medical authorities, as well as by the voluntary and 
unimpeachable testimonials from thousands who have 
used them. 

Ask for ALLCOcCK’s, and let no explanation or 
solicitation induce you to accept a substitute. 





HE GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
Silversmiths, announce that they have made 
careful preparation to meet the demands for 

Wedding Silver for the Autumn Season of 1887. 
The continuous and rapid development of the man- 

ufacture of Solid Silver Wares of a higher order of 

artistic excellence, has been a feature of this Company’s 


productions. 


The present display shows further pro- 


gress in that development, and in the larger and more 
expensive Wares their stock contains the most complete 


variety ever shown. 


BROADWAY & totTH ST,, 


NEW YORK, 


and by the best class of Jewelers throughout the country. 
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MAGAZINE. 


No. 4. 


THE PARIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. 
By Henry O. Avery. 


Sag HE phenomenal re- 
sults produced by 
the French School 
of Fine Arts, which 
for nearly four and 
a half centuries 
has successfully 
trained men from 
every civilized 

country of the earth, is a constant refu- 
tation of the criticisms of those who 
insist that to bring a student in contact 
with the masters of his art is merely to 
develop imitative ability through a sys- 
tem of instruction tending to perpetuate 
mannerisms, cramp individuality, and 
fetter genius—rather than to stimulate 
genuine originality. 

To believe these critics is to admit 
that schools of art are monuments of 


public dereliction that hasten the decay: 


of art and taste, by giving artificial ele- 
vation to mediocrity, deadening natural 
talent, and introducing into the freedom 
of art an unsalutary degree of the mas- 
ter’s authority and interference. 

Even as great a genius as Horace Ver- 
net recommended the suppression of the 
goverment school and academy at Rome. 
But the long list of artists who, since 
his time, have obtained their first pub- 
lic recognition and recompenses, while 
still at the school, proves how disastrous 
the adoption of his views would have 
been to the art of France, and those coun- 
tries which have been influenced by it. 

A school that can elevate a nation’s 
taste, which makes itself felt in the small- 
est article of usefulness that enters into 
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the commerce of the world, has a right 
to exist, and a mission to maintain, es- 
pecially while its superiority of standard 
is sustained through the teachings of 
men no less famous and _ world-re- 
nowned than Taine, Viollet-le-Duc, Le- 
sueur, Lenoir, Heuzey, and many others, 
whose writings and lectures explain all 
the truths and theories of art. Itisa 
rare treat to be shown by such talent 
how architecture goes through a regular 
gradation of changes from esthetic to 
utilitarian principles—from principles 
founded upon self-imposed laws of im- 
aginary construction, to those founded 
on the necessities of actual construction, 
the one concomitant and co-tempora- 
neous with ideal art, the other with imi- 
tative art; to have pointed out these 
changes, beginning with the Egyptians, 
whose buildings were hewn out of the 
rock, when economy was never ques- 
tioned, and ornament was flat and con- 
ventional, all to become, in the hands of 
the Greek, a style of greater elegance 
and refinement, though still stable, firm, 
and severe, with the perfect repose of a 
system which was complete, simple, in- 
tegrate, but limited, as the Greeks 
were moderate, always showing a refined 
reticence in their work ; to note how the 
Romans, who robbed the column of all 
pretence of occupation, carried their 
processes from unity to disintegration, 
from mass to detail, from esthetic to 
utilitarian construction, which finally led 
to that decadence of truth and beauty, 
which arrived with the advent of the 
early Christian ages. 
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Hippolyte-Adolphe Taine, Professor of Aésthetics, Section of Belles-Lettres. 


When Taine speaks, the élite of the 
Parisian art world often mingles with 
the ambitious students struggling for 
success. In elegant words, that are often 
translated in all the principal languages 
of Europe, he shows how the same 
changes are made obvious in painting 
that apply to its sister art, though their 
chronological sequence may not be so 
continuous, when mass becomes aban- 
doned for detail, severity for picturesque 
effect, breadth and simplicity for brill- 
iancy and force, and how by degrees we 
come to more perfect art while going 
through the same phases as in archi- 
tecture, from simplicity, breadth, and 
largeness, both of style and material, to 
complexity, detail, realism, and finish. 

It is interesting to trace the history 
of a school whose position and eminence 
among the art centres and countries of 
the world is incontestable. It was vir- 
tually created more than half a century 
before the discovery of America, when 
Charles VII. founded the Academy of 
St. Luke for the instruction of paint- 
ing, and gave it special privileges by 
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exempting the pro- 
fessors and members 
from taxation and mil- 
itary duty. These 
privileges and powers 
were confirmed, and 
even extended, under 
the various monarchs 
and the several Louis, 
until the Fourteenth 
instituted, at the in- 
stigation of his prime 
minister, Colbert, the 
“National School of 
Fine Arts,” which he 
thoroughly organized 
and equipped, while 
placing it under the 
complete control of 
the Academy, now 
known as the Insti- 
tuteof France. These 
great prerogatives 
were maintained 
through the dynasties 
of all the Orleanists, 
and until the third 
Napoleon, who 
changed the organi- 
zation and arrogated 
to himself the control of the school, 
through his Minister of the Fine Arts. 
The latter penetrated into the councils of 
the administration, as the emperor in- 
sisted that the institution was a service 
of the state, whose management should 
be one of the attributes of a ministerial 
department, regulated and administered 
by doctrines, rules, and principles in 
keeping with the theories of Imperial- 
ism. This reform, so radical, of asystem 
which had lasted two hundred years, 
aroused violent recriminations, as the 
Institute of France saw, with great dis- 
pleasure, escape from it attributes that 
had given it a role and considerable im- 
portance. But time and results have 
justified the change, and the “Forty 
Immortals” of the Academy, have since 
admitted the sagacity of the act, and 
concede that the transfer of authority 
was for the best interests of France and 
its art. 

For the encouragement and emula- 
tion of about one thousand pupils of the 
school the state has instituted a large 
number of medals and cash prizes, to 
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which have been added several private legacies, of former pupils and others, that 
yield a revenue of nearly forty thousand francs. Among these is the interest of 
an endowment of seven thousand dollars sent to France this year by the former 
American pupils (aided by a few other architects and patrons of art), in recogni- 
tion of the gratuitous education they had received from the French Government, 
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Alexandre Cabanel, Professor of Painting. 


and the hospitality and courtesy that 


had been shown them by the authori- 
ties, professors, and pupils of the school. 
All these prizes, except the last men- 
tioned, are offered to foreigners as well 
as the French, with the hospitality of 
the institution, there being no tuition fee 


of any kind allowed or accepted. The 
“Grand Prize of Rome ” is restricted to 
Frenchmen ; this is a travelling scholar- 
ship, instituted by Louis XIV. in his en- 
deavors to raise the character of the fine 
arts, by extending the functions of the 
Institute of France, with a branch acad- 
emy at Rome. This prize, though con- 
ducted entirely at the school, is awarded 
by the French Academy, and consists in 
a five-years’ residence in the Medici Pal- 
ace, purchased by the government for 
this purpose, though the second year the 
student is expected to visit the principal 
cities of Italy, and even go to Greece, 
where there is another academy of France 
at Athens. 

To visit Italy and reside in Rome, the 
cradle of civilization and the arts, in this 
marble villa of the Medici, where care is 
driven away ; to be able to admire every 
day the treasures of antiquity that sur- 
round one, and see them bathed in that 


warm sunlight which gives them so much 
value,—this is surely, for a student in art, 
a realized ideal. The group of men from 
the various sections of the school form 
an élite within an élite ; they are the con- 
querors of the “Grand Prize of Rome,” 
and reside in this palace, magnificently 
situated in the centre of a panorama 
where Rome, its monuments, its palaces, 
its vast campagna, its long line of aque- 
ducts, and its horizon of mountains ap- 
pears and disappears, all unfolding in a 
wonderful picture. To remain in such a 
place, and see these things with the eyes 
of youth, constitutes for all these artists 
the realization of a dream. They study 
hard and conscientiously. The sculptors 
copy and imitate the antique, the paint- 
ers follow the manner of the best of the 
old masters, while the architects endeavor 
to bring out in their restorations the 
physiognomy of the Roman monuments 
and the esthetic character that belongs 
to each, while also studying the moulded 
marbles gilded by the sun, the pictu- 
resque effects, the sombre richness of the 
Etruscan tombs, the lovely coloring of 
Pompeii, the dignity of Psstum, the 


Jean-Leon Gérdme, Professor of Painting 





‘' The Finding of the Head of Orpheus.” 


Successful sculptor’s sketch for the Grand Prize of Rome in 1878. 


beauty of the Sicilian tombs, and the 


antiquities of Greece. This group of 
copies, studies, and restorations repre- 
sents heroic efforts, fatiguing journeys 
for distant researches, discoveries im- 
pregnated with talent and intelligent 


discipline in the investigation of the 
principles of art and the traditions of 
antiquity. 

The competition for this travelling 
scholarship is the most exciting of the 
year ; while the results often crush many 
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Part of the Chateau Gaillon. 


a heart, and blast many a hope, for only 
one is chosen, out of an average of two 
hundred and fifty who annually present 
themselves in each of the four depart- 
ments. These are lessened in number 
by a series of tests, until finally ten from 
each are selected for the final struggle for 
the highest gift in the hands of the state. 
These forty men, brothers in the sister 
arts, devote their entire strength, energy, 
and talent for one hundred days, while 
working, like slaves in a quarry, or crim- 
inals in a prison; each competitor is 
guarded, separate, in a room about fif- 
teen feet square, while the corridors and 
entrances to the building are controlled 
by patrolling “guardians.” Here they 
work unaided by assistance or docu- 
ments. The award, which is made in 
August of each year, is generally ac- 
cepted with good grace by the van- 
quished, and only once in later years 
has there been any demonstration of dis- 
satisfaction,—when Bastien-Lepage lost 
the prize by the adverse vote of his own 
master, Cabanel, who was greeted on 
his departure from the council-room by 
a storm of hisses and groans; while a 


band of discontents, headed by Sarah 
Bernhardt, the actress, gained access to 
the exhibition-room, and surrounded the 
picture of the talented artist with palms 
and wreaths of immortelles, keeping 
possession of the place until the fair 
tragedienne, who was an enthusiastic 
admirer of the genius of Lepage, was po- 
litely requested to retire, and the men 
were less ceremoniously ejected. A sim- 
ilar, but quieter, protest was made in 
1865, when Regnault lost the prize ; 
though he had his revenge the next 
year, when he was unanimously chosen 
—a boon that never came to Lepage, 
though he tried three times. 

The list of successful men is a long 
one, and to give it would be but to re- 
peat the names of the greatest men who 
have brilliantly figured in the history 
of cotemporary art in France. During 
the competitions the government allows 
each candidate a small pension for his 
expenses, which has been generously 
added to by private endowments. The 
successful man becomes, on receiving 
the prize, a pensioner of the state for 
five years in Italy and Greece; has six 
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Monument, in the Ecole des Beaux-arts, to Henry Regnault. 
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Entrance Court. 


hundred dollars a year, besides an allowance of two hundred dollars for travelling 
expenses ; and for three years after his return to France receives six hundred 
more a year, and an inspectorship on a government cathedral, palace, or building, 
until his reputation is established—a magnificent encouragement for the culture 
of the fine arts worthy of copying by the other nations of the earth. 
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The school is built on 
the site of the old convent 
of the St. Augustins, con- 
verted, under Henry IV. 
into a museum of French 
monuments. The build- 
ings are isolated, irregu- 
lar, and _ picturesquely 
grouped, having been ar- 
ranged at first more es- 
pecially to receive the 
collection of over five 
hundred architectural 
fragments of ancient 
France, than to meet the 
requirements of a School 
of Fine Arts. These relics 
are placed chronologi- 
cally, in a series of court- 
yards and halls, them- 
selves built with some of 
the débris. 

The incoherency of dis- 
position and unfitness of 
the arrangement of this 
series of halls for the ne- 
cessities of the institution, 
led the third Napoleon, 
in the early part of his 
reign, to employ the fa- 
mous architect of the 
Louvre, Félix Duban, to 
better adapt the buildings 
to the conveniences of the 
students and the require- 
ments of the administra- 
tion ; and his genius created a series of 
studios, amphitheatres, hemicycles, reci- 
tation, lecture, examination, and coun- 
cil rooms, with a grand art library and 
museums of painting, sculpture, and 
architecture, besides fascinating series 
of courts, corridors, halls, loggias, and 
gardens, that are beyond comparison 
with anything in Europe. Each feature 
has a varied character, an expressive 
ornamentation, a philosophical idea to 
maintain, and a poetic story to tell; 
nothing has been neglected to excite 
the young student, either by original 
works or the copies of great men. 

Here, for instance, is a reduction of 
the Sistine Chapel, with its copy of the 
Last Judgment of Michael Angelo in the 
old chapel of the Augustin nuns, and 
beside it the Loggia of the Vatican, 
with the Raphael frescos accurately 
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Isidore Pils, Professor of Painting. 


and faithfully repeated, giving to thou- 
sands of students of France and other 
countries the same sensations and pleas- 
ures that must have been experienced by 
those who have lived among the origi- 
nals. This Loggia is ably seconded by 
porticos, where are presented, restored 
into a frieze, with majestic continuity, 
the famous reliefs of the Partheniz ; 
while the large entrance-court is virt- 
ually incrusted with endless fragments, 
which admirably tell the fascinating 
story of the dawn of France’s second 
Renaissance, and which have been so 
cleverly adapted to the surrounding 
buildings as to appear members of 
them rather than ornaments. Finally, 
what remained of the débris collected 
after the sacrilegious ravages of the 
Revolution has been used in a second 
inner court, in so picturesque a way— 
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framed in, reanimated, and reconstruct- 
ed—that the ruins have become a monu- 
ment. Nothing could be more perfect 
than these two courts, beginning with 
the Chateaux of Gaillon and Amboise, and 
leading through fragments of successive 
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Jules André, Professor of Architecture. 


centuries down to the main building of 
the school, in the correct and elegant 
style of later times, with its long series 
of marbles copied from the antique by 
the prizemen at Rome. 

These courts should be seen early in 
the day, through the slanting rays of the 
morning sun, casting its long shadows ; 
for then no noise disturbs the visitor, for 
whom the place is no longer a court, but 
rather appears the entrance of an Italian 
palace, with its many fragments that 
seem to announce the approach to a mu- 
seum. Fora while one is transported to 
that part of Northern Italy ornamented 
by the clever Lombards who were called 
to Rome by the popes ; then he imagines 
himself in Florence, in an unknown 
promenade, not far from the old palace ; 
while it seems as though a few steps 
only would bring him before the Loggia 
of the Lanzi or the Palace of the Strozzi, 
so true is the harmony of the disposition 
and the arrangement of the detail. 

In the gardens, farther removed, an- 
other order of sensations begins, for we 
are transported near to Rome, to a cor- 
ner of a villa that recalls the habits and 
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tastes of the Roman princes; on the 
lawns rise isolated columns of marble, 
supporting only their own capitals, like 
the votive pillars of the Forum, while all 
is surrounded by a row of ruined vine- 
covered arcades, within the shade of 
which are thrown, with an art full of 
abandon, capitals, cornices, friezes, and 
débris of many a ruined French monu- 
ment, worthy to rival those of Greece 
and Rome ; a high sculptured fountain 
spreads its freshness and tempts one on 
to the old cloister of the Augustin nuns, 
which has been transformed into a Pom- 
peian atrium, the upper floor having the 
character of the Campagna homes of old ; 
while the mulberry-tree in the corner, 
the lawns, the flowers, and the single 
jet of water in the centre Etruscan ba- 
sin, all surrounded by the warm-tinted 
arcades, with marble floor-mosaics, on 
which rest statuettes in every nook and 
corner, transport one within the very 
walls of a Roman house. 

In the presence of these courts, gar- 
dens, and cloisters one experiences an in- 
describable feeling of calm ; and a seren- 
ity here creeps over the brain of the 
dweller in a large city which shows how 
great must have been the genius of Du- 
ban to be able so to express what he felt 
in his artistic being—to bring here and 
perpetuate, for others, what he himself 
loved and the joys he felt in his travels. 
The students are justly proud of the 
school, and grateful to the artist, poet, 
and dilettante who knew how to trans- 
form it from a place of study into this 
enchanting one, and create for them a 
palace that for richness of effect is equal 
to Pompeii and for originality is worthy 
of the best periods of the Renaissance. 

With all this general effect of high 
artistic beauty another aim was success- 
fully joined by the architect, which was 
to present in detail to the students fac- 
similes and replicas of the most famous 
works existing in the world ofart. This 
has been successfully accomplished in 
various picturesque ways; for in the 
large Exhibition “Hall of Melpomene” 
arethe celebrated prophets and sibyls 
of Michael Angelo and the masterpieces 
of Raphael and others; in a “Hall of 
Models” are graphically and intelli- 
gently presented, in cork, the entire range 
of Egyptian, Greek, Roman, and me- 
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School and Library Entrance, 


diseval architecture; while in the famous “Gallery of Casts,” the largest and finest 
in the world, rise, grand and majestic, above the thousands of other objects, the 
full-size columns of the Parthenon and the Temple of Jupiter Stator. These casts, 
in endless rooms, halls, and corridors, all grand types, appear as mute teachers, 
who seem to say to the student: “In us are contained the secret of beauty and 
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proportion, and the highest expression of true art ; do not copy us, but remember 
the laws that control us ; do not imitate, but create, by returning to simplicity and 
grandeur, while writing naturally, and without affectation and pretension, that 
beautiful universal tongue called art. Be thinkers, besides observers ; and, above 
all, maintain in France that initiative which, in the arts, has procured for her so 
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The Gallery of Casts. 


many victories and such constant su- 


premacy.” 

As a fit place for the annual distribu- 
tion of prizes, the “ Hemicycle,” or semi- 
circular amphitheatre, was planned ; and 
afterward made famous by Paul Dela- 
roche, who decorated its walls with a 
group of men assembled, for the distri- 
bution of recompenses to successful tal- 
ent, before the greatest artists of every 
age and country from the age of Pericles 
down to that of Louis XIV. Seated in a 
Temple of Fame are Apelles, Phidias, 
and Ictinus, who preside by right of 
their antique fame, surrounded by four 
female figures, who represent, collective- 
ly, the theory of art, and separately per- 
sonify the four great influences—Greek 
Art, Roman Art, Gothic Art, and the 
Renaissance—which have controlled the 
forms of its development. In this mag- 
nificent Pantheon the successful students 
in painting, sculpture, and architecture 
appear to receive their crowns, as though 
from the very hands of Apelles, Phidias, 
and Ictinus themselves. 

As to the practical workings of the 
‘school, it has a perfect system of train- 
ing in all the departments of art that 


are necessary for a complete compre- 
hension of the requirements of the 
branches undertaken, both practical 
and theoretical. The methods of in- 
struction have always been criticised by 
foreign governments, who were jealous 
of the school’s prestige and wide-felt 
influence, and who claimed that the 
theories advanced tended to perpetuate 
prejudiced ideas and doctrines based 
upon classic traditions that belong to 
the past, and prevented fresh and vigor- 
ous individuality from receiving encour- 
agement and recognition. But this is 
only partly true, as the large corps of 
French professors never attempt to 
reduce the instruction to a formula— 
knowing that art eludes any attempt to 
analyze it, or fix its principles by log- 
ical deductions. They are always men 
of eminence, whose knowledge never sti- 
fle: their inspirations, and the choice of 
any one is left to the taste of the pupil 
on entering the school. Ingres, in the 
first half of this century, and the cele- 
brated trio, Cabanel, Géréme, and Pils, 
under the second empire and republic, 
with Jules André, the celebrated archi- 
tect, have here shaped the art of France, 
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Billiard Hall. 
Successful sketch for the architectural Grand Prize of Rome, 1866. 


and made its progress sure and un- 
changeable. 

The vast collection of models, copies, 
and originals already mentioned forms 
the most conspicuous feature in the 
system of instruction, which elevates it 
above any other of its kind in the 
world ; while lectures are made a prom- 
inent factor, by men eminent in their 
respective fields, in branches such as 
history of art, anatomy, perspective, 
ornament, costumes, archeology, and 
esthetics. These are for the painters, 
sculptors, and engravers; and for the 
architects, besides some of the above, 
there are others on architectural his- 
tory, architectural theory, building leg- 
islation, physics, chemistry, universal 
history, literature, decorative composi- 
tion, construction (both theoretical and 
practical), plain and descriptive geom- 
etry, stereotomy, and mathematics (from 
the first principles of arithmetic to the 
highest branch of mechanics). 

Vo. II.—26 


The training in the sister arts of 
painting, sculpture, and engraving is as 
much theoretical as practical, and pres- 
ence at the lectures and attendance at 
the competitions is never made obliga- 
tory to the student ; whereas the archi- 
tects are treated with more strictness 
and severity. As painting and sculpture 
are called the poetry of art, so archi- 
tecture may be considered the prose, 
whose principles are truthfulness, good- 
sense, and perspicuity, which require 
considerations of method, order, form, 
clearness, precision, and sobriety in the 
work, and in the student the qualities of 
a quick and sensitive intelligence and an 
open, flexible, and cultivated mind. 

Of course the higher walks of either 
art, that grow eloquent and rhythmical, 
poetic in purpose, aiming at expression 
of sentiment, can only be trod by men 
of genius ; but the training of the school 
produces an endless array of men of 
talent. 
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The lectures are mostly given, when 
feasible, in the early morning, in the vari- 
ous coquettish hemicycles and amphithe- 
atres, planned for these purposes, where 
two or three guardians, in their peculiar 
cloaks of the first empire, and cocked 
hats, are always required to keep the rest- 
less and obstreperous Frenchmen from 
guying the professors or chaffing their 
neighbors. The rest of the work is 
done in the ateliers, or studios, many of 
which are private and in various parts 
of the city of Paris, as the government 
cannot accommodate more than half of 
the one thousand pupils who are in con- 
stant attendance. The painters draw 
from the cast, antique figure, and life, 
and afterward draw and paint from 
life, according to the grade of the stu- 
dent, the master criticising twice, at the 
beginning and end of the week, to show 
how a drawing is begun, and then to 
tell how well or how badly it is finished, 
according to circumstances. The mod- 


els pose from seven till twelve in the 
morning, when regular attendance is re- 
quired, or the pupil's right to a place is 
endangered ; occasionally, a corpse of 


a fine form of humanity is sent over 
from the Hétel Dieu, for the students 
to dissect and study. A strong feature 
of the school is “‘ Yvon’s class” in draw- 
ing from life, during the declining hours 
of the afternoon, when the dusk prevents 
the safe use of color. The struggle for 
“place” in this limited amphitheatre is 
always great, and creates the highest 
rivalry and feeling among the pupils ; 
it is a common thing to find Americans 
enrolled in the front of the list, after an 
exciting competition. 

The sculptors are subjected to the 
same severe training as the painters, 
only working in modelling-clay instead 
of pigments; while the engravers on 
steel, copper, gems, and die-sinkers are 
first obliged to model in clay and draw 
from life for a year or two, as if they 
seriously intended to become either 
sculptors or painters ; and this severe 
but splendid régime is the secret of 
the demand for. their work in after-life 
in all the art centres of Europe. The 
architects, like the others, work in nu- 
merous studios, where they pursue, 
under the control of eminent masters, 
the studies prescribed by the adminis- 
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tration, and then qualify themselves at 
the examinations (held twice a year): 
First, for the admission to the school it- 
self—the most severe test of all—in the 
rudiments of the above-named branches ; 
besides an examination of artistic worth 
and capacity in the art selected ; and 
then for advancement to the grades of 
second and, later, first class; finally, 
they appear for the diploma of capacity, 
to reach which takes an attendance of 
about six years of earnest and consci- 
entious application. 

The system of the school in all its 
departments is by concours, or competi- 
tions, which is the only sufficient agency 
for bringing out the men’s powers. 

The student passes from grade to 
grade by these concours, and emula- 
tion is the watchword for all. For this 
reason the men collect, on certain days, 
in a building adapted to the purpose, 
where each pupil stands in a stall, like 
a horse, hid from his neighbor, from 
nine in the morning until nine at night, 
forbidden to leave, except from abso- 
lute necessity or to eat his two meals 
furnished by the administration. The 
meal-hour is always a turbulent one, 
ending invariably in the heated politi- 
cal discussion inseparable from a large 
gathering of Frenchmen, and often tak- 
ing such a serious turn that the large 
corps of guardians sent in by the supe- 
rior officer of the school, for surveillance, 
are obliged to charge on the men and 
drive them back into their dens for the 
afternoon’s work. The walls and stalls of 
these rooms are literally covered with 
humorous and telling caricatures by 
men who have since taken high posi- 
tions in their arts. Bastien-Lepage as 
an emperor, and Regnault, on horse- 
back, as a conquering Gaul returning 
to his native city—though drawn for and 
intended as caricatures, were none the 
less prophetic of the triumphant places 
these two men achieved in the world of 
art. 

While in the “ stalls,” a programme is 
given for a problem to be executed in 
oil, clay, or pencil, according to the 
department, in a week, month, or two 
months, according to its character. At 
the end of the day an esquisse, or 
sketch, made entirely without docu- 
ments of reference, is left behind with 
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an officer of the school, which shows 
how the requirements of the programme 
are to be met. This sketch, a copy or 
tracing of which is carried away by the 
student, is developed in the different 
studios, under the supervision and coun- 
sel of the respective masters, and finally 
handed in, in the shape of highly fin- 
ished drawings or models, on the pre- 
scribed day ; and thenjudged by a jury 
of a dozen or more men, which awards 
honorable mentions for the first, or ele- 
mentary, grades, and medals or cash 
prizes for the higher classes—except to 
those who have deviated too much from 
the original sketch, who are therefore 
withdrawn from the competition. A 
feature that is conceded to be the best 
of all is the monthly gathering of the 
pupils in the “stalls,” where the pro- 
gramme given is required to be com- 
posed, studied, elaborated, and finished, 
all in twelve hours—a splendid exercise 
that has given the French that extraor- 
dinary facility for expressing, in a few 
touches of the brush, pencil, or tool, 
what they feel, and for which they are 
justly famous. 

The elaborate system of instruction 
which has been thus described is guid- 
ed by a director, secretary, librarian, 
and a large number of subordinates, 
aided by a large faculty, who, in turn, 
are assisted in their decisions of the 
competitions of emulation by a com- 
mission of twenty honorary members, 
selected from the most distinguished 
artists. 

These eminent professors and their 
predecessors have made the School of 
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Fine Arts what it is to-day; in early 
days, before its proper development, the 
artists only walked in the paths opened 
for them by the Florentine and Roman 
masters. The Dutch and Flemish schools, 
though they enjoyed great prestige, and 
though they had some great men, yet 
taught art without thought, imitation 
without ideality or poetry, and encour- 
aged a servile copying of nature, with 
extraordinary minuteness of workman- 
ship, that lessened the artistic faculty. 
The French saw and felt that art should 
be elevated by thought, poetry, philoso- 
phy, and Christian sentiment ; so that 
they have produced a species of art 
which was at all times truly and con- 
spicuously original. 

As the three Louis were great pat- 
rons of ecclesiastical art, their dynasties 
developed the religious ideal ; the Rev- 
olution created the philosophical ideal. 
This was followed, under Louis Philippe, 
by the Romanticists, who fought against 
the large canvases of the first empire 
and produced the Orientalists, from 
whom outgrew the Realists of our day. 
But through all these struggles France 
has always possessed a true school, 
which has produced a succession of 
great men, always upholding its tradi- 
tions—men who have united nobleness 
and dignity of form to the most con- 
scientious adherence to nature, and who 
have brought to the service of their 
realism a profound knowledge of color- 
ing, a correctness of design, and truth 
of expression, which have won for them 
the highest positions in the hierarchy 
of art. 
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Successful sketch for the architectural Grand Prize of Rome, 1872. 





SETH’S BROTHER'S WIFE. 
By Harold Frederic. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
MILTON’S ASPIRATIONS. 


Tue lamps were lighted in the little 
partitioned-off square which served as 
the editorial room of the Banner, when 
John returned. He found Seth weakly 
striving to write something for the edi- 
torial page, and in substance laid the 
situation before him. He was not feel- 
ing very amiably toward his young 
brother at the moment, and he spoke 
with cold distinctness. The tone was 
lost upon Seth, who said, wearily : 

“T don’t see that it makes much dif- 
ference—her refusing. What good would 
it have done, if she had gone to Annie? 
She could only tell her that she had 
abandoned such and such ideas. That 
isn’t what counts. The fact of impor- 


tance is that she ever entertained them, 
that they ever existed. To my notion, 


there’s nothing to do but to wait and see 
what comes of Beekman’s suspicions. 
What do you think of them, anyway? 
I have been trying to imagine what he is 
aiming at, but it puzzles me. What do 
you think?” 

“To tell the truth, I haven’t been 
thinking of that. My mind has been 
occupied with the female aspects of the 
thing. I’m not impatient. Evidently, 
Beekman and Ansdell think they have 
got hold of something. They are not 
the men to go off on a wild-goose chase. 
Very good; I can wait until they are 
ready to explain. But what I can’t wait 
for—or bear to think about—is poor 
Annie, suffering as she must be suffering 
to have written that letter.” 

“Yes, I've thought of that, too, but 
Tm helpless. I can’t think of anything ; 
I can’t do anything.” 

* You don’t seem to be of much use, 
for a fact,” mused the brother. “Il tell 
you what Ill do, if you think best. To- 
morrow afternoon, after I’ve seen Ansdell, 
or before that if he doesn’t come, I will 
go over and see Annie myself. I can go 
over to the school-house by the back 
road, and walk home with her. Perhaps 


by that time, too, I shall have something 
tangible to explain to her. Until then, 
I suppose she must continue in suspense. 
It is the penance she ought to do, I dare 
say ”—the brother added this in mildly 
sarcastic rebuke—“for the luxury of 
being in love with such a transcendent 
genius as you are.” 


Something like an hour before this, 
Annie had dismissed her classes and 
locked up the school-house for the night. 
As she did so, she mentally wondered if 
she should ever have the strength to walk 
home. 

The day had been one long-drawn-out 
torture, from its first waking moments ; 
indeed, there seemed to have been noth- 
ing but anguish since her interview with 
Isabel, the previous day—not even the 
oblivion of sleep. Her impulse, and her 
grandmother’s advice, had been to re- 
main at home; but she had already left 
the school unopened on the fatal Tues- 
day, in the shock of the news of Albert’s 
death ; to absent herself a second day 
might prejudice the trustees against her. 
Besides, the occupation might serve to 
divert her thoughts. 

Perhaps the trustees were satisfied, she 
said to herself now, locking the door; 
but there certainly had been no relief in 
the day’s labor. The little children had 
been unwontedly stupid and trying ; the 
older boys, some of them almost of her 
own age, had never before seemed so un- 
ruly and loutishly impertinent. Even 
these experiences alone would have 
availed to discourage her; as it was, 
they added the stinging of insects to 
her great heartache. With some organ- 
izations, the lesser pain nullifies the 
other. She seemed to have a capacity for 
suffering, now, which took in, and made 
the most of, every element of agony, great 
and small. She turned from the rusty, 
squat little old building and began her 
journey homeward, with hanging head, 
and a deadly sense of weakness, physical 
and spiritual, crushing her whole being. 

Milton Squires had been watching for 
her appearance for some time, from a 
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sheltering ridge of berry-bushes and 
wall beyond the school, and he hurried 
now to overtake her, clumsily professing 
surprise at the meeting. 

“T jes’ happened up this way,” he 
said. ‘ Dunnao when I be’n up here on 
this road b’fore. Never dreampt o’ seein’ 
yeou.” 

She made answer of some sort, as un- 
intelligible and meaningless to herself as 
to him. She did not know whether it 
was a relief or otherwise that he was 
evidently going to walk home with her. 
Perhaps, if she let him do all the talking, 
the companionship would help her to get 
over the ordeal of the return less miser- 
ably. But she could not, and she would 
not, talk. 

“T kind o’ thought mebbe you'd shet 
up schewl for a week’r sao,” he pro- 
ceeded, ingratiatingly ; “but then ag’in, 
I said to m’self, ‘ No, siree, she ain’t thet 
kine of a gal. Ef she’s got any work to 
dew, she jes’ does it, rain’r shine.’ Thet’s 
what I said. Pooty bad business, wa’n’t 
it, this death of yer cousin ?” 

“ Dreadful!” she murmured, wishing 
he would talk of something else. 

“ Yes, sir; it’s about’s bad’s they make 
‘em. Some queer things ’baout it, tew. I 
spose yeh ain’t heerd no gossup "baout 
it, hev yeh?” 

“No,” she whispered, with a sinking 
heart ; a real effort was needed to speak 
the other words: “What gossip? Is 
there gossip ?” 

* Dunnao’s yeh kin call it real gossup. 
P’raps nobuddy else won’t ’spicion noth- 
in’. But to me they’s some things ’baout 
it that looks darned cur’ous. Of caourse, 
it ain’t none o’ my business to blab *baout 
the thing.” 

“No, of course.” 

These little words, spoken falteringly, 
confirmed all that Milton had wished to 
learn the truth about. Over night a 
stupendous scheme had budded, un- 
folded, blossomed in his mind. Origi- 
nally, his primitive intellect had gone no 
further than the simple idea of com- 
mitting homicide under circumstances 
which would inevitably point to an acci- 
dent. The plan was clever in its very 
nakedness. But through some row 
among the women, probably out of jeal- 
ousy, the hint of murder had been raised, 
and coupled with Seth’s name. If this 
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hint ripened into a suspicion and an in- 
quiry, a new situation would be created ; 
but Milton could not see any peril in it 
for him, for Seth would obviously be in- 
volved. But it would be better if no 
questions of murder were raised at all, 
and matters were allowed to stand. 
This would not only place Milton’s secu- 
rity beyond peradventure, but it would 
give him a tremendous grip upon Annie. 
It was in this direction that his mind had 
been working steadily since he heard of 
Annie’s suspicions. The opportunity 
seemed to have come for placing the 
cap-stone of acquisition upon the edifice 
of desire he had so long and patiently 
been rearing. 

As for the poor girl, she had reasoned 
herself out of the suspicion of Seth’s 
guilt a thousand times, only to find her- 
self hopelessly relapsing into the quag- 
mire. Milton’s hints came with cruel 
force to drag her back now, this time 
lower than ever. Even he seemed to 
know of it, but he proposed to maintain 
silence. Of course, he must be induced 
to keep silent. Oh! the agony of her 
thoughts ! 

*You’n’ Seth was allus kine o’ fr’en’ly,” 
he proceeded, “way back f’m th’ time 
yeh was boys ’n’ gals.” 

“Yes, we always were.” 

«’N’ they used to say, daown to th’ 
corners, that yeou two was baoun’ to 
make a match of it.” 

“There wasn’t anything in that at 
all!” She spoke decisively, almost per- 
emptorily. 

“Oh, they wa’n’t, ay?” 
evident jubilation in his tone. 
was nothin’ in that talk, ay?” 

“No, nothing.” 

The pair walked along on the side of 
the descending road silently for some 
moments. <A farmer passed them, haul- 
ing a load of pumpkins up the hill, and 
exchanged a nod of salutation with Mil- 
ton. This farmer remarked at his sup- 
per-table, an hour later, to his wife: “I'd 
bet a yoke o’ oxen thet Milton Squires 
is a-makin’ up to the schewl-teacher. I 
seed ’em walkin’ togither daown th’ hill, 
to-night, ’n’ he was a-lookin’ at her like 
a bear at a sap-trough. It fairly made 
me grit my teeth to see him, with his 
broadcloth cloze, ’n’ his watch-chain, ’n’ 
his ongainly ways.” To which his help- 
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meet acidulously responded: “ Well, I 
dunnao’s she c’d dew much better. She’s 
gittin’ pooty well along ; ’n’ fer all his 
ongainly ways, I don’t see but what he 
comes on "baout’s well’s some o’ them 
thet runs him daown. A gal can’t jedge 
much by a man’s ways haow he'll turn 
aout afterwards. J thought I’d got a 
prize.” Whereupon the honest yeoman 
chose silence as the better part. 

The red sun was hanging in a purplish 
haze over the edge of the hill as the two 
descended, and the leaves from Farmer 
Perkins’s maples rustled softly under 
their feet. Milton drew near his sub- 
ject : 

“T’ve be’n gittin’ on in th’ world sence 
yeou fust knew me, hain’t I?” 

“Yes, everybody says so.” 

*’N’ yit everybody don’t knaow half 
of it. I ain’t no han’ to tell all I knaow. 
Ef some folks c’d guess th’ speckle-ations 
I be’n in, ’n’ th’ cash I've got aout in 
mor’giges, ’n’ sao on, it'd make ’em open 
their eyes. It’s th’ still saow thet gits 
th’ swill, as my mother use’ to say, ’n’ 
I’ve be’n still enough “baout it, I guess.” 

His coarse chuckle jarred on the girl’s 
nerves, but the importance of placating 


him was uppermost in her mind, and she 
answered, as pleasantly as she could : 
“Tm sure I’m glad, Milton. You have 
worked hard all your life, and you de- 
serve it.” 
“Yeh air glad, reely naow ?” 


“Why, yes! Whyshouldn’tI be? It 
always pleases me to hear of people’s 
prosperity.” 

“But me purtic'ly? 
earnestly. 

“Oh, yes,” she replied, absent-mind- 
edly. Then the odd nature of the ques- 
tion occurred to her, but she was too 
distrait to think consecutively, and she 
added no comment to her answer. 

“Well, it eases me to hear yeh say 
thet,” he went on, with awkward delib- 
eration, “fer they’s somethin’ I’ve be’n 
wantin’ to say to yeh for along time. I 
don’t s’paose you reelize hoaw well off I 
am ?” 

She did not answer. Her mind seemed 
to refuse to act, and she heard only the 
sound of his words. He took her reply 
for granted, and continued : 

“Te’d e’en amost buy up thet farm 
there”—pointing over to the Fairchild 


” 


he persisted, 
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acres on the slope, now within sight— 
“’n’ I ain’t so all-fired sure yit that I 
won't, nuther! But what’s the good ’o 
money, onless yeh kin git what yeh want 
with it, ay ?” 

The impulse of her soul-weariness was 
to let this aimless question pass like the 
other, without reply. But she was re- 
minded of the importance of being 
pleasant to this tedious man, and so 
answered, entirely at random : 

* What is it you want, Milton?” 

“T dunnao—I'm kind o’ feared o’ put- 
tin’ my foot in it; yeh won’t be mad if I 
tell yeh?” 

“Why, no; of course not. What is 
it?” 

“Well, then,” he blurted out, “I want 
yeou!” 

The girl looked dumbly at him, at 
first not realizing at all the meaning of 
his words, then held as in a vice between 
the disposition to reply to him as he 
deserved and the danger, the terrible 
danger, of angering him. There flut- 
tered through her senses, too, a mad 
kind of yearning to shriek with laugh- 
ter—born of the hysterical state of her 
long-oppressed nerves. She eventually 
neither rebuked nor laughed, but said, 
vacuously : 

“Want me?” 

“ Ef yeou'll marry me, I'llmake one o’ 
th’ fust ladies o’ Dearb’rn Caounty aout 
o’ yeh. Yeh need never lay yer finger 
to a stitch o’ work ag’in, no more’n Is’bel 
did, daown yander.” He spoke eagerly, 
with more emotion in his strident voice 
than she had ever heard there before. 

The difficulty of her position crushed 
her courage. Of course she must say 
no, but how do it without affronting 
him? The ideaof reasoning him gently 
out of the preposterous wish came to 
her. 

“This is some flying notion in your 
head, Milton,” she said, civilly. ‘ You 
will have forgotten it by next week.” 

“Forgott’n it, ay! Yeh think sao? 
Whatf I told yeh I hain’t thought o’ 
nothin’ else fur nigh onto ten year?” 

His tone was too earnest and excited 
to render further trifling safe. He 
pulled out of an inner pocket and 
held up before her a little, irregularly 
squared tin-type, which she recognized 
as having been made in whimsical bur- 
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lesque of her lineaments by an itinerant 
photographer years before. 

“How did you come by that?” she 
asked, to gain time. 

“T got it fr’m th’ man thet made it, 
’n’ I paid a dollar-bill fer it, tew,” he an- 
swered, triumphantly ; “’n’ I’ve kep’ it 
by me ever sence !” 

After a pause she said, as calmly as 
she could: “Inever dreamed that such 
a thought had entered your head. Of 
course, it—it can’t be.” 

“Why not, Id like to knaow?” he 
demanded. ‘Don’t yeh b’lieve what 
I’ve told yeh *baout my bein’ well off?” 

“That hasn’t anything to do with it. 
There are other reasons—a good many 
other reasons.” 

“What air they ?” 
peremptory. 

“T don’t know that I can explain them 
to you. But truly there are so many of 
them—and your words took me so whol- 
ly by surprise that—that e 

* Yeh needn’t mince matters! I 
knaow! Yeh hev sot yer idees on 
Seth! Yeh needn’t tell me yeh hain’t !” 

“T won't talk with you at all if you 


His tone was 


shout at me in that way, and contradict 
me flat when I assure you to the con- 
trary.” 

Milton paused for a moment, to con- 


sider the situation. They were ap- 
proaching the poplars now, along the 
lonely turnpike, and the conversation 
could not be much protracted. What 
he had to say must be said without de- 
lay. But what was it that he wished to 
say? A dozen inchoate plans rose amor- 
phously to the surface of his mind—to 
cajole her, to strive further to impress 
her with his wealth, to entreat her, to 
attempt to bully her. This last re- 
source ran best with his mood, but 
there were difficulties. Annie was the 
reverse of a cowardly girl; there was 
nothing timid or tremulous about her ; 
if he attempted to intimidate her, the 
enterprise would most probably be a 
ridiculous failure, for he stood too 
much in awe of her self-reliance and 
intelligence to have confidence in his 
own mastery. But stay—she was fear- 
ful about Seth. Whether it was true 
or not that she had no idea of marrying 
her cousin, she was evidently solicitous 
for his safety. An idea born of this 
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conclusion swiftly engrafted itself upon 
the hired man’s general strategy. He 
lifted his light, shifty eyes from the 
grass of the roadside-path to her face, 
once more, and said: 

“Well, ef you’re a mine to be mean, 
I kin be mean, tew—meaner’n pussly. 
Ef yeh think I’m goin’ to stan’ still’n’ 
let yeou’n’ Seth hev it all yer aown way, 
yer mistaken. I’ve only got to open 
my maouth to th’ Cor’ner, ’n’ whair’d 
he be, ’n’ yeou, tew?” 

There was a certain indefinable sug- 
gestion of bravado in his tone which 
caught Annie’s attention. It was the 
barest, most meagre of shadows, but 
she grasped at the chance of substance 
behind it. 

“IT don’t believe you could say any- 
thing, or do anything, which would in- 
jure him,” she said, with more confi- 
dence in her words than she felt in her 
heart. 

“Oh, yeh daon’t, ay!” he growled. 
“Ef yeh knaowed what I knaow, p’raps 
yeh’d change yer teune.” 

“What do you know, then? Come 
now, let us hear it!” She grew de- 
fiant, with an instinctive sense that the 
inferior being beside her was ready to 
retreat, if only she could keep up her 
boldness of front. 

“Never yeou mind what I knaow!” 
he answered, evasively. ‘It'll be enough, 
I guess, to cook his geuse, when th’ time 
comes.” 

“Ah, I thought so!” she exclaimed. 
* You were simply talking to hear your- 
self talk—to scare me. Well, you see 
now that you wasted your breath.” 

“Oh, did I! Well, I won’t waste any 
more of it, then, till I talk to th’ Cor- 
ner. I kin tell him some things *baout 
who rid th’ black mare aout thet night, 
after Albert’d gone. Guess thet’ll kind 
o’ fix things !” 

His slow imagination, working clum- 
sily in the mazes of falsehood, had car- 
ried Milton a step too far; his simple 
plan of substituting Seth for himself in 
the events of the fatal night miscarried 
in a way he could not suspect. 

Annie did not answer. An exclama- 
tion had risen to her lips, but some- 
thing akin to presence of mind checked 
it there. Her brain seemed to be work- 
ing with lightning flashes. The black 
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mare had played a part in the tragedy, 
then; Seth had certainly not had the 
animal out that evening ; the rushing, 
almost noiseless apparition which had 
startled them in the moonlight must 
have been the mare ; it was coming from 
the direction of Tallman’s; it had a 
rider ; who could that rider have been? 
and how did Milton know about it ?—so 
the swift thoughts ran, in a chain which 
seemed luminous in the relief it brought 
to her. These two questions she could 
not answer—in her joy at the apparent 
exculpation of Seth it did not seem 
specially important that they should be 
answered—and she had self-possession 
enough to ask nothing about them. 

It was a nice question what she should 
say to her companion, who was now, 
without any distinct suspicions on her 
part, growing luridly loathsome and _ re- 
pugnant in her eyes. The fear of an- 
gering him had died away, but a vague 
sense that mischief might be done by 
arousing his curiosity or apprehensions 
had come to take its place. She spoke 
cautiously : 

“T hope you won’t do anything rash, 
that you would regret afterwards.” 

“They ain’t nao need o’ my doin’ 
nothin’, ef yeou’d only hev some sense. 
But if yeou’re goin’ to be ag’in me, ther’s 
nao tellin’ what I won’t dew,” he an- 
swered, with sullen terseness. 

They had come to the poplars, and 
Annie stopped at the stile under the 
thorns. 

“T shall have to leave you here,” she 
said. 

“Then yeh won’t hev me, ay? Yeh 
better think twice ‘fore yeh say nao! 
Yeh won’t git another sich a chance—to 
live like a lady, ’n’ hev evrything yeh 
want. ’N’ ef yeh dew say nao, yeh kin 
rest ’sured yeh ain’t heerd th’ last of it, 
ner him nuther!” Milton’s little green- 
gray eyes watched her face intently, and 
he fingered his flaring plated watch-chain 
with nervous preoccupation. “What 
d’yeh say, yes’r nao?” 

“T can’t say anything more than I 
have said—now,” she answered, and, 
stepping over the stile, left him. 

For a long time afterward Annie’s 
conscience debated the justification of 
that final word, the last one she ever 
addressed to Milton, and which was ob- 
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viously intended to keep alive a hope 
that she knew to be absurdly without 
ground or reason. Sometimes even now 
she has momentary doubts about it; 
but she silences cavil by whispering to 
herself, in unanswerable defence: “I 
thought then that possibly it might be 
needed to help Seth—perhaps even to 
save him.” 

She had little leisure just then, how- 
ever, to devote to moral introspection, 
for Samantha met her, half-way down 
the thorn-walk, to excitedly tell her 
that her grandmother, Mrs. Warren, was 
very much worse than usual. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


iad 


‘© 4 WICKED WOMAN 


Wauen Isabel looked into her mirror 
next morning, the image shown back 
fairly startled her. Day by day during 
this eventful week the glass had helped 
her to grow familiar with reddened eyes, 
with harsh, aging lines, and with a pal- 
lor which no devices of the toilet could 
efface. It was not so much an added 
accentuation of these which riveted her 
gaze, now, upon the mirror, as the sug- 
gestion of a new face—of a stranger’s 
countenance, reflecting meanings and 
thoughts of the uncommon kind. 

She studied the face at first with an 
almost impersonal interest ; then, as the 
brain associated these lineaments with 
her own, and made their expression a 
part of her own spiritual state, she said 
to this other self in the glass, audibly : 

“ Another week of this will make you 
an old woman.” She added, after a 
pause of fascinated yet critical scrutiny : 
* Yes, and a wicked woman, too!” 

There has been what one can only 
hope is an intelligible reluctance, from 
the beginning of this recital, to essay 
analysis or portrayal of Isabel’s thoughts 
and motives. A complex, contradictory 
character like hers, striving now to 
assimilate, now to sway the simple, 
straightforward, one-stringed natures 
with which it is environed, may be illus- 
trated ; it is too great a task to dissect 
it. Yet for the once we may venture to 
look into this troubled mind. 

A wicked woman! The phrase which 
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she had addressed aloud to the mocking 
image in the glass, in mingled doubt 
and irony, clung to her meditations. 
Had she ever meant to be wicked—ever 
deliberately, or even consciously, chosen 
evil instead of good? No! There was 
no dubious reservation in her answer. 
Yet within the week—oh, the horrible 
week !—she had come to occupy a moral 
position for which hell could not hold 
too relentless or fierce a punishment. 
She had hugged to her heart thoughts 
which, when they are linked with acts, 
go to expiation on the gallows. She 
shuddered now at the recollection of 
them; she could recall that she had 
shuddered then, too. Yet, all the same, 
these thoughts were a part of her, be- 
longed to her. She had not repelled 
them as alien, or as unwelcome. Even 


while in terror at their mien, she had 
embraced them. 
wickedness ? 

The reply came, in sophistical self- 
defence, that no one act or emotion of 
a life could be judged by itself. The 
antecedent circumstances, leading up to 


Was this not all 


it, must be taken into account. She had 
been borne along on the current of a 
career shaped for her by others. She 
was not responsible; she had never 
fought with her destiny ; she had done 
nothing but seek to bring some flowers 
and light and color into the desolate 
voyage of life. Was it fair to say that 
these little innocent, womanish efforts 
to soften a sterile existence were the 
cause of the shipwreck, thatit was these 
which had brought her so suddenly, 
dazed and terrified, into the very 
breakers on the sinister rocks of crime? 
No! the answer came again ; surely it 
could not be fair. 

Yet she had hated her husband ; ‘she 
had been overjoyed, even while she was 
affrighted, by the news of his death—or, 
at least, there was a tremulous sensation 
very like joy; she had hailed as her 
deliverer the young man whom her wild 
fancy made responsible for that death— 
yes, had even in her frenzy kissed his 
hand, the hand which she then believed 
to have blood upon it, his brother’s 
blood! her husband’s blood! Were 
not these the thoughts and actions of a 
wicked woman? What difference was 
there between her and the vilest mur- 
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deress confined for life in a peniten- 
tiary ? 

Or no! What nonsense this was! 
What single thing had she said or done 
to bring on the catastrophe? It was an 
accident—everybody knew that now. 
But even if it had not been an accident, 
how would she have been to blame? 
Was it her fault that she was pleasing in 
men’s eyes, or that Seth had been at- 
tracted by her, and had been sympa- 
thetic to her? How could she have 
helped it? Was there any reason why 
she should have tried to help it? Was 
it wrong for her, exiled as she was to 
this miserable farm-life, to make a friend 
of her cousin, her husband’s brother ? 
And if they had grown to be attached 
to each other, could it be wondered at ? 
And it had all been so innocent, too! 
What single compromising word, even, 
had ever been spoken! Might not the 
most blameless of women have had just 
such a pretty little romantic friendship, 
without dream of harm ? 

As for the frantic things she had 
thought and said on that awful forenoon 
after the discovery, she strove to put 
them away from her memory, as born 
of a hysterical, wholly irresponsible 
state. 

But they would come back, no matter 
how often banished. 

Then, too—perhaps worst of all, for 
honest John seemed to lay particular 
stress upon it—was the terrible declara- 
tion she had made to Annie. About 
this there could be no self-deception. 
She would not pretend to herself that 
this had been done through any but re- 
vengeful, spiteful motives—pure cruelty, 
in fact. But was she to be thus coolly 
pushed aside, her romance shattered, 
her dear day-dream dissipated—and not 
to be justified in striking back? This 
conceited boy—she was able thus to 
think of Seth now, in his absence, and 
in the light of the affront she felt he had 
put upon her—and this country school- 
teacher, to come billing and cooing in 
the very hour of her supreme excite- 
ment—did they not deserve just what 
they had received? After all, her words 
had done no permanent harm. Doubt- 
less by this time they had all been 
cleared up. And if Miss Annie did suf- 
fer a little, what better was she than 
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other people, to be free all her life from 
heartaches ? 

But then came a mental picture of 
Annie’s calm, sweet, lightful face trans- 
fixed with speechless horror at the 
brutal words—and after it, close and 
searching, the question: “Why should 
I have stabbed Annie? She was always 
kindness itself to me. Was it not heart- 
less to make that poor girl suffer?” 
And there followed in her mind, as an 
echo of her first exclamation to the mir- 
ror—that had gathered reverberating 
force from all the thoughts we have 
striven to trace—the haunting cry: “A 
wicked woman !” 

Afternoon came, and the battle still 
went on. Bitter condemnation of her 
own conduct struggled with angry pleas 
of grievance against others, and the 
conflict wearied her into what threat- 
ened to be a sick-headache. The idea 
of getting out into the open air and 
seeking relief in a walk, which had been 
dormantly in her mind all day, finally 
took form, and led her outside the home- 
stead for the first time since her hus- 
band’s death. 

Once outside, she walked aimlessly 
through the orchard—in preference to 
the high-road, where she might meet 
neighbors—toward the little family 
graveyard. It was not until she had 
nearly reached this spot that she recalled 
having heard that Seth, too, came here 
on that terrible night. The recollection 
brought an added sense of all the wrongs 
she held to have been done her. She 
stood for a long time by the old board 
fence, with its coating of dry, mildew- 
like moss on the weather-beaten surface, 
turned to the north, and its inhospitable 
hedging of brown, half-bare briers, and 
looked in reverie upon the tombs within 
the enclosure. 

Three generations of the Fairchilds 
lay here under the straggling mat of 
withered strawberry-vines. She saw the 
low blue-slate slabs, nearly covered now 
by aspiring weeds and brambles, which 
modestly pleaded in antique letters that 
the original shoemaker, Roger, and his 
lowly spouse might not be altogether 
forgotten. Rising ostentatiously above 
these timid, ancient memorials, as if 
with intent to divert attention from 
their humility, was the marble obelisk 
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marking the resting-place of the fam- 
ily’s greatest man, the Hon. Seth Fair- 
child. The monument was not so white 
or so imposing now as it once had been, 
and the proud inscription, setting forth 
how its subject had been “twice Sena- 
tor of the State of New York,” was al- 
most illegible from the storm-stains and 
mould onits venerable front. There were 
some other stones, gray and small, tip- 
ping humbly toward the central mono- 
lith, as if mutely begging at least a little 
share of the Senator’s greatness for his 
wife and sisters; and nearer were two 
plain modern slabs recounting the sole 
interesting facts of the colorless lives of 
Lemuel and Cicely Fairchild—that they 
had been alive, and now were dead. 
Here still nearer her, almost at her 
feet, the widow saw some pegs driven 
in the ground, with string stretched 
around them to form a long rectangle. 
The sight brought no thrill to her. She 
was conscious of all its meaning, but 
felt herself scarcely interested. In life 
she had owed nothing but dislike to the 
man whose last coming these signs of 
preparation betokened. His death had 


shocked her at first by its fearful sud- 
denness; it did not especially disturb 
her now, save at times with a furtive 
elation at the accompanying thought 


that at last she was free. Her thoughts 
were with the living—and their relation 
to those long since dead. 

If these rambling thoughts could have 
been summarized in words, they would 
have run in this fashion : 

“What has all your family pride 
brought you, all your planning and 
maneuvring, you dull countrymen? J 
wasn’t good enough for you, eh? Your 
breed must conspire against me, eh? 
and treat me like an interloper, an out- 
sider, eh? You thought I was to be 
brought here, too, did you, when my 
time arrived, and be snubbed and bul- 
lied into some back corner like the rest 
of your wives, while my husband, ‘the 
Congressman,’ had a big monument like 
this of your old humbug, the Senator ? 
And you expected to patronize me, or 
cut me dead, as the living dolts here on 
the turnpike have done, did you? Well, 
you are fooled! I’ve escaped you! I 
shall never come here but once again— 
to bring you your ‘Congressman.’ You 
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can have him and welcome. And that 
old cat of an aunt of his, she will come 
presently, too, and I wish you much joy 
of her! And perhaps you will give up 
your idea, then, that you amount to 
anything, or ever will amount to any- 
thing. The farm is going to a young 
man who will sell it, and who doesn’t 
care a cent for the whole crowd of you, 
and who will live in a city, and eat with 
his fork, and forget that there ever were 
such people as you. And he will forget, 
too, that a 

She came to a full stop in her medita- 
tions. Yes, Seth would forget her, too. 
She had no illusions on this point. Per- 
haps this was too kindly a view of it, 
even—he might be compelled to remem- 
ber her by sheer force of his bitterness 
toward her. There could be no doubt, 
after his cruel words on the eventful 
forenoon—their last meeting—that he 
scorned and despised her. What an 
idiot she had been to disclose to him her 
thoughts—those mad fancies and beliefs 
of that frantic morning! She might 
have known that the idea of his fighting 
his brother, on her account, was prepos- 
terous. What did he care about her? 
He had been nice with her, had written 
her pretty, graceful letters when she 
asked him to do so, and had sent her 
books to read—that was all. There was 

nothing else. She had been a fool to 

dream that there was anything else. He 
would sell the farm, and go back to Te- 
cumseh, and marry Annie—yes, marry 
Annie! And they, too, would refer to 
her now and then, and comment on her 
wickedness, and hope that they might 
never have a daughter like her. That 
would be all. 

She turned from the little enclosure 
of graves, without giving them another 
thought. The mental picture which 
she conjured up of the young couple, 
contented by a fireside of their own, 
perhaps with a child, tore at her heart- 
strings. 

In the farm-yard she was met by Mr. 
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Ansdell, who was evidently watching for 
her, and who introduced himself cour- 
teously. 

“The Coroner is here,” he said, “with 
some medical gentlemen, and there are 
also your late husband’s partner, Mr. 
Hubbard, who accompanied me from 
New York last night, and the District- 
Attorney and some others. In a couple 
of hours or so we expect to be able to tell 
you what brought us. Meanwhile, we 
are anxious to spare you any possible 
intrusion, and also a possible scene. It 
is for this that I have waited outside for 
you. If you could prolong your walk 
for that length of time, going to some 
friend’s house near by, for instance, with- 
out saying that anything unusual was 
transpiring here e 

“Yes, I will go,” she answered. “Will 
two hours be long enough?” 

“T hope so,” he said, bowing his 
thanks. 

She walked out through the great 
swing-gate to the turnpike, and idly 
chose the westward turning, along under 
the poplars. The curious incident of all 
these visitors at the house did not excite 
her attention. Her mind was too busy 
torturing itself with that marriage which 
was already spoken of as assured. 

At the stile by the thorns, the idea of 
going to, the Warren house suddenly oc- 
curred to her. It was a bold, purpose- 
less, almost crazy thought ; perhaps for 
those very reasons it commended itself 
to her mood. She felt herself impelled 
alike by good and malignant impulses 
to cross the stile ; she walked down the 
thorn-path, scarcely knowing whether 
her purpose was to bless or to curse. 

The door was opened by Samantha, 
whose scared face took on an added ex- 
pression of anxiety on recognizing the 
visitor. 

“Go into the parlor, ’n’ I'll light the 
stove fer yeh,” she whispered. ‘Th’ old 
lady’s very laow. Soon’s she comes hum 
from schewl Ill send Annie in to see 
yeh.” 


(To be continued.) 
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My pear Lapy: 

I send you a little line and shake your 
hand across the water. God bless se 
and yours. 

The passage is nothing, now it is ov er; 
I am rather ashamed of gloom and dis- 
quietude about such a trifling journey. 
I have made scores of new acquaintances 
and lighted on my legs as usual. I 
didn’t expect to like people as I do, 
but am agreeably disappointed and find 
many most pleasant companions, natural 
and good; natural and well read and 
well bred too; and I suppose am none 
the worse pleased because everybody 
has read all my books and praises my 
lectures ; (I preach in a Unitarian Church, 
and the parson comes to hear me. His 
name is Mr. Bellows, it isn’t a pretty 
name), and there are 2,000 people nearly 
who come, and the lectures are so well 
liked that it is probable I shall do them 
over again. So really there is a chance 
of making a pretty little sum of money 
for old age, imbecility, and those young 
ladies afterwards. 

Had Lady Ashburton told you of the 
moving tables? Try, six or seven of 
you, a wooden table without brass cast- 
ors; sit round it, lay your hands flat on 
it, not touching each other, and in half 
an hour or so perhaps it will begin to 
turn round and round. It is the most 
wonderful thing, but I have tried twice 
in vain since I saw it and did it at Mr. 
Bancroft’s. Ihave not been into fash- 
ionable society yet, what they call the 
upper ten thousand here, but have met 
very likeable of the lower sort. On Sun- 
day I went into the country, and there 
was a great rosy jolly family of sixteen 
or eighteen people, round a great tea- 
table ; and the lady of the house told me 
to make myself at home—remarking my 
bashfulness, you know—and said, with 
a jolly face, and twinkling of her little 


eyes, “Lord bless you, we know you ail 
to pieces!” and there was sitting by me 
O! such a pretty girl, the very picture 
of Rubens’s second wife, and face and 
figure. Most of the ladies, all except 
this family, are as lean as greyhounds ; 
they dress prodigiously fine, taking for 
their models the French actresses, I 
think, of the Boulevard theatres. 

Broadway is miles upon miles long, a 
rush of life such as I never have seen ; 
not so full as the Strand, but so rapid. 
The houses are always being torn down 
and built up again, the railroad cars 
drive slap into the midst of the city. 
There are barricades and scaffoldings 
banging everywhere. I have not been 
into a house except the fat country one, 
but something new is being done to it, 
and the hammerings are clattering in 
the passage, or a wall, or steps are down, 
or the family is going to move. Nobody 
is quiet here, no more am I. The rush 
and restlessness pleases me, and I like, 
for a little, the dash of the stream. Iam 
not received as a god, which I like too. 
There is one paper which goes on every 
morning saying I am a snob, and I don’t 
say no. Six people were reading it at 
breakfast this morning, and the man 
opposite me popped it under the table 
cloth. But the other papers roar with 
approbation. “ Criez, beuglez, O jour- 
naux!” They don’t understand French 
though, that bit of Béranger will hang 
fire. Do you remember Jeté sur cette 
boule &c.? Yes, my dear sister remem- 
bers. God Almighty bless her, and all 
she loves. 

I may write next Saturday to Chesham 
Place ; you will go and carry my love to 
those ladies won’t you? Here comes in 
a man with a paper I hadn’t seen; I 
must cut out a bit just as the actors do, 
but then I think you will like it, and 
that is why I do it.* There was a very 


* Mr. H. James, Senior, wrote an article about Thack- 
eray which pleased him, but the passage cited here is not 
from that. 
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rich biography about me in one of the 
papers the other day, with an account 
of a servant, maintained in the splendour 
of his menial decorations—Poor old 
John whose picture is in Pendennis. 
And I have filled my paper, and I shake 
my dear lady’s hand across the roaring 
sea, and I know that you will be glad to 
know that I prosper and that I am well, 
and that Iam yours .. 
W. M. T. 


[Cutting from the New York Evening 
Post enclosed in the foregoing. | 

The building was crowded to its ut- 
most capacity with the celebrities of 
literature and fashion in this metropolis, 
all of whom, we believe, left, perfectly 
united in the opinion that they never 
remembered to have spent an hour more 
delightfully in their lives, and that the 
room in which they had been receiv- 
ing so much enjoyment, was very badly 
lighted. We fear, also, that it was the 
impression of the many who were disap- 
pointed in getting tickets, that the room 
was not spacious enough for the purpose 
to which it has been appropriated. 

Every one who saw Mr. Thackeray last 
evening for the first time, seemed to have 
had their impressions of his appearance 
and manner of speech corrected. Few 
expected to see so large a man; he is 
gigantic, six feet four at least ; few ex- 
pected to see so old a person ; his hair 
appears to have kept silvery record over 
fifty years; and then there was a no- 
tion in the minds of many that there 
must be something dashing and “fast” 
in his appearance, whereas his costume 
was perfectly plain; the expression of 
his face grave and earnest; his address 
perfectly unaffected, and such as we 
might expect to meet with, in a well 
bred man somewhat advanced in years. 
His elocution, also, surprised those who 
had derived their impressions from the 
English journals. His voice is a superb 
tenor, and possesses that pathetic trem- 
ble which is so effective in what is called 
emotive eloquence, while his delivery 
was as well suited to the communication 
he had to make as could well have been 
imagined. 

His enunciation is perfect. Every 
word he uttered might have been heard 
in the remotest quarters of the room, 
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yet he scarcely lifted his voice above a 
colloquial tone. The most striking feat- 
ure in his whole manner was the utter 
absence of affectation of any kind. He 
did not permit himself to appear con- 
scious that he was an object of pecul- 
iar interest in the audience, neither was 
he guilty of the greater error of not 
appearing to care whether they were in- 
terested in him or not. In other words, 
he inspired his audience with a respect 
for him as a man proportioned to the 
admiration which his books have in- 
spired for him as an author. 

Of the lecture itself, as a work of art, it 
would be difficult to speak too strongly. 
Though written with the utmost sim- 
plicity and apparent inattention to effects, 
it overflowed with every characteristic of 
the author’s happiest vein. There has 
been nothing written about Swift so 
clever, and if we except Lord Orrery’s 
silly letters, we suspect we might add 
nothing so unjust. 

Though suitable credit was given to 
Swift’s talents, all of which were admi- 
rably characterized, yet when he came to 
speak of the moral side of the dean’s 
nature he saw nothing but darkness. 


[1853.] 


Direct Clarendon Hotel, New York. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


21 to 23 January. 

My dear lady’s kind sad letter gave 
me pleasure, melancholy as it was. 

At present, I incline to come to Eng- 
land in June or July and get ready a 
new set of lectures, and bring them 
back with me. That second course will 
enable me to provide for the children 
and their mother finally and satisfac- 
torily, and my mind will be easier after 
that, and I can sing Nune dimittis with- 
out faltering. There is money-making 
to try at, to be sure, and ambition,— 
I mean in public life; perhaps that 
might interest a man, but not novels, 
nor lectures, nor fun, any more. I don’t 
seem to care about these any more, or 
for praise, or for abuse, or for reputa- 
tion of that kind. That literary play is 
played out, and the puppets going to be 
locked up for good and all. 

Does this melancholy come from the 
circumstance that I have been out to 
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dinner and supper, every night this 
week? O!I am tired of shaking hands 
with people, and acting the lion busi- 
ness night after night. Everybody is 
introduced and shakes hands. I know 
thousands of Colonels, professors, edi- 
tors, and what not, and walk the streets 
guiltily, knowing that I don’t know ’em, 
and trembling lest the man opposite to 
me is one of my friends of the day be- 
fore. I believe I am popular, except at 
Boston among the newspaper men who 
fired into me, but a great favorite with 
the monde there and elsewhere. Here 
in Philadelphia it is all praise and kind- 
ness. Do you know there are 500,000 
people in Philadelphia? I daresay you 
had no idea thereof, and smile at the 
idea of there being a monde here and 
at Boston and New York. Early next 
month I begin at Washington and 
Baltimore, then D. V. to New Orleans, 
back to New York by Mississippi and 
Ohio, if the steamers don’t blow up, 
and if they do, you know I am easy. 
What a weary, weary letter Iam writ- 
ing to you. Have you heard 


that I have found Beatrix at New York? 


I have basked in her bright eyes, but 
Ah, me! I don’t care for her, and shall 
hear of her marrying a New York 
buck with a feeling of perfect pleasure. 
She is really as like Beatrix, as that 
fellow William and I met was like Costi- 
gan. She has a dear woman of a mother 
upwards of fifty-five, whom Ilike the best, 
I think, and think the handsomest,—a 
sweet lady. What a comfort those dear 
Elliots are to me; I have had but one 
little letter from J. E. full of troubles 
too. She says you have been a comfort 
to them too. I can’t live without the 
tenderness of some woman ; and expect 
when I am sixty I shall be marrying a 
girl of eleven or twelve, innocent, barley- 
sugar-loving, in a pinafore. 

They came and interrupted me as I 
was writing this, two days since ; and I 
have been in public almost ever since. 
The lectures are enormously suivies and 
I read at the rate of a pound a minute 
nearly. The curious thing is, that I 
think I improve in the reading ; at cer- 
tain passages a sort of emotion springs 
up, I begin to understand how actors 
feel aftected over and over again at 
the same passages of the play ;—they 
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are affected off the stage too, I hope I 
shan’t be. 

Crowe is my immensest comfort; I 
could not live without some one to take 
care of me, and he is the kindest and 
most affectionate henchman ever man 
had. I went to see Pierce Butler yester- 
day, Fanny’s husband. I thought she 
would like me to see the children if I 
could, and I asked about them partic- 
ularly, but they were not shown. I 
thought of good Adelaide coming to 
sing to you when you were ill. I may 
like everyone who is kind to you, mayn’t 
I? What for has Lady Ash- 
burton never written to me? I am 
writing this with a new gold pen in such 
a fine gold case. An old gentleman 
gave it to me yesterday, a white-headed 
old philosopher and political economist.* 
There’s something simple in the way 
these kind folks regard a man; they 
read our books as if we were Fielding, 
and so forth. The other night some men 
were talking of Dickens and Bulwer as if 
they were equal to Shakespeare, and I 
was pleased to find myself pleased at 
hearing them praised. The prettiest 
girl in Philadelphia, poor soul, has read 
Vanity Fair twelve times. I paid her a 
great big compliment yesterday, about 
her good looks of course, and she turned 
round delighted to her friend and said, 
“Ai most tallut,” that is something like 
the pronunciation. Beatrix has an ador- 
able pronunciation, and uses little words, 
which are much better than wit. And 
what do you think? One of the prettiest 
girls in Boston is to be put under my 
charge to go to a marriage at Washington 
next week. We are to travel together all 
the way alone—only, only, I’m not going. 
Young people when they are engaged here, 
make tours alone ; fancy what the British 
Mrs. Grundy would say at such an idea! 

There was a young quakeress at the 
lecture last night, listening about Field- 
ing. Lord! Lord, how pretty she was! 
There are hundreds of such everywhere, 
airy looking little beings, with magnolia 
—no not magnolia, what is that white 
flower you make bouquets of, camilla or 
camelia ?—complexions, and lasting not 
much longer. God bless you 
and your children, write to me some- 
times and farewell. 


* Mr. H. C. Carey. 
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Bat tTrmMorE,— WASHINGTON. 
Feby. 7th. to 14th. 53. 


Although I have written a many letters 
to Chesham Place not one has gone to 
the special address of my dear K. E. P., 
and if you please I will begin one now 
for half an hour before going to lecture 
1. In another hour that dreary busi- 
ness of “In speaking of the English Hu- 
mouroys writers of the last, etc.” will 
begin,—and the wonder to me is that 
the speaker once in the desk (to-day it 
is to be a right down pulpit in a Univer- 
salist Church and no mistake), gets in- 
terested in the work, makes the points, 
thrills with emotion and indignation at 
the right place, and has a little sensation 
whilst the work is going on; but I can’t 
go on much longer, my conscience re- 
volts at the quackery. Now I have seen 
three great cities, Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, I think I like them all 
mighty well; they seem to me not so civ- 
ilized as our London, but more so than 
Manchester and Liverpool. At Boston 
is very good literate company indeed ; 
it is like Edinburgh for that,—a vast 


amount of toryism and donnishness 


everywhere. That of New York the 
simplest and least pretentious ; it suf- 
fices that a man should keep a fine 
house, give parties, and have a daugh- 
ter, to get all the world to him. And 
what struck me, that whereas on my first 
arrival, I was annoyed at the uncommon 
splendatiousness 

—here the letter was interrupted on 
Monday at Baltimore, and is now taken 
up again on Thursday at Washington— 
never mind what struck me, it was only 
that after a while you get accustomed to 
the splendor of the dresses and think 
them right and proper. Use makes 
every thing so; who knows? you will be 
coming out in Empire ruffs and high 
waists by the time I come home. I have 
not been able to write a word since I 
came here on Tuesday; my time has 
been spent in seeing and calling upon 
lions. Our minister Mr. Crampton is 
very jolly and good-natured. Yesterday 
he had a dinner at five for all the lega- 
tion, and they all came very much bored 
to my lecture. To-day I dined with Mr. 
Everett ; with the President it may be 
next week. The place has a Wiesbaden 
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air—there are politics and gaieties strag- 
gling all over it. More interruption and 
this one has lasted three days. Book 
indeed! How is one to write a book 
when it is next to impossible to get a 
quiet half hour? Since I wrote has 
come a short kind letter from dear old 
Kinglake, who continues to give bad ac- 
counts from Chesham Place. God bless 
all there, say I. I wish I was by to be 
with my dear friends in grief, I know 
they know how to sympathize (although 
we are spoiled by the world, we have no 
hearts you know &c. &c.; but then it 
may happen that the high flown roman- 
tic people are wrong, and that we love 
our friends as well as they do). I don’t 
pity anybody who leaves the world, not 
even a fair young girl in her prime; I 
pity those remaining. On her journey, 
if it pleases God to send her, depend on 
it there’s no cause for grief, that’s but 
an earthly condition. Out of our stormy 
life, and brought nearer the Divine light 
and warmth, there must be a serene cli- 
mate. Can’t you fancy sailing into the 
calm? Would you care about going on 
the voyage, but for the dear souls left 
on the other shore? but we shan’t be 
parted from them, no doubt, though they 
are from us. Add a little more intelli- 
gence to that which we possess even 
as we are, and why shouldn’t we be 
with our friends though ever so far off ? 
. . . Why presently, the body removed, 
shouldn’t we personally be any where at 
will— properties of Creation, like the 
electric something (spark is it?) that 
thrills all round the globe simultaneous- 
ly? and if round the globe why not Ueber- 
all? and the body being removed or else 
where disposed of and developed, sorrow 
and its opposite, crime and the reverse, 
ease and disease, desire and dislike Xc. 
go along with the body—a lucid Intel- 
ligence remains, a Perception ubiquit- 
ous. 

Monday. I was interrupted a dozen 
times yesterday in the course of these pro- 
fitless Schwdrmereien.—There’s no rest 
here for pilgrims like me. Have I told 
you on the other side that I’m doing a 
good business at Baltimore and a small 
select one here? the big-wigs all come 
and are pleased; all the legations and 
old Scott the unsuccessful candidate for 
the Presidency &c.? It is well to have 
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come. I shall go hence to Richmond 
and Charleston and then who knows 
whither ? not to New Orleans, I think 
the distance is too great. I can’t goa 
thousand miles fishing for half as many 
pounds. Why not come back and see 
all the dear faces at home? I try and 
think of something to say about this 
country ; all I have remarked I could 
put down in two pages. Where’s the 
eager observation and ready pencil of 
five years ago? I have not made a single 
sketch. The world passes before me 
and I don’t care—Is it a weary heart or 
is ita great cold I have got in my nose 
which stupefies me utterly? I won't in- 
flict any more megrims upon you, 
from your affectionate friend and 
brother 
W. M. T. 


Fragment. 


Written to Mrs. Elliot and her sister 
Miss Perry. 


March 38rd. 1853. 
Ricumonp, VIRGINIA. 


Address the 
Clarendon—New York. 


Iam getting so sick and ashamed of 
the confounded old lectures that I won- 
der I have the courage to go on deliver- 
ing them. I shan’t read a single review 
of them when they are published ; any- 
thing savage said about them will serve 
them right. They are popular enough 
here. The two presidents at Washing- 
ton came to the last, and in this pretty 
little town the little Atheneum Hall 
was crowded so much that it’s a pity I 
had not hired a room twice as big ; but 
£2500 is all I shall make out of them. 
Well that is £200 a year in this country 
and an immense comfort for the chicks. 
—Crowe has just come out from what 
might have been and may be yet a 
dreadful scrape. He went into a slave 
market and began sketching ; and the 
people rushed on him savagely and 
obliged him to quit. Fancy such a 
piece of imprudence. It may fall upon 
his chief, who knows, and cut short his 
popularity. 

The negroes don’t shock me, or excite 
my compassionate feelings at all; they 
are so grotesque and happy that I can’t 
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ery over them. The little black imps 
are trotting and grinning about the 
streets, women, workmen, waiters, all 
well fed and happy. The place the 
merriest little place and the most pict- 
uresque I have seen in America, and 
on Saturday I go to Charlestown—shall 
I go thence to Havannah? who knows? 
I should like to give myself a week’s 
holiday, without my demd lecture box. 
Shake every one by the hand that asks 
about me. 

I am yours always—O! you kind 


friends—— 
W. M. ‘T:. 


Savannan, Grora1a,—[1855] 


Feast of St. Valentine. 


This welcome day brought me a nice 
long letter from K. E. P., and she must 
know that I write from the most com- 
fortable quarters I have ever had in the 
United States. In a tranquil old city, 
wide-streeted, tree-planted, with a few 
cows and carriages toiling through the 
sandy road, a few happy negroes saunter- 
ing here and there, a red river with a 
tranquil little fleet of merchant-men tak- 
ing in cargo, and tranquil ware-houses 
barricaded with packs of cotton,—no 
row, no tearing northern bustle, no 
ceaseless hotel racket, no crowds drink- 
ing at the bar,—a snug little languid 
audience of three or four hundred 
people, far too lazy to laugh or applaud ; 
a famous good dinner, breakfast etc, 
and leisure all the morning to think and 
do and sleep and read asI like. The 
only place I say in the States where I 
can get these comforts—all free gratis— 
in the house of my friend Andrew Low 
of the great house of A. Low and Co., 
Cotton Dealers, brokers, merchants— 
what’sthe word? Last time I was here 
he was a widower with two daughters 
in England, about whom—and other 
two daughters—there was endless talk 
between us. Now there is a pretty wife 
added to the establishment and a little 
daughter number three crowing in the 
adjoining nursery. They are tremen- 
dous men these cotton merchants. 

When I had finished at Charleston I 
went off to a queer little rustic city 
called Augusta—a great broad street 
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From a photograph in the possession of Mrs. James T. Fields. 


2 miles lony—old quaint looking shops 
—houses with galleries—ware-houses— 
trees—cows and negroes strolling about 
the side walks—plank roads—a happy 
dirty tranquility generally prevalent. 
It lies 130 miles from Charleston. You 
take 8} hours to get there by the rail- 
way, about same time and distance to 
come here, over endless plains of swampy 
pine-lands—a village or two here and 
there ina clearing. I brought away : 
snug little purse from snug little Au- 
gusta, though I had a rival—A Wild 
man, lecturing in the very same hall: I 
tell you it is not a dignified métier, that 
which I pursue. 

What is this about the Saturday Re- 
view? After giving Vernon Harcourt 
2/6 to send me the first 5 numbers, and 
only getting No. 1, it is too bad they 

Vou. Il.—27 


should assault me—and for what? My 
lecture is rather extra loyal whenever 
the Queen is mentioned,—and the most 
applauded passage in them I shall have 
the honour of delivering to-night in the 
Lecture on George II, where the speaker 
says “In laughing at these old-world 
follies and ceremonies shall we not 
acknowledge the change of to-day? As 
the mistress of St. James passes me now 
I salute the sovereign, wise, moderate, 
exemplary of life, the good mother, the 
good wife, the accomplished Lady, the 
enlightened friend of Art, the tender 
sympathizer in her people’s glories and 
SOrTOWS.” 

I can’t say more, can I? and as for 
George III, I leave off just with the 
people on the crying point. And I 
never for one minute should think that 
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my brave old Venables would hit me; 
or if he did that he hadn’t good cause 
for it. 

Forster’s classification delights me. 
It’s right that men of such ability and 
merit should get government recogni- 
tion and honour- 
able public em- 
ploy. It isa 
compliment to all 
of us when one 
receives such pro- 
motion. As for 
me I have pester- 
ed you with my 
account of dollars 
and cents, and it 
is quite clear that 
Kings or Laws 
cannot do any- 
thing so well for 
me as these jaws 
and this pen— 
please God they 
are allowed to wag 
a little longer. I 
wish I did not 


read about your 


illness and weak- 
ness in that letter. 
Ah, me! many and 
many a time every 
day do I think of 
you all. 

Enter a servant (black) with the card 
of Bishop Elliott. . ' . ; 

If you are taking a drive some day, do 
go and pay a visit of charity to my good 
cook and house-keeper Gray, and say 
you have heard of me, and that I am 
very well and making plenty of money 
and that Charles is well and is the 
greatest comfort to me. It will comfort 
the poor woman all alone in poor 36 
yonder. What charming letters Annie 
writes me with exquisite pretty turns 
now and then. St. Valentine brought 
me a delightful letter from her too, 
and from the dear old mother; and 
whether it’s the comfort of this house, 
or the pleasure of having an hour's 
chat with you, or the sweet clean bed 
I had last night and undisturbed rest 
and good breakfast,—altogether I think 
I have no right to grumble at my 
lot and am very decently happy, don’t 
you? 


From a photograph in the possession of Mrs. James T. Fields. 
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16th Feb. My course is for Macon, 
Montgomery and New Orleans; no 
Havannah, the dollars forbid. From N. 
O. I shall go up the Mississippi, D. V., 
to St. Louis and Cincinnati, and ye who 
write will address care of J. G. King’s 
Sons, New York, 
Won't you? 
Yours afft. 
WA 2. 


AN IMAGINARY LET- 
TER FROM NEw 
Yorx.* 

September 5, 1848. 

Dear Mapam :— 

It seems to me 

a long time since I 

had the honour of 

seeing you. I shall 
be glad to have 
some account of 
your health. We 
made a beautiful 
voyage of 133 days, 
and reached this 
fine city yesterday. 
The entrance of 
the bay is beauti- 
ful; magnificent 
woods of the Sus- 
quehannah stretch 
down to the shore, 
and from Hoboken lighthouse to Van- 
couver’s Island, the bay presents one 
brilliant blaze of natural and commer- 
cial loveliness. Hearing that Titmarsh 
was on board the steamer, the Lord 

Mayor and Aldermen of New York came 

down to receive us, and the batteries 

on Long Island fired a salute. Gen- 
eral Jackson called at my hotel (the As- 
tor house) I found him a kind old man, 

though he has a wooden leg and takes a 

great deal of snuff. Broadway has cer- 

tainly disappointed me—it is nothing to 
be compared to our own dear Holborn 

Hill. But the beautiful range of the Al- 

legheney mountains, which I see from 

* This letter, the only one of those in the collection which 
has been made public before, was printed by permission in 
the Orphan of Pimlico, a little collection of Thackeray’s 
miscellanea and drawings published in 1876. As it will be 
new to most readers, however, it has been thought best to 
retain it ; and it is placed here simply to be in company with 
the real American letters, The drawing of the Negro, how- 
ever, which accompanied it also in the Orphun of Pimlico, 


seems to have been an actual sketch during one of the 
American visits. 
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my windows, and the roar of the Niagara 
Cataract, which empties itself out of the 
Mississippi into the Oregon territory, 


The letters which have been chosen for publication end here. 
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have an effect, which your fine eye for 
the picturesque, and keen sense of the 
beautiful and the natural would I am 
sure lead you to appreciate. 

The oysters here are much larger than 
ours, and the canvas backed ducks are 
reckoned, and indeed are, a delicacy. 
The house where Washington was born 
is still shown, but the General, I am in- 
formed, is dead, much regretted. The 
clergy here is both numerous and re- 
spected, and the Archbishop of New 
York is a most venerable and delightful 
prelate ; whose sermons are however a 
little long. The ladies are without ex- 
ception the—But here the first gong 
sounds for dinner, and the black slave 
who waits on me, comes up and says, 
“Massa, hab only five minutes for din- 
nah.” “Make haste, git no pumpkin 
pie else,” so unwillingly I am obliged to 
break off my note and to subscribe my- 
self, 

My dear Madame 
Your very faithful servt., 
W. M. Tuackeray. 


During the 


many years that they have remained in my possession no one has read them out 
of my own family, with the exception of Mr. Thackeray’s beloved daughter, Mrs. 
Ritchie ; until these last few months, when two or three of these letters were 


read by the friends whom I consulted as to their suitability for publication. 


As 


my own life draws to a close, I still look back to the confidence and affection with 


which their writer honoured me, with gratitude too deep for words. 


The record 


of these few years of his life, given by his own hand in every varied mood, will 
best describe him as he was and as I so well remember him. 


JANE Octavia BRooKFIELD. 











THE SACRED FLAME OF TORIN JI. 
By E. H. House. 
IV. 


F aes Doctor Donnell came, a week later, 

to make his afternoon call, he found 

the patient reclining upon an impro- 

vised couch of rugs and cushions, in- 

effably contented, as one should be 

who disowns care and lazily submits 

himself to various spells and charms, 

which, like the air of Macbeth’s castle, 

nimbly and sweetly recommend them- 

selves unto the gentle senses. To 

breathe the fragrant breezes of the 

Kioto hills was in itself a luxury, which, 

however, was probably not appreciated 

at its true value, inasmuch as the syba- 

rite varied it at intervals with inhalations 

from along-stemmed Japanese pipe. Be- 

fore him lay the convent garden, a marvel 

of artistic invention, representing in- 

genious combinations of soaring peaks, 

shadowy valleys, and lakes dotted with 

green islands. Graceful trees and brill- 

iant flowers captivated the eye, while 

an orchestra of industrious birds and 

insects supplied music appropriate to 

the scene. And these were not the only 

soothing sounds that caught the ear. 

From the inner temple, close at hand, 

came frequently the subdued intonations 

of the nuns as they sang their songs of 

prayer, and the soft chiming of the bells with which they measured their devo- 

tions. There was little to remind the unfamiliar visitant of the world he had 

known and mingled with. Where else, he asked himself, could such peaceful- 
ness and repose be found ? 

Under influences like these he had passed several tranquil days, occasionally 
enlivening the placidity of his sojourn by investigations into the personality of 
his hostesses, and especially of his constant and faithful attendant, the prospective 
neophyte. In this process of examination nothing obscured his view, and no ob- 
stacle impeded any research he might pursue. But whereas he at first believed 
himself in contact with a character too simple to demand much study, he often 
found himself on the brink of a conviction that here, as with certain clear and 
unfathomable bodies of water in his own Western country, transparent purity 
was not necessarily to be taken as a sign of shallowness. More and more it 
seemed a pity that such intelligence should be given up to a life from which the 
loftier purposes of humanity were excluded. But it was no affair of his. The 
sacrifice was at least not without its compensations, as everything about him now 
testified. 

Doctor Donnell took occasion to inform Mr. Halithorne that his cure was 
virtually accomplished, and the necessity for keeping him in confinement was 
at an end. The ex-invalid received this intelligence with anything but delight. 
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“JT don’t like to contradict you, doc- 
tor,” he said; “of course you know 
better than I. But if my opinion is 
worth anything, I ought not to be 
moved for—certainly not for a week to 
come.” 

“Ought not to be moved,” repeated 
the doctor, hilariously ; “ what do you 
mean by that? You are under no re- 
quirement to be moved. You have 
been moving about briskly enough on 
your own pins for the last three or four 
days.” 

“With help, doctor; I could not do 
it alone.” 

“With Ina’s help, yes. Well, you will 
have to get along without that stalwart 
and powerful prop. She has other 
things to look after.” 

» “That's a singular remark, Doctor 
Donnell. Will you be good enough to 
explain ?” demanded Halithorne, hotly. 

“My dear boy, is any explanation 
needed?” asked Donnell, not hotly at 
all, but with steady composure. 

“T think it is,” said Halithorne. 
“What am I to understand? Have I 
shown myself unmindful of what I owe 
these people? You shall see that I am 
not, in good time. Have the old ladies 
declared open war against me? Has 
Teishin San any cause of complaint? I 
will go instantly, since it appears I am in 
the way; but if you turn me out in this 
unceremonious fashion, I am certainly 
entitled to know the reason why.” 

“Softly, my friend; you are not 
turned out, nor will you be. The big- 
otry of the poor old ladies counts for 
nothing, though how you know of it I 
cannot imagine. Teishin San has not 
uttered a word about your departure. 
No one has thought of it except me. 
You cannot deny that you are well 
enough to go, and as you resent the ex- 
pression of my opinion, I ask you, frankly 
and honorably, for your own judgment 
in the matter.” 

“Tf I hesitate,” said Halithorne, after 
a considerable pause, “it is not because 
there is anything in my thoughts that I 
wish to hold back ; only I am confused 
by the suddenness of your question. 
Give me time, and I will show you that 
your apprehensions have no sort of 
foundation.” 

“You shall have plenty of time, and 
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meanwhile you will perhaps be interested 
to learn something of the history of this 
family which has befriended you. Ina 
has probably told you she expects to 
join the sisterhood in a year or two.” 

“Yes, she has told me. It is a fright- 
ful destiny for a girllike Ina. Her father 
ought to interfere. You, as an old friend, 
ought to interfere.” 

“Wait till you hear the reasons, Hali- 
thorne. I don’t say whether they are 
sufficient or not; but at any rate there 
are reasons, and many persons would 
call them weighty. Tell me, first, if you 
know anything about the domestic sys- 
tem in Japan—the home-life, the rela- 
tions between husbands and wives.” 

“TI believe they are very hard upon 
the women,” said Halithorne, “and that 
there is more suffering than foreigners 
have any conception of.” 

“That is a mild way of putting it. A 
married woman’s existence in this coun- 
try is rarely anything but suffering. I 
am an old man and a doctor, and I 
ought to be hardened to human anguish ; 
but when I think of the cruelty and 
misery I have seen inflicted and endured 
I feel as if there must be a curse upon 
the land. A wife here is utterly power- 
less to protect herself from neglect, or 
humiliation, or abuse, no matter how 
vile or brutal. She is a slave. As a rule 
she accepts the hardships of her condition 
without murmuring ; but there are some 
women whose firmness and dignity of 
character forbid them to soil their souls 
and clothe themselves with degradation. 
Such a woman Teishin is. I knew her 
when, at Ina’s age, she was married to a 
dashing young officer in Tokio, a mem- 
ber of the Emperor’s household. The 
alliance seemed to promise as well as 
any Japanese union possibly could ; but 
in less than a year she had gone through 
trials which drove her to the verge of 
madness and almost broke her father’s 
heart. Her own spirit could not be 
broken. She is of proud—I think I may 
say heroic—descent ; but Japanese hero- 
ism often takes the form of passive suf- 
ferance, and pride commands the closest 
concealment of such griefs as fell upon 
her. During five years she submitted 
to her wretched fate, hoping only that 
death would release her before the strain 
became intolerable. But, at last, stung 
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to a desperate resolution, she flung aside the traditions of her race, threw off her 
bondage, and fled to her father’s dwelling, intending there to end her life with 
her own hand. Shiroyama was in agony. A divorced daughter, living, was a 
black shadow upon the lustre of his house, and by destroying herself she could 
avert the family disgrace. But he loved his child, and refused to sanction her 
death. They left the eastern capital and came back to their old home two years 
ago. In Kioto their interest is always strong, for Shiroyama’s father is a kugé, 
and it was not difficult to get Teishin placed at the head of this convent. It was 
the only possible refuge for her. She has managed the establishment with ex- 
traordinary energy and skill, and made it famous by the breadth and liberality, 
as well as the humanity, of her administration. So her life has not been wasted, 
after all.” 

“T am glad to hear the story,” said Halithorne, “for I have not judged her 
fairly. Her austerity seemed unnatural and exaggerated. It is fortunate, no 
doubt, that this career was open to her. She is an ideal priestess. But her sis- 
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ter! Why should she, in the warmth 
and radiance of her youth, be so cruelly 
sacrificed ?” 

“To save her from sorrow. That is 
the sole aim of Teishin’s hopes and en- 
deavors. You call her austere, but she 
has a heart of pure gold, and her love 
for that motherless child is almost a 
passion. She thinks of nothing but to 
guard Ina from the evils she has herself 
passed through.” 

“But, doctor, it does not follow, be- 
cause Teishin’s marriage was disastrous, 
that Ina would necessarily be destined 
to calamity. That is a wild assump- 
tion.” 

“T cannot say that Teishin is wrong,” 
answered Donnell. ‘The choice is be- 
tween a life of perfect peace, and risks 
so great and numerous as to leave 
scarcely a chance of escape in any in- 
stance. These convent women are of 
course shut off from the highest privi- 
leges of their sex, but in all Japan they 
alone are sure of exemption from the 
deepest afflictions.” 

“You draw a sombre picture,” said 
Halithorne. ‘TI have lived two years in 
the country, and I never heard of this 
before.” 

“Few foreigners hear of it, or have 
vared to hear, whether they stay two 
years or twenty. But I have told you 
the truth. Iknow Teishin’s views, and I 
do not venture to disapprove of them. I 
would do much to aid her in protecting 
Ina from the dangers which she sees and 
fears. Am I not bound to interpose 
when I detect a danger which her inex- 
perience hides from her ?” 

“Really, doctor, I think you go too 
far. I am a man of the world—an 
honest one, I hope—and Ina is the 
merest child. Look at her, as she comes 
dancing through the garden. She is like 
the birds, or the flowers.” 

“You find Mr. Ha’thorne much bet- 
ter, I think, doctor,” said the young 
girl, springing lightly upon the veranda. 
“Have we not taken good care of 
him ?” 

“He tells me I am almost well,” in- 
terposed Halithorne, in a rueful voice. 

“T was sure of that,” she responded ; 
“but why are you melancholy? It 
should make you glad to be getting 
well.” 
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“T suppose so, Ina San ; but how did 
you know?” 

“That you were better? Oh, anybody 
could see, day from day. When you first 
walked, you leaned on my shoulder with 
great weight. Then you rested on my 
arm—very little weight. Now you put 
your hand around my body—no weight 
at all. Soon you will walk alone.” 

The comical confusion into which 
Halithorne was thrown by this unex- 
pected remark was scarcely consistent 
with the self-possession proper to “a 
man of the world,” but he allowed no 
break to occur in the conversation. 

“Yes, I shall walk alone,” he replied. 
“The doctor says I must go away im- 
mediately.” 

But for his momentary embarrass- 
ment he would not have said this so 
abruptly, for he was well aware that his 
tender little nurse could not receive the 
announcement of his departure with in- 
difference. But he was wholly unpre- 
pared for the effect which his words 
produced. All the brightness fled from 
her face in an instant. She turned to-* 
ward him with a startled, wondering 
glance, then bowed her ‘head, and 
dropped her hands beside her. For a 
few seconds she stood motionless, a 
strange contrast to the animation and 
vivacity of which she was ordinarily the 
living embodiment. Then silently sa- 
luting the guests, with her eyes still 
bent upon the ground, she crept slowly 
away. 

“That was not the look of a child,” 
said Donnell. 

“You are right,” said Halithorne. “I 
will go at once. Heaven knows I did 
not dream of doing harm. What can I 
say? I would undergo anything rather 
than bring trouble to this hospitable 
house.” 

“Let us hope no harm will come. 
There is nothing to be said, and nothing 
to be done, except to take away every 
disturbing influence. My poor little 
baby! Who would have thought she 
could change to a woman in a single 
week ? You won’t mind going as quick- 
ly and as quietly as possible, Hali- 
thorne ?” 

“TJ will go to-morrow ; don’t ask me 
to leave without a friendly word. That 
would be monstrous.” 
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“T don’t know what is best. Of course 
you can’t fly off without apparent cause. 
I must speak to Teishin. To-morrow 
let it be, then; but for God’s sake be 
cautious. Consider what sorrow you 
may leave behind you. And if I am too 
emphatic, you will excuse it when you 
think of it hereafter. Imagine how you 
would feel if you had a sister like Ina, 
and if it depended ona stranger’s action 
whether she should be utterly broken 
down or only touched by a passing 
grief.” 

“Don’t speak of me as a stranger,” 
protested Halithorne. ‘This place has 
been more like a home to me than any I 
have seen for years. You don’t know 
what it costs me to leave it in such a 
way. But you need have no fear. I 
shall think of nothing but Ina’s wel- 
fare.” 

The doctor went to give notice of 
Halithorne’s intention, and the younger 
man was left to reflections of no cheer- 
ful nature. In spite of his claim to pass 
as aman of the world—a title which, in 
the East, implies, among other things, 
the blindest disregard of the rights and 
feelings of those ancient races which 
Europe and America agree to pronounce 
“inferior ”—his instincts were upright 
and his sympathies were true. Although 
a dweller in Japan for only two years, 
he had closely studied the characteris- 
tics of the people. While he had made 
himself familiar with many fine qualities 
among the men, he believed that in the 
women he had discovered virtues which 
gave them always a claim upon his es- 
teem and often upon his warm admi- 
ration ; and he indignantly rejected the 
superficial and disparaging estimate ap- 
plied to them by most foreigners. In 
his view, a girl like Ina stood on pre- 
cisely the same grade as any girl of 
Western birth ; but her claims upon his 
courtesy and delicacy seemed infinitely 
greater, for the reason that the social 
code of her own country fails to provide 
the protection and the chivalrous defer- 
ence which are accorded in more ad- 
vanced communities. He could not be- 
lieve that in this particular case he had 
been unmindful of any of the obliga- 
tions which he invariably recognized, 
but the charm of his intercourse with 
the pretty child had been so simple 
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and natural that he had hardly given a 
thought to the possible effect upon her. 
He was not, however, allowed much lei- 
sure to debate these questions. As soon 
as the doctor had left the premises Ina 
returned, with slow and timid steps, and 
knelt beside the couch on which he was 
seated. 

“Is it true?” she whispered, gazing 
earnestly at him. 

“True? What? Ah, yes, Ina, it is 
true. I must go very soon.” 

“Have we done wrong? Has Ina 
been careless?” she asked, in accents 
that were barely audible. 

“My child, you have never been any- 
thing but thoughtful and kind—much 
more kind than I deserve.” 

“Perhaps the doctor has told you 
that some of our oldest sisters have been 
disagreeable. If you are driven away 
by that, it will make me wicked, for I 
shall hate them. But you should not 
go for that. They have nothing to do 
with this house. It belongs only to our 
family, and was built by Teishin to re- 
ceive persons who by our rules must be 
kept from the large temple.” 

“No; the doctor, at any rate, has said 
nothing about it.” 

“Then why do you go?” she pleaded, 
her large brown eyes full of entreaty. 

“Tam well now. There is no reason 
why I should wait longer. Business— 
many matters call me away.” 

She sighed, but did not answer. 

“You know, my good little nurse, I 
could not stay forever.” 

“T did not know ; I never thought of 
your going. I remembered what you 
said about the temples, and the schools, 
and sometimes I made myself believe 
that you might mean it.” 

Halithorne clutched at this opening. 

“Listen to me, Ina; the temple shall 
be built, and the schools. I swear you 
shall have them. You shall have any- 
thing that I can give you.” 

“Will you wait to see them fin- 
ished ?” 

“That is hardly possible, but-I will 
speak to Doctor Donnell, and he will 
arrange everything. A dozen schools 
shall be yours, if you like.” 

“Not without you,” she said, shaking 
her head, sadly ; “I should not want 
them.” 
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"As she felt the touch of the young man’s lips she gave a sudden cry, as if in pain.” 
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“ Come, Ina, friends cannot always be 
together. We must say good-by more 
cheerfully. It is our duty.” 
“Tf you tell me it is my duty, I shall 
try ; but it is very hard—for me.” 
“And for me, too; do you suppose 


He checked himself, feeling that he 
was treading upon dangerous ground. 

“Hard for you, too; is it so?” she 
said, with a faint smile—the first that 
had lighted her features since she re- 
joined him ; “not very hard, I think. 
Why, how little time you know me. 
Only a week ; it is easy to forget.” 

“How long, then, have you known 
me?” asked Halithorne, with no intent 
but to divert the conversation into com- 
monplace courses. 

‘Three weeks of real time,” she an- 
swered ; “ but in my mind—in the feel- 
ing which is not real, but is better than 
real—no, I cannot tell you what I mean. 
In my own language I might, but in 
yours, the words do not come.” 

“Try, Ina; you can make me under- 
stand.” 

“ Sometimes I think it is all my life I 
have known you, for it seems—this is 
my foolish fancy, how shall I say it ?—it 
is as if I did not live before you came. 
I cannot explain, I do not comprehend ; 
but it is like the truth to me.” 

* Oh, Ina, do not speak so!” exclaimed 
Halithorne, much moved. “My visit 
has been an unusual event, and it gives 
you many new ideas. But when I am 
gone, everything will be the same as 
before.” 

“Never again,” she faltered ; “ never, 
never. ButI trouble you. I am aself- 
ish girl. It is your last night, the doc- 
tor has said, and you should have pleas- 
ant things to remember. Will you come 
to the fuji (wisteria) arbor? The sun is 
just setting.” 

They walked through the garden- 
paths in silence, and climbed a little 
hill, from which a noble prospect was 
visible. 

“T shall come here every evening,” 
said Ina; “but it will not be like 
this.” 

“The sunsets change,” said Hali- 
thorne, “but they are always beauti- 
ful.” 

She gave no reply, but there was a 
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soft remonstrance in her look that 
touched him more deeply than any 
words she could have uttered. 

“Tna, my little friend, I beg you not 
to be so sorrowful. I wish to God I 
could make you forget me utterly from 
the hour I leave this house.” 

“You could not do that,” she said, 
drawing closer to him, “and it would 
not be kind. Why do you speak so 
sternly? Have I displeased you?” 

“Never ; you are all goodness.” 

“T am afraid you are displeased.” 

“Impossible ; you know better.” 

“You do not put your hand around 
my body, as you did yesterday.” 

He took her in his arms and folded 
the slight, yielding figure to his breast 
with a fervor which he made no en- 
deavor to control, although he felt him- 
self disloyal to his prudent resolves. 
Ina, unacquainted with embraces till 
that moment, trembled a little beneath 
the ardent pressure, but in the shy up- 
ward glance of her eyes there was more 
content than consternation. 

“Now go, child,” he said, releasing 
her. “Send Haru to me, with lights ; 
I must begin preparing for to-morrow.” 

“Haru should not serve you, nor any- 
body but me, if I could help it; but it is 
your last evening, and I wish to make 
your meal wholly with my own hands. 
I will not be absent long.” 

She moved toward the house, but as 
she was about to enter he called her to 
him again. 

“Tna,” he said, “this is perhaps the 
last time we shall be alone. You will 
give me a kiss for farewell.” 

“A kiss! That is not for a Japanese 
girl to give. It has never happened. 
But I do not care; it is right if you 
ask.” 

“Not if you are unwilling,” said Hali- 
thorne, stricken by tardy conscience. 

“How can I be unwilling, since you 
ask? Either alone, or with all the world 
to see.” 

She lifted her sweet face, pale with 
unwonted emotion, but unchanged in 
its expfession of-artless and childlike 
trust. As she felt the touch of the 
young man’s lips, she gave a sudden 
cry, as if in pain. Her courage, long 
overstrained, had forsaken her. She 
shuddered convulsively, shaking from 
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head to foot, and gasped inarticulately 
as she strove to respond to his anxious 
and alarmed inquiries. He was aghast 
at what he conceived to be the immedi- 
ate consequence of his last act of reck- 
lessness and folly, and he endeavored, 
in broken and agitated phrases, to con- 
vince her that the wrong was all on his 
side and that she had no cause for self- 
reproach. ‘é 


or madness. I will start to-morrow as 
soon as the servants are up and about.” 

He busied himself packing his valise 
until supper was brought by the maid, 
Haru, who handed him also a slip of 
paper upon which were written a few 
lines in pencil : 

“T cannot go to assist you this even- 
ing, as I desire. The food is prepared 
by me, though I do not carry it. Sleep 





“There is no wrong,” she declared, as 
she gradually regained her composure. 
“ For the kiss, Iam glad. It makes me 
know you have been fond of Ina. Iam 
a weak girl, ignorant and unwise, and 
full of faults; but now there is a voice 
in my heart that tells me you will for- 
give them all.” 

He led her to the hall which separated 
the sanctuary of the sisterhood from the 
section set apart for visitors, and made 
his way to the pleasant chamber he had 
been told to call his own. 

“T have done a fine afternoon’s work,” 
he said, bitterly. “I am an ornament 
to my sex and my species. If I remain 
another day, I shall only glorify myself 
by some new performance of cruelty— 
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well, Mr. Halithorne, your last night in 
Torin Ji, and wake happy in the morn- 
ing. This is the wish of Ina.” 

“We feel the touch of Teishin’s firm 
hand,” thought Halithorne. “Her eyes 
have been opened. She is right, I sup- 
pose. Of course she is right. Poor 
little Ina!” 

Hour after hour he sat alone, reading 
strenuously to keep his eyes open, and 
burning candles with extravagant pro- 
fusion, in the determination not to miss 
the chance of seeing the young girl 
in case she should be allowed to ful- 
fil her customary task of closing his 
doors and windows, setting the night- 
lamp, and the like. There was little 
probability that Teishin’s vigilance, once 
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aroused, would be relaxed, and even if 
the opportunity he now awaited should 
occur, he knew that nothing could jus- 
tify him in taking advantage of it. His 
duty, plainly, was to go to bed, and to 
dismiss all expectation of a clandestine 
interview. Nevertheless, he did not go. 
Unused to late vigils, and in only par- 
tial possession of his normal strength, 
he found it difficult to resist the drowsi- 
ness which frequently came over him, 
but he persevered with a gloomy ob- 
stinacy until his mind became detached 
from the book before him, and he was 
transported to visionary regions in which 
he and the heroine of his passing drama 
played many fantastic parts. While thus 
actively engaged in the illusion of his 
dreams, in reality he lay half-stretched 
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Doctor Donnell, addressing Mr. Hali- 
thorne at the early hour of 5 a.m., on 
the day following the incidents last re- 
lated. “You permit yourself to be 
beaten down by the sun, on the way- 
side, and are brought to recovery by 
the romantic system of the Torin Ji 
hospital. Then, before you are fairly 
healed, you set yourself on fire in a 
house that doesn’t belong to you, burn 
down a considerable part of the estab- 
lishment, and again get out of the scrape 
through no merit of your own, but, as 
before, through the exertions of a lot 
of plucky women. Don’t you think that 
if you contemplate any more escapades 
you had better try some other town ?” 

The doctor’s testiness was excusable. 
He had been roused from his rest a lit- 





across a table, his head pillowed upon a 
bulky volume, and his arms projecting 
themselves in search of convenient rest- 
ing-places amid a crowd of loose tea- 
trays, stationery-boxes, bundles of let- 
ters, and a plentiful array of bronze 
candlesticks bearing partially consumed 
tapers. His position might have been 
called picturesque, but would not have 
suggested security to any person famil- 
iar with the materials of which Japanese 
dwellings are constructed. 


V 
“Ir you came to Kioto for advent- 
ures, you ought to be satisfied,” said 


tle after midnight, and summoned in 
desperate haste to Torin Ji, where he 
found most of the inmates, together 
with contingents from neighboring farm- 
houses, occupied in stamping out the 
embers of what had been the guests’ 
quarters, and, in accordance with the 
cheerful principles of Buddhism, con- 
gratulating themselves that the calam- 
ity had not been greater, instead of la- 
menting that which had actually befallen 
them. A few of the nuns had been in- 
jured, but not severely. Many of the 
elder women were in a state of giddy, 
and by no means uncheerful, excitement 
over the presumed fulfilment of their 
prophecies. Their ecstasy expended it- 
























self in extravagant performances upon 
bells and tiny gongs, and incessant rep- 
etitions of Sanscrit formulas, the mean- 
ing of which was entirely unknown to 
them. All this, while ostensibly in 
praise of Fudo Sama, was the most 
palpable self - glorification ever wit- 
nessed at that shrine of professed hu- 
mility. Halithorne was in a room has- 
tily prepared for him, his own having 
vanished in flame. He was giddy and 
dazed, with wits as smoky as his person- 
al exterior, having been dragged forth, 
nearly smothered and quite insensible, 








from a pyrogenous com- 
bination of straw matting, 
carved wood, paper screens, 
and other combustible sub- 
stances. It had cost Doctor 
Donnell nearly an hour’s hard 
labor to revive him, and even then 
he was incapable of realizing pre- 
cisely what had happened. Now, 
after a sound sleep, he was better 
qualified to grasp the situation. 

“Is anybody hurt?” he demand- 
ed, paying no heed to the doctor’s 
irascible mood. ‘ Where is Ina?” 

“Nobody is much hurt; a few 
bruises and burns, nothing to be 
scared at.” 

“But Ina 3s 

“Ina is in bed, I suppose. 
Where should she be, after a night 
of suck work? Do let Ina alone.’ 

“There is nothing the matter with 
her ?” 

“She will do well enough. She has 
lost some finery—some of her ornamen- 
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tal gear,” answered Donnell, with a 
erim smile. ‘That is all. But she is 
tired out. Everybody is tired out, ex- 
cept you and the ancient nuns. They 
are as lively as crickets ; tickled beyond 
measure at the notion that Fudo Sama 
has played into their hands.” 

“T suppose they would not be sorry 
if I had gone with the building ?” 

“Don’t say that, Halithorne ; there is 
not one of them, not the oldest or most 
prejudiced, who would not have risked 
her life to save yours. But really,” and 
the doctor chuckled, “it is a feather in 


their cap to have their forebodings and 
predictions so nicely realized, and with- 
out hurting anybody in particular.” 

“T must see Ina, doctor.” 
“Nonsense, you can’t see her; I 
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thought it was understood you were to 

go away early, and leave these people in 
” 

peace. 

“But I can’t go, now. I must talk 
with Teishin San and Shiroyama. If I 
am responsible for these fireworks I 
have to make good the loss.” 

“There is some reason in that,” said 
Donnell ; “that is, if you can afford it. 
They won’t take anything unless they 
are sure of that.” 

“Til build them an entire new tem- 
ple, from roof to foundation,” exclaimed 
Halithorne. 

“You shall settle that with Teishin. 
We will get some breakfast, provided 
you haven’t cooked everything whole- 
sale, and then we will hold a sodan (for- 
mal consultation).” 

Two hours later, sundry diplomatic 
preliminaries having been accomplished 
by Donnell, not without indications of 
friction, the young American was in- 
vited to an apartment of ceremony in 
which were seated Shiroyama and his 
daughters. They gave the customary 
greeting, and Ina would have risen and 
approached the visitor but for a re- 
straining gesture from Teishin. 

“T warn you she is dreadfully set 
against you,” said Donnell, aside. ‘‘ She 
has scented mischief,-and is in no holi- 
day temper.” 

“Will you say to your sister, Ina 
San ” began Halithorne. 

“Doctor Donnell has promised to do 
us the favor to translate,” interrupted 
Teishin, in Japanese. ‘“ My sister is not 
well.” 

Ina glanced with a pained look at the 
presiding spirit of the conference, and 
Halithorne’s face flushed at the direct 
manifestation of hostility. But he went 
on composedly, after the remark had 
been interpreted, declaring with extreme 
earnestness his regret at having been 
the cause of so dire a mishap, and, with 
all the delicacy he could employ, in- 
timating his desire to make good the 
material loss he had occasioned. For 
the fright and anxiety he had created 
he could only ask to be forgiven; and it 
was needless to say that his indebtedness 
for the generous care lavished upon him 
far exceeded any recompense that he 
could offer. 

This having been reconveyed, Teishin 
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refiected a little, and in chilling tones 
answered thus : 

“Upon what has been destroyed we 
waste not one single thought. Our 
house was open to the stranger ; it was 
his, to use at his pleasure. What we 
have, we give willingly, in the name of 
charity. The accident which has taken 
from us a few poor rooms afflicts us in 
no degree; but the wickedness which 
pours out evil upon the innocent, which 
accepts our humble help and repays 
with heartless injury—that we do not 
forgive. Nor do we receive boons from 
anenemy’s hand. Let the stranger go 
and be forgotten.” 

“She lays it on heavily,” said Don- 
nell ; “ but I must let you hear the whole, 
I presume.” 

“Doctor Donnell,” interposed Teishin, 
“it will be better this time for Ina to in- 
terpret what I have said.” 

“Oh, nei-san !” implored the girl, in 
great distress, “do not command me. 
I cannot repeat such words. They are 
unjust ; they are terrible.” 

“Tt is my wish,” said Teishin. 

For the hundredth time during his 
sojourn, the impulse was strong within 
Halithorne to avow his understanding 
of the native tongue. Notwithstanding 
the awkwardness which the revelation 
might produce, and the disagreeable 
suspicions to which it might subject 
him, he would have spoken, to spare 
Ina, had not Donnell forestalled him 
by rapidly communicating the stinging 
speech and hurriedly exclaiming : 

“T have told him, Teishin San. 
need not call upon Ina.” 

“Tt seems that my obdurate hostess 
is resolved to make her sister the espe- 
cial instrument of my abasement,” said 
Halithorne to Donnell. “The little girl 
is required to sit before me with her 
head covered. That is premeditated in- 
civility. But Ill take my oath she would 
not do it unless she were compelled.” 

“Teishin is at white heat, there’s no 
doubt of that,” replied Donnell. ‘She 
has something in her mind which I can’t 
fathom. Perhaps she is purposely keep- 
ing me in the dark—or perhaps you are. 
But you are wrong about the head-cov- 
ering. It is not intended for disrespect ; 
I know why she wears it.” 

“You are not an unbiased witness, 


You 
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doctor. She shall tell me herself,” said 
Halithorne, nettled at his treatment. 
“You must not inquire ; it is a secret. 


If you have a particle of regard for her 

feelings you will not worry her.” 
“Excuse me ; I have the greatest re- 

gard for her feelings, and on that very 


account I will ask her. Ina, my little 
friend, I never thought to see you with 
a tenugui (rough handkerchief) about 
your face. It gives a pretty effect, but 
is otherwise not becoming.” 

The child turned scarlet, and made a 
hasty movement with her hand, as if to re- 
move the unusual addition to her toilet. 
Restraining herself, she said to her sister : 

“ He is offended at my tenugui. What 
shall I say? He must not know the truth.” 

“Say nothing,” answered Teishin ; ‘it 
does not concern him.” 

“Why, what is the mystery?” said 
Halithorne, smiling. ‘“Oblige me, Ina, 
and explain it.” 

“This is persecution,” said Donnell, 
in high irritation. ‘ Behave like a man, 
and urge her no more.” 
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Halithorne laughed, though with any- 
thing but mirthful expression. 
“That is not the way to stop me,” he 


said. 
me.” 

“What!” cried Donnell, his eyes blaz- 
ing, “do you make a jest of it? ThenI 
will tell you. No, Ina, don’t try to pre- 
vent me. Let us see if he will laugh 
when he hears it all. She covers her 
head, Mr. Halithorne, because one side 
of her hair is lost. Burned away, sir ; 
burned away, with her dress, while she 
was fighting the fire around you, and 
struggling all alone to get you out of 
the flames and into a place of safety. 
An excellent joke, young man! A thing 
to make yourself merry over for the rest 
of your life!” 

His sarcasms fell on heedless ears. 
Before they were fairly launched, Hali- 
thorne had sprung across the room, lifted 
the girl to ‘her feet, and clasped her in 
his arms, as regardless of the startled 
ejaculations and horrified gaze of Shi- 
royama and his elder daughter as if 


“Now, Ina, you will not den 
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those two personages had been magical- 
ly transported to the summit of Fusi- 
yama, distant three hundred miles. 

“ My little Ina,” he said, in a broken 
voice ; “my brave little girl; my dar- 
ling a 

In a Japanese house a scene of this 
kind could not last many seconds. Like 
an angry hawk, Teishin flew to them, 
tore her sister from the contaminating 
embrace, and thrust her far away from 
reach. Shiroyama’s face was very dark. 
His hand flew instinctively to his side, 
where the swords had been worn until 
the Emperor’s order displaced them. 
Donnell, however, realized that the as- 
pect of the affair—as he understood it— 
had undergone a marvellous change. 

“JT will answer for everything,” he 
shouted ; “ Mr. Halithorne is a man of 
honor.” Then, addressing Halithorne 
in English, he added: “I tell them 
it is all right—that you are a man of 
honor.” 

“Tam glad you have arrived at that 
conclusion,” said Halithorne, rather stiff- 
ly. “Now, if you will persuade Mr. 
Shiroyama and this lady who favors me 
with her aversion to listen calmly for ten 
minutes, I can perhaps convince them 
that your latest judgment is not wholly 
without foundation.” 

* And Ina ?” 

“Tf Ina will leave us now, I think I 
can foretell that in half an hour she will 
hear something which will interest her. 
It is for her happiness, I believe—I 
hope.” 

Where were the principles of disci- 
pline which taught this daughter of 
Japan to heed only the commands of 
the elders of her household? Why did 
she follow the behest of this new-comer, 
unsupported by sign or word from those 
to whom she owed submission and obedi- 
ence ? 

“You do not mean to go away,” she 
said, softly, as she glided to the door. 





“Go? without you? Never!” he 
cried. 
It was all she cared to know. The 


happiness he had promised as a later 
gift was already glowing in every linea- 
ment of her fair young face. 

“Now, doctor,” said Halithorne, “ will 
you please tell Shiroyama San } that I 
want his daughter ?” 
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The doctor surveyed him curiously 
and critically. 

“Gently, friend Halithorne ; this is 
too hasty.” 

“Not at all hasty; and if it were, I 
know what I am about. So pray lay 
aside your Scotch caution, and do as I 
request ; otherwise I shall pull together 
enough Japanese to tell him myself.” 

“A nice piece of work you would 
make of it. For Ina’s sake I suppose 
Tam bound to humor you. I hope you 
see your way through all this. I can’t 
say I do.” 

In claborate and ceremonious terms, 
and with the amplitude of reiteration 
required by politeness on so momentous 
an occasion, he proceeded to submit the 
American’s proposal. It was received 
in silence, and without a sign to indi- 
cate the impression it produced upon 
the listeners. When the doctor had fin- 
ished, Shiroyama simply asked that he 
and Teishin be excused, as it was fitting 
they should consider the subject in pri- 
vate. Their absence, he said, should be 
as brief as they could make it. 

“There will be no difficulty with the 
father,” said Donnell ; “‘ his affection for 
Ina is too deep and controlling to allow 
him to stand in the way of her happi- 
ness—and I dare say she will find means 
to make him know what her happiness 
requires. But Teishin is not so easily 
led.” 

“Does she understand that I wish to 
marry Ina?” asked Halithorne. 

The doctor glared at him. 

“Tam beginning to have a liking for 
you, young man,” he said, “ and it galls 
me to hear you talk like an ass. What 
else should she understand ?” 

“T beg your pardon, doctor, I do sin- 
cerely ;” answered Halithorne, abashed. 
“ But she might imagine that all foreign- 
ers look upon Japanese girls as their nat- 
ural prey.” m 

“T don’t want to-Tuffle your self-es- 
teem,” said Donnell, “but you must not 
flatter yourself with the idea that these 
people will look* upon this as a brilliant 
alliance. With all their gentleness they 


have the concentrated haughtiness of a 
dozen or more centuries in their blood. 
There’s not a family in Europe with a 
pedigree to equal theirs.” 
“ Bother their pedigree!” cried Hali- 
. 
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thorne, impatiently; “what do I care 
about it?” : 

“They care a great deal, and it is not 
Teishin’s antagonism alone that you 
have to overcome. In fact, the final de- 
cision can hardly be said to rest even 
with Shiroyama. His father is yet alive, 

_a finely preserved specimen of antique 
Japanese prejudice, arrogance, and wil- 
fulness. He came near disinheriting 
Shiroyama for studying our system of 
medicine—would have done so if there 
had been another son. According to 
his belief, all foreigners are a peculiarly 
malignant class of devils, and he credits 
them with every misfortune that has vis- 
ited him ; insists upon it that if they had 
never come he would be still a wealthy 
noble.” 

“Is he poor, then?” 

“ Wretchedly:” 

“Well, I will square that account, and 
make him wealthy again.” 

“You will? How? But that is well 
thought of, Halithorne. They are enti- 
tled to some information, and will look 
to me for it. May I ask a few ques- 
tions?” 

“Go on.” 

“You are able to take care of Ina?” 

“Financially? Oh, yes.” 

“You spoke of rebuilding the burned 
rooms.” 

“T can build them a dozen temples, 
doctor. Have no concern on_ that 
head.” 

“Indeed! Well,I am not sorry. Ina 
will never be spoiled by money. Thi- 
shin would not think about it. Shiroya- 
ma might be pleased, but the prospect 
of riches for his child will not influence 
him. And now—excuse me, I am not 
inquisitive, but since I have accepted 
the position of nakodo (go-between) I 
must be prepared for reasonable inqui- 
ries—you are quite free to act as you 
please ?” 

“ Why, certainly.” 

“Of course you will have armies of 
relations and friends in full ery to dis- 
suade you from this step?” 

“T have no relations near enough to 
be listened to, and I know how to deal 
with the kind of friends you speak of.” 

“That is all I wish to learn, Hali- 
thorne. Shake hands, lad! I never 
thought to be mixed up in such a queer 
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transaction. But I don’t regret it. I 
don’t believe you are the man to make 
me regret it. And yet I cannot tell you 
how dear that child is to me.” 

“You see I do not ask any questions 
about her,” said Halithorne, with mis- 
chievous design. 

“Gracious heaven! what could you 
desire to ask? You have known her a 
week. It doesn’t need that much time 
to find the blemishes, if there are any, in 
a piece of pure crystal.” 

As the doctor expected, he was soon 
called to take part in the domestic con- 
ference. Halithorne gave himself less 
concern as to the result than the circum- 
stances warranted. He did not dream 
of serious opposition. His Japanese ex- 
perience had not brought him into close 
association with representatives of the 
old régime, or he might better have un- 
derstood in what slight estimation the 
foreigner is held by them, and how un- 
likely they are to be dazzled by the glit- 
ter of riches. To do him justice, he 
placed little reliance upon this usually 
potent inducement. He believed, rightly 
enough, that Ina’s undisguised affection 
would be the strongest argument in his 
favor, but he kad no suspicion that it was 
the only one, and that no other consider- 
ation would have been allowed a feather’s 
weight. When the family council reap- 
peared, it was rather with eagerness 
than anxiety that he awaited the verdict. 
Teishin came directly to him, leading 
her sister by the hand. As she ad- 
vanced she said, in an undertone: 

“Tt is a misfortune that my words 
must reach him cold and lifeless. You, 
Ina, I fear, can give but a pale reflection 
of what I would now say.” 

“Then speak your own language,” ex- 
claimed Halithorne ; “I ought long ago 
to have told you that I understand it.” 

The effect of this declaration, delivered 
in passable Japanese, was paralyzing. 
Ina was the first to grasp its full mean- 
ing. 

“Oh, nei-san! he has heard every- 
thing,” she cried, in consternation. 

“It was not my desire to deceive you,” 
said Halithorne, much embarrassed. 

“This is easily understood,” said Tei- 
shin, recovering herself. “He doubt- 
less learned something in the early days 
which we might not wish him ‘to know. 
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If that were so, the secrecy was not dis- 
honorable.” 

“That is precisely what happened, 
Teishin San; I thank you for judging 
me so fairly.” 

“T am glad to do 
swered; “ until this hour I was too 
ready to be unjust. But that is past. 
Henceforth I wish to see only what is 
good in you, for, with a changed and 
willing heart, I give to you my sister, 
my treasure, the joy of my lonely life. 
Never have I had a thought but of her 
happiness. If she has found it without 
my guidance, it is not for me to turn 
my face against her. I read in her soul 
that she has learned to feel what I have 
never felt—what I have feared no wom- 
an in this land could safely feel. You, 
a stranger, have lighted the flame, and 
you should have the power to keep it 
alive. The kind doctor has told us what 
wives may be to husbands of your race. 
It is marvellous to hear, but I close my 
mind to distrust, and believe it all, re- 
joicing, for Ina’s sake. Give her your 
love ; without it she will fade and die. 
Give her your love, and take the bless- 
ings which we pray our gods to send 
from heaven to the loyal and the true. 
My father, Shiroyama Nobutora, bids 
me tell you that the last daughter of our 
house is yours.” 

As she closed, she sank upon her 
knees, seemingly to emphasize her fer- 
vent appeal. Lifting the folds of her coif 
with the left hand, so as to cover her 
face, she drew her sister forward with 
the right and placed her by Halithorne’s 
side. The young American was genuine- 
ly affected by the solemnity and pathos 
of her action. He felt himself unequal 
to a formal response, which, indeed, was 
not looked for by any present. 

“None of us will forget this scene,” said 
Doctor Donnell, as he arose to withdraw. 

“Not I, you may be sure,” said Hali- 
thorne, “so long as I have this little 
monitor by me, to keep my memory 
steadfast.” 


so now,” she an- 
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Wuewn the Torin Ji sisterhood heard 
what had befallen, the calm of that 
sacred retreat was shaken as by a senti- 
mental earthquake. This, then, was the 
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consequence of letting the alien invalid 
share the bounties originally intended 
for the sons and daughters of Dai Nip- 
pon alone; the fire of Fudo Sama had 
touched the heart of their dearly loved 
novice. The younger nuns agreed unan- 
imously to welcome it as a beneficent 
dispensation. The elders shook their , 
heads ominously, until the report ran 
round that the American was about to 
rebuild the consumed edifice on a scale 
of unprecedented magnitude, besides 
adding untold splendors to the shrine of 
the god of flame. Then their despond- 
ency disappeared, and some of them 
commenced discussing the possibility of 
securing a desirable proselyte for the 
sect of Tendai. Teishin now readily ac- 
cepted Halithorne’s proffers, putting a 
check, however, upon the somewhat ex- 
travagant liberality of his schemes. Ina’s 
delight and pride were unbounded when 
she discovered the power for good which 
her new command of money brought ; 
it was her only way of measuring the 
value of wealth. And Halithorne was 
contented to watch the development of 
this and other phases of her character, 
apprehending no evil from the change 
of worldly condition which necessarily 
awaited her. 

The announcement of his purpose was 
received by the European and American 
communities in Japan with stupefaction. 
That an eligible republican millionaire, 
laboring under aberration caused by 
brain-fever, should be thus captured by 
a designing knot of reduced Japanese 
samurai, they held to be the last and 
worst achievement of oriental chicanery. 
The general conviction was that the 
diplomatic agents near the Mikado’s 
court were bound to interfere. As they 
did not, it devolved upon certain self- 
appointed committees to visit the mis- 
guided man and inform him that he was 
flying in the face of society ; whereupon 
the misguided man proclaimed his per- 
manent secession from society in terms 
too shockingly disrespectful to be here 
repeated; and his relations with that 
august body were summarily and to all 
appearance indefinitely suspended. 

After his marriage, which was deferred 
until the season of festivity which marked 
Ina’s eighteenth year, he continued to 
reside in Kioto, being permitted by favor 
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of the government to erect a private 
mansion in the near neighborhood, and 
in architectural imitation, of the temple 
where he first saw the chosen companion 
of his life. In due time a thriving vil- 
lage of contiguous schools afforded op- 
portunity for labors which were the 
young bride’s constant gratification. In 
these and kindred institutions, found- 
ed primarily for her exclusive pleasure, 
Halithorne soon becanie so interested as 
to occasion repeated postponements of 
the projects of extensive travel which at 
one time seemed to him desirable. By 
way of compensation he brought to his 
new home a fleet steam-yacht, the colors 
of which may sometimes since have been 
seen in harbors remote from Japan, but 
are more familiar in the waters of the 
island empire. During its frequent voy- 
ages of recreation it touches at seques- 
tered spots little known to the outer 
world, and the breezes that follow it on 
each departure are laden with tributes 
of thankfulness from multitudes who 
idolize its mistress as a messenger of 
consolation and charity. Wherever she 
goes it is her favored lot to be not only 
happy herself, but the cause of happiness 
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in all around her. The genial doctor 
watches with unalloyed satisfaction her 
growth in womanly grace and loveliness. 
Shiroyama’s remembrance of early griefs 
is softened by the contemplation of his 
youngest child’s blissful career. In the 
virtues which are the essential attributes 
of her sex in Japan—tender humility, 
sweetness of temper, generous and affec- 
tionate devotion, and a fidelity to duty 
which no adverse strain can warp or 
weaken—her husband’s trust is un- 
limited. While he knows that by these 
safeguards his domestic beatitude is as- 
sured, he feels himself under no obliga- 
tion to shut his eyes to the additional 
charms of beauty and cleverness with 
which his little wife is endowed. But 
there is one in the small circle of fam- 
ily relationship whose felicity is of a 
purer and more unselfish quality. Tei- 
shin, mindful only of her sister’s wel- 
fare, has long since stifled every sorrow- 
ful pang, triumphed bravely over her 
own bereavement, and taught herself to 
rejoice with all the fervor of her faithful 
heart in the love which, her simple creed 
tells her, was kindled by the sacred flame 
of Torin Ji. 





FRENCH TRAITS—SENSE AND SENTIMENT. 


By W.C. 





FTER all,” says 
Taine, “in France 
the chief power is 
intellect.” More 
specifically, one is 
tempted to say, it 
is good-sense. 
Good-sense is 
universal. There 
is no national trait 

more salient in every individual. One 

comprehends Franklin’s French popu- 
larity ; his incarnation of good-sense in- 
evitably suggested to the Parisians the 
propriety of divine honors. Measure is 

a French passion. Excess, even of virtue, 

is distinctly disagreeable to the French 

nature. Philinte’s line, in “Le Misan- 
thrope,” 


‘*Et veut que l'on soit sage avec sobriété,” 


defines the national feeling in this re- 
Exaggeration, ex- 


gard with precision. 
altation, the fanatic spirit, are extremely 


rare. Temperance is the almost univer- 
sal rule in speech, demeanor, taste, and 
habits. Nothing is less French than ec- 
centricity. The normal attitude is equi- 
poise. Any shock to this Frenchmen 
instinctively dislike. The unknown has 
few attractions for them. The positive 
and systematic ordering of the known 
absorbs their attention. Their gayety 
itself is consciously hygienic. Pleasure 
is their constant occupation, mainly be- 
cause they can extract it out of every- 
thing, and make it such an avowed 
motive. But that intensification of 
pleasure which, either by attaining joy 
and bliss, on the one hand, or degenerat- 
ing into riot, on the other, involves a 
complete surrender of one’s self to im- 
pulse, they rarely experience. They or- 
ganize their amusement, and take it de- 
liberately. They cultivate carefully a 
capacity for enjoyment. They strike us 
as, one and all, calculators. They leave 
nothing to chance, and trust the unfore- 
seen so little that the unexpected discon- 
certs them. They are alert rather than 
spontaneous. To our recklessness they 
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appear to coddle themselves, but we 
speedily discern that in nothing is their 
good-sense more salutary ; they conceive 
hygiene as we do therapeutics. Similar- 
ly with their economy, which is conspic- 
uous and all-pervading. If you are bent 
on pleasure, a frugal mind is a neces- 
sity. Frugality is noticeable everywhere. 
It is the source of the self-respect of the 
poor ; it keeps Paris purged of slums ; 
it decorates respectability, and sobers 
wealth ; it enables the entire community 
to get the utmost out of life. Economy 
extends even into the manner of eating. 
Les Américains gdchent tout is a frequent 
French reflection upon our neglect of 
the gravy and lack of thoroughness in 
the matter of mutton-chops. With them 
good-sense triumphs over grace itself. 
In dress, economy is as common as so- 
briety of taste. Frenchwomen would 
no more pay for, than they would wear, 
our dresses. Frenchmen make the opera- 
hat do duty in the afternoon prome- 
nade, and would resent the rigor of our 
“ spring and fall styles.” 

This wide-spread diffusion of good- 
sense has, however, one inevitable con- 
comitant—namely, a corresponding de- 
ficiency of sentiment. So preponderant 
is rationality in the French nature that 
Frenchmen strike us, sometimes, as a 
curious compound of the Quaker and the 
Hebrew. We are used to less alertness, 
to more relaxation. Bathos, enervation, 
are foreign to their atmosphere, and are 
speedily transformed amid its bracing 
breezes. But it is impossible to be so 
completely unsentimental as the French 
are without missing some of the quality 
of which sentimentality is really but the 
excess. The perfume of this they cer- 
tainly miss. There are characters in 
Anglo-Saxondom—not to seek the Ge- 
mithlichkeit of Germany—that are com- 
pletely penetrated with this fine aroma. 
Neither are they rare; every man’s ac- 
quaintance includes such. Their lives 
are full of a sweet, indefinable charm. 
Whatever the exterior, and often it is 
rugged and forbidding, the real nature 
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within glows with a delightful and tem- 
perate fervor that irradiates everywhere 
the circle within which they exist and 
move. Whatever, indeed, the intellect- 
ual fibre or equipment, the “mellow 
fruitfulness” of disposition and demean- 
or is potently seductive. Still further, 
one may find the quality in queston 
illuminating and rendering subtly at- 
tractive most deviously tortuous moral 
imperfections. And in. France this qual- 
ity hardly exists. In very few varieties 
of French type is it to be found, even 
in dilution. Even then it is apt to be im- 
ported. Rousseau was Swiss, and his 
heart and imagination had been touched 
by the deep colors and mysterious spaces 
of the Jura with a magic which it is vain 
to seek under the gray skies of North- 
ern, or amid the “sunburnt mirth,” the 
“dance and Provengal song,” of Southern 
Gaul. Passionately patriotic as was the 
chief of Rousseau’s successors, it is un- 
doubtedly to her Northern blood that 
she owes her sentiment. About her 


French side, the side which came to the 
surface chiefly in her life, as the other 
did in her books, there was, if we may 


believe M. Paul de Musset and other 
chroniqueurs, very little sentiment in- 
deed. In any event it is an exception, 
not a type, that George Sand illustrates 
asa Frenchwoman. Her great contem- 
porary, Balzac, remarkable and original 
as he was, is a thousand times more 
French. But it is idle to cite instances. 
After all one may say of the De Guérins, 
of Senancour, of Joubert, Doudan, Re- 
nan, the fact remains that the French one 
meets, the people we mean when we 
think of Frenchmen, the great mass of 
the nation and its characteristic racial 
types, strike our Anglo-Saxon sense too 
sharply and clearly, with too ringing 
and vibrant a note, to appear to us 
otherwise than distinctly, integrally, 
and ineradicably unsentimental. It is 
this principally, I think, which makes 
the Anglo-Saxon feel so little at home in 
France—that is to say, the Anglo-Saxon 
who does thus feel, and who, I suspect, 
is in the majority. Paris is certainly 
very agreeable. Americans especially, 
having none of the jealousy of French 
institutions which makes a Tory of the 
most liberal Englishman while he is in 
Paris, tind all sorts of agréments there 
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as well as en province. But it is no- 
torious that of both those who merely 
make flying visits, and those who form 
the American colony and move about 
in its rather narrow circle, there are 
very few who come into close contact 
with Frenchmen or make acquaintances 
of any degree of intimacy among them. 
And both to the few who do and the 
many who do not come to know them 
well, I suppose that French people are 
not, in general, acutely sympathetic. 
The reason is not the difference in 
manners or in morals. Italian meurs are 
as unlike American as are French habits 
and character. There are a dozen points 
of reciprocity between Frenchmen and 
ourselves which do not exist between 
us and the rest of the Latin race. In- 
deed, from our excessively industrial 
point of view, it seems as if it were only 
since 1870 that the Italians had be- 
longed to the modern world at all—that 
world of which, from the same point of 
view, we are the present light and the 
future hope. YetI do not doubt that 
nine out of every ten travelling Amer- 
icans find the Italians more sympathetic, 
and that those who cross the Pyrenees 
get a more cordial feeling for the Span- 
iards. The reason is that the moral at- 
mosphere south of the Pyrenees and the 
Alps is saturated with sentiment. As, 
journeying northward, one passes into 
the vine-clad prairie of Languedoc, or 
into the rose-decked arbor of Provence, 
one exchanges the deep Iberian tone 
and intense color, and the soft sweet- 
ness and suave grace which but gather 
substance without changing character 
in their crescendo from Naples to Turin, 
for a flood of bright light and clear 
freshness that fall somewhat chill on 
American relaxation. One exchanges 
the air of sentimental expansion for that 
of mental exhilaration, and only when 
some definite work is to be done do we, 
in general, enjoy external bracing of 
this sort. And in France, where in- 
dustry, sobriety, measure, good-sense, 
hold remorselessly unremittent sway, 
where the chronic state of mind seems 
to him keyed up to the emergency 
standard, where no one is idle in 
Lamb’s sense, where day-dreams are 
unknown and pleasure is an action 
rather than a state, where “merely to 
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bask and ripen” is rarely “the student’s 
wiser business ”—where, in a word, every- 
thing in the moral sphere appears ter- 
ribly dynamic, the American inevitably 
feels himself somewhat at sea. 

We have, of course, our unsentimental 
man, but he differs essentially from the 
Frenchman. He is practical, pragmati- 
cal—his enemies are inclined to add, phar- 
isaical. To anyone of a radically differ- 
ent intellectual outfit he is intensely 
unsympathetic. He constantly expresses 
or betrays scorn for sentiment, which 
he associates with weakness of charac- 
ter; and for weakness of character he 
has nothing but contempt. Yet it is 
plain that he has, at bottom, more senti- 
ment than the most sentimental French- 
man. His contempt for sentimentality, 
in fact, is thoroughly sentimental, and 
due to an instinctive dread of cheapen- 
ing a force and a consolation which he 
secretly cherishes and jealously guards. 
And the contrast is as plain among the 
vicious as among the virtuous or along 
the commonplace level of respectable 
merit. The well-known association of 
Thackeray’s Rebecca with Balzac’s Va- 


lérie Marneffe, by which M. Taine illus- 
trates radical differences in the art of 


the respective authors, serves better 
still, to my sense, to mark the radical 
difference in respect of sentiment be- 
tween the French and English variants of 
the same type. Madame Marneffe is far 
less complex, far colder, more deliberate- 
ly designing, more cynical, less remorse- 
ful. She is cleverer and infinitely more 
charming, to be sure, but the charm is 
wholly external. Rebecca’s perversion 
is deeper, because her nature is more 
emotional. She is a hypocrite in a sense 
and to a degree that would undoubtedly 
surprise Madame Marneffe, about whom 
there is no cant at all. Her circumstances 
develop none. Her victims succumbed 
to other weapons. The absence of cant 
is itself unfavorable to sentiment, from 
which, at all events, cant is nseparable— 
an invariable excrescence, if not in one 
form or another and to some degree an 
accompaniment. As a matter of fact, 
the social naturalist infers it where senti- 
ment is found in luxuriant growth, and 
from its absence argues the certain pres- 
ence of cynicism. No two things are 
more reciprocally hostile than cynicism 
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and cant, unless it be cynicism and senti- 
ment. We come, logically, thus to find 
the absence of sentiment, involved in the 
French freedom from cant, express itself 
in what strikes the Anglo-Saxon as posi- 
tive cynicism. Examples are abundantin 
contemporary literature. The Parisian 
widow of his “Four Meetings ”—one 
of Mr. Henry James’s masterpieces, and 
designated by him, with malicious felic- 
ity, ‘quelque chose de la vieille Europe ” 
—surpasses Madame Marneffe ; but easily 
the mistress of both, and here a marvel 
of pertinence, is the inimitable, the irre- 
sistible Madame Cardinal. 

“Who has not the inestimable advan- 
tage,” says Thackeray, “of possessing 
a Mrs. Nickleby in his own family?” 
What French family, one may inquire 
in a similarly loose and approximate 
spirit, cannot boast at least a distant 
connection with Madame Cardinal? This 
creation of M. Ludovic Halévy merits 
the high praise of association with Mrs. 
Nickleby. She is quite as frequent a 
French type as Mrs. Nickleby is an 
Anglo-Saxon one; and it is to be re- 
marked that she is as unmixed an em- 
bodiment of sense as Mrs. Nickleby is 
of sensibility. There is a side of French 
nature, and of French nature alone, which 
Madame Cardinal illustrates in an emi- 
nent degree and with a désinvolture that 
is delightfully indiscreet. In his Academy 
address of welcome to M. Halévy, M. 
Pailleron spoke with sternness of this 
Cardinal ménage, and praised its chron- 
icler as a moralist. But for a foreigner 
the moral is evident enough without in- 
sistence upon it, and the point of her 
portrait—aside from its exquisite tech- 
nic—is not that Madame Cardinal is 
deeply perverted, but that she is na- 
tional. She is national to this extent, 
that in the vast majority of her compa- 
triots who are, in correctness of conduct 
and respectability of position, wholly 
removed from her sphere, who are as 
worthy as she is scandalous, there is, 
nevertheless, something acutely sympa- 
thetic with that trait of her character in 
virtue of which her rationality infallibly 
triumphs over the subtlest attacks of 
sentiment. Strictly from the point of 
view of sentiment, we may say, I think, 
that the average Frenchman makes the 
same impression on us that she proba- 
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bly makes on the average Frenchman. 
Be the situation never so sentimental, it 
never overpowers her omnipresent good- 
sense. La santé avant tout is not only 
her watchword, but that of millions of 
her countrymen. Itis as potent to con- 
jure with as the Marseillaise—and in the 
same way ; one would say it aroused the 
same kind of feeling. The famous scene 
at table on Good-Friday, when Madame 
Cardinal takes a hand in the conversa- 
tion, and brings the most delicate and 
elusive topics into the cold, relentless 
light of reason, is exquisite comedy, but 
it is satire as well. This brief two pages 
of genre will live as long as any master- 
piece of the kind in literature, but its 
interest is not merely artistic. It isa 
contemporary national document of the 
first-class, beside which M. Zola’s are 
often trite and superficial. There are 
present Monsieur and Madame Cardinal, 
their two daughters, both danseuses at 
the Opéra, and the Italian marquis, who 
has a wife and children in Italy, but who 
prefers living with the elder Mademoiselle 
Cardinal in Paris—an arrangement se- 
cured by the maternal solicitude of Ma- 


dame Cardinal herself. Frequent quarrels 
disturb the serenity of this interior, how- 
ever, despite the exclusively practical 
and unsentimental origin of the relation- 
ship. The marquis is reactionary. Mon- 
sieur Cardinal is radical. The occasion of 
Good-Friday provokes a clerical discus- 


sion. M. Cardinal abuses priests. The 
marquis forbids him to speak ill of his 
religion, announcing that he is a Catholic 
and has two bishops in his family. “'Te- 
nez,” breaks in Madame Cardinal, “ vous 
nous faites piti¢ avec votre religion ! 
Ayez done de la morale avant d’avoir de 
lareligion. . . Comment, voili un 
homme marié, qui a une femme, trois 
enfants, qui laisse tout ¢a végéter en 
Italie pour venir vivre i Paris avec une 
danseuse. Et puis il parle de ses senti- 
ments religieux. Non, vrai! ¢a me 
coupe lappétit.” (See here, you make 
us perfectly sick with your religion! 
Get some morality before having so 
much religion. . . . What! a mar- 
ried man with a wife and three children, 
who lets all that vegetate in Italy, while 
he himself comes to Paris to live with 
an opera-dancer. And he talks about 
his religious sentiments. It spoils my 
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appetite.) Sentimentally speaking, this 
has the sublime irrelevance of Mrs. Nick- 
leby’s common-sense. Otherwise con- 
sidered, it is the very acme of sense, 
reached under what, to anyone but 
Madame Cardinal, would be extremely 
discouraging conditions. How great 
must be the tension and how constant 
the alertness in which it is necessary 
to keep the purely intellectual faculties 
in order not to be distracted from im- 
pulsively denouncing in another the 
contemptible conduct for which you 
have rendered yourself expressly respon- 
sible by far greater baseness. In what 
a pitiful light does the sentimental mar- 
quis appear beside this victorious imper- 
viousness to the sophisms of mere délica- 
fesse! His exculpatory talk about his 
wife’s wrongs toward him takes away 
our appetite as well as that of Madame 
Cardinal. As Périchole says, “ Oui, 
bonnes gens, sautez dessus ;” he is, in 
effect, “par trop béte.” 

It is, indeed, very noticeable that the 
social circumstances responsible for the 
evolution of such creatures as the Car- 
dinals should have succeeded in debas- 
ing merely the emotional side of their 
nature. The will is not enervated, the 
conscience is doubtless readjusted rather 
than repudiated altogether, and the men- 
tal faculties are to a perfectly sane sense, 
perhaps, abnormally developed. No one 
would think of calling Madame Cardinal 
béte. She has the whole jargon of stn- 
timentality at her tongue’s end, and 
makes artistic use of it. The effect is 
somewhat hard and brassy ; but justness 
of tone in such matters is for people of 
Madame Cardinal’s station an affair of 
the susceptibility. A Madame Cardinal 
of any other nationality would be simply 
abominable, since to her moral obliquity 
she would inevitably add the mental 
degradation fatal to the last vestiges of 
self-respect. As it is, the caricature of 
one side of the French nature which M. 
Halévy’s admirable portrait furnishes 
serves the purpose of a lens of high mag- 
nifying power in exhibiting the weak- 
ness of the French ideal of délicatesse. 
Délicatesse is a social and intellectual 
virtue—not a personal and moral one. 
Itis the refinement of good-sense under 
the direction of the art-instinct. It is, 
in a word, conscientiousness minus sen- 
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timent. What is the quality of con- 
scientiousness—almost as frequent with 
us as its correlative opposite, cant—but 
the result of adding sentiment, that is, 
serious emotion, to a disposition to right 
conduct? And the French lack of con- 
scientiousness in its deeper and subtler 
sense, the sense in which we know it, and 
their substitution for it of délicatesse, in- 
dicates very strikingly a profound lack 
of sentiment also—an adjustment of the 
susceptibility to social expansion instead 
of to personalconcentration. Rousseau’s 
notion of gaining a fortune by pressing 
a button which should kill a mandarin 
has no attractions for us. The irrespon- 
sible levity of M. Sarcey’s chagrin at hay- 
ing killed a servant of brain-fever, by 
trying vainly to teach him to read, gives 
us a slight shock. We have, very likely, 
too much conscientiousness. Everyone 
will recall absurd instances of its un- 
happy exaggeration. But our possession 
of both the quality and its defect is one 
of our differences from the French. 
Délicatesse, of which unquestionably we 
have too little, is in comparison decidedly 
an external and rational quality. Viola- 


tion of its precepts results in mortifica- 


tion, but not remorse. A coarse person 
may become thoroughly délicat by care- 
ful observation of his acts, by consid- 
erateness, by attention, by intellectual 
conviction of its worldly wisdom. The 
chances are against his success, of course, 
beeause of the well-known difficulty of 
making silk purses outof anything but 
silk—but it is not impossible ; whereas 
to “ become” conscientious is a nonsense 
except through a change of heart and the 
aid of sentiment and emotion. 

Certainly the frequency of French al- 
lusions to so delicate a thing as delicacy 
jars on a sensitiveness that isacute rather 
than rational—rude rather than civilized, 
the French would perhaps say. You 
feel like the little boy who, being taken 
to visit a family of very articulate piety, 
protested in confidence to his mother 
that so much open talk about God 
sounded to his sense too much like 
“bragging.” Such words and phrases 
as honneur, gloire, excessivement, scru- 
puleux, tres honorable, extrémement déli- 
cat seem to us over-frequent in French 
usage, because we always use them 
with emotion, and with personal emo- 
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tion (sincere or perfunctory), and so 
fail to see that the French use them 
scientifically. An American miner—not 
such a one as the grotesque Clarkson of 
M. Dumas fils’s imagination, but such an 
uncut diamond as Bret Harte’s Kaintuck 
—would undoubtedly find M. Augier’s 
Marquis de Presles lacking in true sen- 
sitiveness in boasting of his pedigree 
and prating of his honor. On the other 
hand, the delicacy of Una’s lion itself 
probably seems a little fantastic to the 
Frenchman, who would be sure also to 
share the feeling of the Marseillais for 
that of Inghomar. His highly devel- 
oped social instinct, his remarkable in- 
telligence, his good-sense, his lack of 
sentiment, enable him to disport freely 
and even gracefully on what appears to 
our eyes the thinnest of thin ice; he 
talks with great frankness of intimate 
things, makes confidently all manner of 
delicate allusions, seems to menace an 
assault upon the very citadel of your 
privacy, asks with inimitable aplomb 
questions of an indiscretion which makes 
your own awkwardness fairly gasp—all 
because his interest in these things is 
purely impersonal and uncolored with a 
tinge of sentiment. Take, for example, 
the instance of money. The Frenchcon- 
sider America El Dorado ; and having 
regard to the comparative ease with 
which money is made here, they are quite 
right. But they entirely mistake our 
interest in money, which they imagine to 
be intensely philistine, whereas it is not 
so much that we care for money as that 
we care as a nation for little else. Money 
is, on the other hand, only one of the far 
more numerous and multifarious inter- 
ests of the French ; but they talk about it 
as we never do, andas, in fact, sounds cyn- 
ical to American ears. Money-making 
is so much a matter of course with the 
vast majority of our people that without 
being paradoxical we may call our pre- 
occupation with it in a measure disin- 
terested. We pursue the end of money- 
getting more or less artistically, in a 
word, and the extravagance and reck- 
lessness with which we spend it proceeds 
from this and not from vulgarity, as 
Europeans, whose experience tells them 
nothing on this point, believe. It is, in 
fine, with us an end rather than a means, 
and consequently enables us to escape 
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that sordidness which does not fail to 
shock us abroad. Our attitude is thus 
irrational beside that of the French, and 
causes their frank eagerness of acquisi- 
tion and undisguised economy of spend- 
ing to seem extremely ferre-d-terre to us. 
“ Coal-oil-Johnny ” is really a less vulgar 
figure than the more sensible Pére 
Grandet, and he is perhaps a less fre- 
quent type with us than Balzac’s miser 
is in France. As business is a less defi- 
nite pursuit with the French, it becomes 
in dilution even more general ; it is fol- 
lowed as art is with us—not only by the 
profession, but by an innumerable army 
of amateurs. And it is largely with these 
that the American visitor comes into con- 
tact. His mental note-book is naturally 
thus crowded with disagreeable and ex- 
asperating data of what seems to his 
haste indelicacy carried beyond the 
honorable limit. Butitis to be observed 
that these instances rarely illustrate an 
offence committed against the unwritten 
law of the French community itself, and 
that therefore dishonorable is an inappli- 
cable epithet. To expect a community 
to change its customs in these regards 
for the benefit of your naiveté would be 
to exhibit still greater naiveté ; but it is 
impossible not to argue from them an 
indisposition to permit good-sense any 
sentimental relaxation whatever—even 
in circumstances of the utmost seduc- 
tiveness to a sensitive nature. 

The French community is destitute of 
many sentimental influences which are 
very potent with us. The home, for in- 
stance, in England and among ourselves 
is a nursery of sentiment to a degree 
which it certainly is not in France—right 
as the French are in resenting our absurd 
misconception of their home-life. Mother 
and children are not, in France, brought 
into such sympathetic and sentimental 
relations. The reciprocal affection is, of 
course, just as sure and puissant, but its 
sinews are rational. She does not efface 
herself so much, and aspire to live only in 
them. They are educationally and oth- 
erwise occupied instead of developing 
emotional precocity. There are no long 
readings winter evenings, and none of 
that intimate companionship so often 
productive of what, physiologically speak- 
ing, has been so aptly termed “ emotional 
prodigality.” Our society is in consider- 
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able measure leavened by young men 
who, chiefly through this prodigality, 
have at one time or another contem- 
plated entering the ministry, and have 
abandoned the notion only after the mo- 
mentous struggle which leaves lasting 
traces on the sensibility. French youth 
do not know what solitude is; their 
only “communings ” are communication. 
They naturally have less aptitude for the 
spiritual side of life than for its sensual 
and rational sides ; the tendency to ma- 
terialism is never far from the surface. 
In fine, when the French enter the 
realm of sentiment they do not seem 
quite at home. They are in danger of 
becoming either fantastic or conven- 
tional. ‘‘Les deux tours de Notre Dame 
sont le H de Hugo!” exclaims, one day, 
Auguste Vacquerie to Jules Claretie, and 
Claretie chronicles the remark as an im- 
pressive one. Similar extravagances pass 
muster in the sphere of art, though only 
where sentiment is concerned. On the 
other hand, though nowhere is beauty 
admired more fanatically—adored more 
abjectly, one may almost say—the idea 
of it is often conventional enough. Ex- 
pression, sentiment, do not count for so 
much as regularity. Le charme prime 
la beauté is a French adage, but what 
constitutes charm is the real question. 
As the vocabularies disclose, a single 
French word answers to “ beautiful, fine, 
handsome.” Sometimes beauty is mere 
chic, cachet, style, order and movement 
in carriage. That at any rate is, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the great Parisian substitute 
for beauty, and has doubtless become so 
by natural selection. Accordingly, for 
the most part they confine their activi- 
ties to the sphere of the intelligence, 
where they are never fantastic and rarely 
perfunctory ; and they find no difficulty 
whatever in doing this, because the at- 
mosphere of the intelligence is their nat- 
ural element. Notice, for example, the 
diction of French acting. It is the sense 
and not the sentiment of the verse or 
prose that is savored by the actor and 
the audience. The voice never caresses 
the emotion evoked by the significance 
of the lines beyond the point needful for 
complete expression. The personal feel- 
ing by which such an actor as Salvini 
infuses warmth and glow into his most 
artistic impersonations the boards of the 
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Comédie Francaise never witness. It is 
an impersonal, that is to say, a purely 
intellectual enjoyment that one obtains 
from the delicious voice and admirable 
acting of Mme. Sarah Bernhardt, when 
she is at her best, when she is most con- 
tained, when she appeals most strongly 
to the Parisian. There is absolutely no 
sentiment whatever in that quintessence 
of the exquisite which has made Mme. 
Judic the most popular actress of Paris. 
An American or Englishman, and I 
should suppose, a fortiori, a German, is 
infallibly much impressed in his early 
stages of French theatre-going at the 
absence of intensity in the love-passages ; 
the absence of all that kissing, clasping, 
enfolding, rushing together, gazing into 
the depths of each other’s eyes—in fine, 
all that effort to enact the unutterable 
which is so characteristic of our stage as 
to have become thoroughly perfunctory. 
That this sort of thing does not exist on 
the French stage is partly due, to be 
sure, to a nicer sense of propriety, which 
dictates the limits of what is fit subject 
for artistic representation ; but mainly it 
is to be ascribed to the predominance of 


good-sense over sentiment in the French 


appetite. One of the most refined pleas- 
ures that this world furnishes to the ed- 
ucated intellectual palate is the acting of 
Mdlle. Susanne Reichemberg. It is not 
only delicious in its ingénue quality, but 
it has an ampleness—what the French 
call envergure—wholly remarkable in this 
kind of art. Yet the foreigner undoubt- 
edly, during a long apprenticeship, finds 
Mdlle. Reichembere’s art a little faint, a 
little thin, a little elusive, because of the 
ethereality with which it hovers over the 
region of sentiment, without ever alight- 
ing so that he may repose his appre- 
hensive faculties an instant and devote 
himself to purely sensuous enjoyment. 
There is no pause; no intermission in 
which to meditate, as we say—the word 
often being a euphemism for “ dream.” 
In the presence of a worthy object, the 
Frenchman's pleasure is produced by 
theact of apprehension itself ; ours by the 
stimulus apprehension gives to the sensi- 
bility. We like the light touch, but we 
like it to linger. Take such a piece as M. 
Augier’s charming trifle, called ‘Le Post- 
Scriptum.” It is impossible for the 
American to repress a wish that there 
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were more of it; the dénouement occurs 
just as sentiment enters the scene. The 
Frenchman can imagine the rest ; so can 
we, but we want it imagined for us all 
the same—-we are more sentimental. The 
French public would never have de- 
manded the epilogue of “The New- 
comes.” 

Pathos and grandeur and their ade- 
quate presentation are by no means 
unknown to the French stage, though 
assuredly they are not its strong points. 
But it is always unmistakably apparent 
that these are never pursued outside the 
realm of pure intelligence, and driven 
toarefuge in that of pure emotion. Even 
in such a torrent of passion as that which 
Got portrays in “Les Rantzau,” for ex- 
ample—certainly, as he presents it, one of 
the most powerful scenes to be found in 
the contemporary drama—the spectator 
is throughout acutely conscious of the 
illusion in virtue of which art is art and 
not a vulgarization of nature. In other 
words, however, the feelings may be 
stirred, the mind is maintained in con- 
tinuous activity, and never abdicates in 
favor of the momentum of pure emotion. 
Exactly the opposite is the experience of 
the spectator who witnesses Miss Mor- 
ris’s remarkable impersonation of Cora, 
in “Article 47,” say—in seeing which 
the nerves vibrate long after the moral 
susceptibility is too benumbed to react. 
Similar contrasts are noticeable in every 
department of activity. 

The absence of anything answering to 
our negro-minstrelsy presents a very 
striking one. Few things could be less 
alike than the sensations obtainable from 
the café-concert entertainment and those 
produced by the melancholy songs and 
the burnt-cork buffoonery under whose 
benign influence the Anglo-Saxon sensi- 
bility isso wont toexpand. ‘They have 
gazed,” said Thackeray of his spectacles, 
“at dozens of tragedy-queens, dying on 
the stage and expiring in appropriate 
blank verse, and I never wanted to wipe 
them. They have looked up, with deep 
respect be it said, at many scores of cler- 
egymen in pulpits, and without being dim- 
med; and behold! a vagabond, with a 
corked face and a banjo, sings a little 
song, strikes a wild note which sets the 
whole heart thrilling with happy pity.” 
It would be difficult, I think, to explain to 
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a Frenchman the significance of “ thrill- 
ing with happy pity ;” or the value in 
general of idle tears drawn from the 
depths of never so divine a despair ; or 
the connection of this kind of emotion 
with that with which Thackeray asso- 
ciates it in saying, in the same paragraph 
which records the dimming of his spec- 
tacles by a sentimental ditty, “I have 
seen great, whiskered Frenchmen war- 
bling the ‘Bonne Vieille,’ the ‘ Soldats, 
au pas, au pas,’ with tears rolling down 
their mustaches.” ‘Is there then,” one 
can fancy him asking in perplexity, “no 
difference between the respective ways 
in which Béranger and a banjoist affect 
the English sensibility ?” 

We miss unction in the expression 
with which the French read even the lyric 
and emotional verse and prose of their 
own authors. A Frenchman seems to 


see in such idyls as Daudet’s “Lettres 
de Mon Moulin” a wholly different kind 
of charm from that which penetrates us. 
What we call unction would undoubtedly 
seem to them unctuousness—especially 
should they listen to some of our pro- 
fessional elocutionists, who bear on so 


hard as to make the tenderer sentiments 
fairly squeak. Even in personal matters, 
sentiment with the French does not out- 
last the intellectual occasion of it. In 
the sincerest grief they are easily con- 
soled. Their sanity comes speedily to 
their rescue from the peril of morbid- 
ness, which from their point of view it 
is so clearly a duty to avoid that they 
devote themselves to it consciously and 
expressly. Inconsistency is therefore 
not a trait to be ashamed of. Certain 
forms of constancy, on the other hand, 
seem puerile and rudimentary. Be con- 
stant just so long as instinct, reason, and 
passion dictate. L’amour becomes Uami- 
ié with appalling swiftness. There are, 
perhaps, as many “John Andersons ”— 
Daudet’s “Les Vieux” is as touching as 
the Scotch poem—but they are not given 
to sentimentalizing. In the average Pa- 
risian the horror of old age has some- 
thing almost hysterical about it. For 
them, more than for anyone else, the 
days of their youth are the days of their 
glory. 

The feeling for landscape is said to be a 
modern sentiment. In a Wordsworthian 
degree of intensity it may be; though 
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from Sophocles to Shakespeare there is 
not wanting abundant evidence of the 
power of nature over human emotions. 
But here, at any rate, is a field in which 
the imagination has full sway, in which 
the feeling for what is can be indulged 
unhampered by what is made, where the 
mind is led captive by the sense and the 
sense itself seduced by the fancy. where 
sentiment, uncurbed by either the intel- 
lect or the will, reacts under the effect of 
nature’s beauty in such a way as to trans- 
figure the ‘cause itself of so much emo- 
tion and transform the actual aspects of 
nature into celestial mirage. Mention 
that phenomenon to the Frenchman, and 
you will be sure to find his civility hard- 
ly capable of concealing his scepticism. 
You will discover in him something of 
the feeling you yourself experience in 
the presence of certain manifestations of 
German sentiment. It has been said, in- 
deed, of Théodore Rousseau that whereas 
other men loved nature, he was in love 
with her; but Rousseau was a specialist, 
and, like George Sand, remains wholly 
exceptional. Daudet’s Bompard, who 
finds Switzerland “un paysage de con- 
vention,” is the type. In the presence 
of nature even the Provengal is recueilli. 
The true Frenchman, who is socially and 
intellectually expansion itself, is no more 
touched by green fields and new pastures 
than such English exceptions as Sydney 
Smith or Doctor Johnson. Only by an 
excess of sentiment over the thinking- 
power can one surrender himself fully to 
the pantheistic charm of landscape, or 
share that passion for “scenery” which 
rules strongly in the breast of even our 
philistine. 

As with nature, so in art—a domain 
wherein the modern Frenchman believes 
himself supreme, and wherein, indeed, he 
is on many sides unrivalled. In archi- 
tecture, painting, sculpture, and poetry, 
one may almost say that whereas the 
antique and the Renaissance art appealed 
to the mind through the sense, the 
French genius reaches the sense through 
the mind. The mind at all events is first 
satisfied. It is the science rather than 
the sentiment of perhaps the most emo- 
tional plastic art in the world—medix- 
ral architecture, namely—that strikes 
most powerfully its most eminent ex- 
positor, M. Viollet-le-Duc, as appears not 
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merely in his admirable “Discourses,” 
but especially in his restorations, which 
are as cold as the stone that composes 
them. French esthetic criticism in all 
departments is pervaded by this spirit. 
And as criticism far more than imagi- 
native writing demands standards and 
canons in order to attain coherence and 
effectiveness, it is perhaps for this reason 
that French criticism is altogether un- 
equalled. Competence may be measured, 
but sentiment is less palpable ; accord- 
ingly, in every artistic province compe- 
tence mainly is what is looked for, seen, 
and discussed. Accordingly, too, it main- 
ly is what is found. Not only is the 
technic more interesting as a rule than 
the idea, the treatment worthier than the 
motive. This is a consequence of high- 
ly developed education, which, though 
it may not stifle inspiration, yet infal- 
libly disturbs the relation which, under 
more rudimentary conditions of training, 
conception and execution reciprocally 
sustain. But what is more notewor- 
thy and more natively characteristic of 
French art is that the technic itself is 
sapient rather than sensuous. Your re- 
spect for it reaches admiration ; but ex- 


ceptions like Vollon, whose touch seduces 


you by its charm, are rare. Manet and 
the whole impressionist school, Degas 
apart, whose art begins and ends in 
technic, are in the last analysis admirable 
rather than moving; the mass of the 
school, indeed, still handles its brush po- 
lemically. Observe the difference be- 
tween Diaz and Monticelli in the matter 
of sentiment. There can be no doubt 
which is the saner painter, which has the 
larger method, but there are chords of 
infinite refinement in the Italian’s poetic 
register that Diaz never reaches ; his fine 
ladies and gallants are very courtly, 
they have the grand air, but they have 
not the exquisite suavity of Monticelli’s, 
and do not breathe the same ether. 
The great annual exhibition at the Palais 
de l’Industrie contains no sentiment like 
that of the Venetian Nono, the English 
Burne-Jones, the American Martin; 
there is no tone like Segantini’s, no 
color like La Farge’s. Even in the cru- 
cial instances of Corot and Millet—not 
to mention Troyon and Daubigny—even 
in the case of the Fontainebleau coterie, 
which contrasts so strongly with the 
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mass of French art, and which is thor- 
oughly poetic, there is still visible the 
high, clear prevalence of French style, 
French distinction, French reserve, or- 
der, measure. Corotis, I think, yet more 
eminent for style than for sentiment. 
Millet’s sentiment is a trifle morbid; 
his melancholy is not intense and spon- 
taneous, but pervasive and discouraged. 
It is not quite, I think, the spontaneous, 
natural note which produces the poetry 
of “'Turner’s seas and Reynolds's chil- 
dren,” comparatively impotent as the 
technic is in either English case. It has 
a philosophical touch in it; it is men- 
tally preoccupied. The French peasant 
is, in fine, too exclusively Millet’s subject. 
Even in the Fontainebleau coterie the 
thinking-power dominates. 

Of course the same characteristic is 
quite as noticeable in poetry as in plastic 
art. French tragedy is not what the 
younger Crébillon called it—‘“the most 
perfect farce ever invented by the haman 
mind ”—but it has incontestably the qual- 
ities of prose ; it has even the defects of 
prose. As arule it is clear, placid, meas- 
ured, the emotional element quite lost in 
its contained and cadenced expression ; 
or else it is emphase. We at least cannot 
quite understand what is meant by what 
the French say about the rude grandeur 
of Corneille except by contrasting him 
with the ingenious and refined but, to 
our notion, not deeply poetic Racine ; 
and, of course, such a contrast has 
nothing in the way of positive judgment 
init. Still it is the fashion to misap- 
preciate French classic poetry in Eng- 
lish, and to misappreciate it very grossly 
and absurdly; the affectation of over- 
estimating it is very recent and, as yet, 
very little disseminated. We have far 
more to learn from the French admira- 
tion of it than we commonly imagine. 
It is singular that we should be as tem- 
erarious as we are in judging an art 
with whose medium of expression we are 
so little familiar. Plastic art is a uni- 
versal language. The French idiom is 
perhaps the modern tongue, whose idio- 
syncrasies are most highly developed, in 
the first place, and, in the. second, the 
most inaccessible to the foreigner. But 
one thing is plain, an English-speaking 
person is apt to underestimate its poetic 
capacity because of the peculiar compo- 











sition of his own language. How much 
of the poetic quality of English verse 
and prose is due to the fact that we have 
a double vocabulary it would be difficult 
to determine. It is certainly very con- 
siderable. The play of mind and emo- 
tion afforded by this easy method of 
avoiding prosaic associations, by using 
the Saxon or the Latin word or phrase, 
or both, or varying their proportions, as 
the shade of sense may prompt, is very 
great. We rely so unconsciously on this 
advantage that we feel its absence as 
the French, who do not know it, of 
course cannot, and as it is, equally of 
course, wholly unjust to feel in the case 
of French poetry. When Creon ex- 
claims to Gédipus, who has the madness 
to appear in Thebes, ‘Quelle impru- 
dence extréme!” the English-speaking 
spectator, who misses the value of the 
tone, adjudges the poetic quality of the 
ejaculation about equivalent to that of 
a reproach addressed to a man who 
should have had the imprudence to brave 
the night-air without an overcoat. He 
does not see that such a word as impru- 
dence is, so far as its poetic quality is 
concerned, a totally different word from 
“imprudence.” Even a critic of so nice 
a sense and a French scholar of such 
distinction as Mr. Arnold complains 
that the only word the French have for 
“fustian” is emphase—our word for 
emphasis. But emphase in the proper 
circumstances means to a Frenchman 
precisely what fustian means to us; it 
does not mean emphasis at all. It would 
be as pertinent to find the French lack 
of musical instinct attested by their 
making chanticleer chanter instead of 
“crow.” We cannot proceed too cau- 
tiously where the shades of the French 
language are concerned. There is no 
feu follet which equals it. 

Nevertheless, let us note that this ap- 
plies mainly to technic ; and that after 
we have admitted our incompetence to 
pronounce upon the poetic quality of 
the medium, and come as directly as 
thus we may to the substance of French 
poetry, we almost infallibly find this to 
have the quality of rhetoric rather than 
of absolute poetry, as we understand 
the term. Its stuff is assuredly not 
star-dust. Keats’s conjunction of the 
two words “Cold pastoral!” shows the 
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power of the alchemist who fuses 
thought and emotion at the white heat 
requisite for producing the quintessence 
of poetry. Beside them Victor Hugo’s 
naively admired characterization of 
death as “La grande endormeuse ” is 
the rhetorical variant of a classic com- 
monplace. On the other hand, where 
elevation rather than intensity of poetic 
emotion is in question, the rhetorical 
quality of French poetry is still more 
apparent ; it is perfect rhetoric, but its 
rational and finite alloy is still more 
noticeable. Is there anything in Victor 
Hugo’s trinity of Rabelais, Moliére, and 
Voltaire, or in “soft Racine and grave 
Corneille,” that strikes precisely the 
same note as Lear turning from his 
dead Cordelia with “Pray you, undo 
this button—thank you, sir!”? Yet 
you may find in English prose the same 
sudden poetic harmonizing with the 
calm and simplicity of nature herself 
when personal emotion has spent its 
exaltation ; for example, where Henry 
Esmond, after his tirade to the Prince, 
turns to his cousin with “Frank will do 
the same, won’t you cousin ?” 

Lack of sentiment, too, seems to me 
directly responsible for that intrusion 
of philosophy into the domain of art, 
which is a French eccentricity—just as, 
perhaps, to an excess of sentiment is to 
be attributed the tendency of the Anglo- 
Saxon artist to infiltrate his work with 
moralizing. Balzac and Thackeray con- 
trast in illustration of this as in so many 
other respects. In either instance art 
loses—in the one because sentiment 
overshadows the artistic sense, in the 
other because there is no qualifying 
sentiment to prevent paradox through 
the medium of tact and feeling. Dreary 
pages of Balzac would have been spared 
his readers had his intelligence been 
sentimentally modified. But it is in 
such instances as that which the younger 
Dumas presents that this characteristic 
effect is best seen. The younger Dumas 
is taken very seriously in France. He is 
the first of French social philosophers. 
He uses the stage as a professor does 
his desk. His plays are philosophical 
deliverances ; and, in spite of their im- 
mense cleverness of artistic artifice, they 
are invariably artistic paradoxes. In- 
variably the sentiment revolts at the 
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first act, and the rest of the piece is an 
acted argument to prove the illogicality 
of this repugnance, its philosophical un- 
soundness. A similar note is observa- 
ble in much of Hugo’s work. The catas- 
trophe of “Hernani” is very powerfully 
buttressed, but sentimentally it is para- 
doxical and sterile. The same is true 
of the way in which the King wins the 
love of his victim in “Le roi s’amuse ;” 
it is very likely sound empirical philoso- 
phy, but artistically it is an intrusion. 
“Les Misérables” is full of analogous 
error, owing to the same cause. And in 
fact, nothing is so hostile to the emphase 
which is admittedly the great bane of 
Hugo’s writing as the subtle sense of 
fitness born of feeling alone ; where he is 
instinctive and truly sentimental, Hugo 
is superb. Finally, take the still more 
conspicuous instance of a writer who 
passes in general for very nearly a pure 
sentimentalist, and who is certainly an 
artist of the first-class—M. Renan. He 
is quite right in classing that curious 
part of his work, of which “L’Abbesse 
de Jouarre” may figure as the most strik- 
ing representative, as pure diversion ; it 
is related to the mass of his admirable 
accomplishment on no side. French 
criticism itself finds “L’Abbesse de Jou- 
arre” displeasing; and it is displeas- 
ing because in it M. Renan virtually re- 
verses his usual process, and instead of 
philosophy penetrated with sentiment, 
gives us art invaded by philosophy. 
The philosophy of “ L’Abbesse de Jou- 
arre” is, perhaps, not fantastic as phi- 
losophy, but as art the piece is fatally 
lacking in sentiment ; although it deals 
with love itself, it deals with it argu- 
mentatively ; it defends a thesis ; it is 
what the French call these. Perhaps 
did the world believe its last hour come 
there would be a universal outburst of 
sexual love. Perhaps for people in 
general love is a passion capable of 
enough sublimity for supreme crises. 
But though we may grant this, we do 
not feel it. Yet with the most senti- 
mental of French philosophers the in- 
tellect so dominates the susceptibility 
that in a professed work of art the sub- 
ject is taken on its curious side, even 
at the expense of revolting the senti- 
ment. And if we examine in this re- 
gard a great deal of current French 
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literature—the immensely clever and 
impressive work of M. Guy de Mau- 
passant and M. Richepin, for example— 
it is impossible not to note the fre- 
quency with which this motive recurs: 
namely, illustration of the warfare be- 
tween truth and sentiment, of the in- 
compatibility between zest for the real 
and affection for the attractive, and, as 
a constant undertone, the superior dig- 
nity of the former in either instance. 
The spirit and temper of this literature 
are eccentric only in degree ; they are 
only accentuations of the national turn 
for the domination of sentiment by 
sense. 

What has become of the Celtic strain 
in the French nature? How superficial 
of Karl Hillebrand to assert, ‘“‘Grattez le 
Frangais et vous trouverez l’Trlandais! ” 
And how little impression the Frank 
seems to have made on the true French 
character! When Sieyés exclaimed of 
the aristocracy, “Let us send them back 
to their German marshes!” he had 
not only the nation, but the French 
nature itself, at his back. The fu- 
sion of the Gaul and Roman seems 
to have been as complete in character 
as in institutions. Whatever is runic, 
bardic, weird, barbaric, is as repugnant 
to the Frenchman of to-day as to the 
Roman of the age of Augustus. It was 
even repugnant to the Frenchman of the 
epoch of “The Romaunt of the Rose.” 
The romance and chivalry of Francis L’s 
time were in great measure, doubtless, a 
Merovingian legacy ; and their survival 
in duels and deliberate gallantry nowa- 
days, amid so much that is /erre-d-terre 
and eminently unromantic, constitutes 
an odd conjunction. Of the Renaissance 
ideals, nearly the only one spared by the 
Revolution is the substitution of honor 
for duty in the sphere of morals. Other- 
wise even the jeunesse dorée of the day is 
more bourgeoise than cavalier. It does 
not include many Bayards. As equality, 
tolerance, civilization, material comfort 
move forward, sentiment evaporates. 
Rabelais gives place to Zola. Where 
esprit prevails, sentiment necessarily 
suffers. Wit is hostile to the penumbra 
of poetic feeling inseparable from hu- 
mor. Fond as the French are of intel- 
lectual nuances, they have in the sphere 
of sentiment singularly few. And for 
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such sentiment as may be divined or 
anticipated—for axiomatic or common- 
place sentiment, in fine—their contempt- 
uousness is marked. Voltaire’s peevish 
reproach to the rival responsible for his 
mistress’s death is a characteristic illus- 
tration; the circumstances so plainly 
justified indignation that the only resort 
of the intellectual instinct was in petu- 
lance. <A society's need of sentiment, we 
may perhaps say, having regard at any 
rate to its expression, varies inversely 
with its solidarity, with its homogeneity 
of feeling ; and it is the highly developed 
social instinct of the French that dis- 
penses them from all dependence upon 
that épanchement, that sentimental effu- 
sion, which we find so necessary to the 
enjoyment of social intercourse—of 
which with us, indeed, it is the very 
essence. 

This certainly is the notion of the 
French themselves. The abandonment 
to feeling and impulse, which is charac- 
teristically Celtic, they regard as unciv- 
ilized. Their apparent excitement on 
occasion, political and other, contains a 
large artistic element, even when it is 


not the natural accompaniment of delib- 


erate action. Their entire sentimental 
attitude they themselves believe to be 
the antique attitude. According to De 
Maistre, Racine is simply a Greek talk- 
ing French. Taine points out the simi- 
larity between the prominent Athenian 
traits and those of his countrymen. 
The parallelism indisputably holds 
good in many points; but there is 
an important difference. The French 
have the antique sanity; they have 
neither the serenity nor the spirituality 
of the antique world. The immense 
complexity of the modern world; the 
tremendous task of clearing away the 
débris of the Middle Age, which has 
left permanent scars, and is still in- 
complete ; the substitution of diffusion 
for concentration of culture and in- 
telligence—are all hostile to national 
serenity, to national spirituality. The 
force which overwhelmed the antique 
civilization was a prodigious effusion of 
feeling. The people that issued soonest 
and farthest from the night that suc- 
ceeded naturally freed itself most com- 
pletely from the medizval trait of mind 
dominated by emotion. So, amid all the 
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gayety and brilliant verve of French life 
at its flood, we feel inevitably with Ar- 
nold, exclaiming in Montmartre, that 
“amiable home of the dead ”— 


So, how often from hot 

Paris drawing-rooms, and lamps 
Blazing, and brilliant crowds, 
Starred and jewell’d, of men 
Famous, of women the queens 

Of dazzling converse—from fumes 
Of praise, hot, heady fumes, to the poor brain 
That mount, that madden—how oft 
Heine’s spirit, outworn, 

Long’d itself out of the din, 

Back to the tranquil, the cool 

Far German home of his youth! 


And Heine, who belonged plainly to 
Paris, by his intellectual side had un- 
doubtedly that un-Parisian sentiment 
which, when he was sick unto death and 
everything external seemed trivial to 
him, drew him irresistibly toward his 
old German grandmother, in spite of 
the exasperation with which, in his prime, 
her ingrained Philistinism had filled 
him. How much more, then, do we, 
about whose intelligence there is very 
little that is Parisian, who have no such 
capacity as Heine for breathing with 
exhilaration the rarefied French atmos- 
phere, feel therein the lack of that 
sentiment which is to us the univer- 
sal solvent and the supreme consola- 
tion. 

But do not imagine that the French 
themselves feel this insufficiency. Do 
not even fancy that they quite respect 
our contentment with vague emotion, 
however exquisite, as a substitute for 
the bracing air of those heights where 
the mind exerts itself freely and the 
consciousness disports itself at its ease. 
To them Parnassus—or the Parisian 
variety of it—is far more attractive than 
the fireside. They are no more “ mad- 
dened” by the “heady fumes of praise ” 
than the eagle is blinded by the sun, or 
the owl dismayed by the darkness, or 
any other creature disabled by its nat- 
ural element. One of Edmond About’s 
eulogists exclaimed at his funeral, with a 
fine burst of eloquence, referring to his 
Alsatian birth: “Peut-il ctre le produit 
dune terre mande!” I think if we 
take Heine as an evidence that the 
French ideal is unsatisfactory to the 
Germanic foreigner best disposed there- 
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to by nature and training, About may 
be taken as the type of the highly or- 
ganized and really noble nature to which 
this ideal seems complete, and which 
reminds us that if the French are the 
least poetic, they are the sanest of mod- 


ern peoples. The nation itself deserves 
Hugo’s praise of Paris: “Paris a été 
trempé dans le bon sens, ce Styx qui ne 
laisse point passer les ombres ”—“ Paris 
has been dipped in good-sense—that Styx 
which lets no phantoms pass.” 
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By H. C. Bunner. 


Ir is as though the gates of heaven swung, 
Once only, backward, and a spirit shone 
Upon us, with a face to which there clung 
Naught of that mortal veil which sore belies, 
But looked such love from such high-changéd eyes, 
That, even from earth, we knew them for his own. 


Knew them for his, and marvelled ; for he came 
Among us, and went from us, and we knew 
Only the smoke and ash that hid the flame, 
Only the cloak and vestment of his soul ; 
And knew his priesthood only by his stole— 
And, thus unknown, he went his journey through. 


Yet there were some who knew him, though his face 


Was never seen by them ; 


although his hand 


Lay never warm in theirs, they yet had grace 
To see, past all misjudgment: his true heart 
Throbbed for them in the creatures of his art, 
And they could read his words, and understand. 


All men may know him now, and know how kind 
The hand in chastisement so sure and strong— 
All men may know him now, and dullards blind 
Into the secrets of his soul may see ; 
And all shall love—but, Steadfast Greatheart, we, 
We knew thee when the wide world did thee wrong. 


. 
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CAVERNS AND CAVERN 


LIFE. 


By N. S. Shaler. 


HE surface phenom- 
ena of the earth, 
the scenes which 
have an every-day 
familiarity, soon 


become to ordi- 

nary observers 

commonplace. 

The sailor finds the 
ocean tiresome, and the dweller of the 
Alps sees little to awaken pleasurable 
emotions in the peaks and glaciers which 
meet his eyes from year to year. All of 
us are familiar with the glory of the starlit 
sky, and know that these points of light 
are the spheres of planets and suns scat- 
tered through fathomless space ; and yet 
this spectacle, which would overwhelm 
the soul were it disclosed for a single hour 
in a lifetime, awakens in most but a mo- 
mentary interest or, oftener, none at all. 
It is the unseen which attracts us most. 
Therefore, in all times men have specu- 
lated as to the contents of the nether 
earth. Its crevices and caverns afford 
in their dark recesses a world which 
the imagination can people at its will. 
Even if they excite only a vague wonder 
mingled with terror, these subterranean 
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spaces are still fascinating to the ex- 
plorer weary of the well-known or, ra- 
ther, familiar objects of the sunlit world. 

The class of underground openings 
known as caverns have, in all countries 
and at all times, been especially captivat- 
ing to the lovers of the marvellous ; their 
strange architecture, beautiful ornamen- 
tation, and peculiar inhabitants have 
combined to make them attractive. To 
men of science they have recently be- 
come extremely interesting, because they 
throw light on the early conditions of 
savage man, and make some startling 
contributions to the facts which bear on 
the so-called Darwinian theory. 

The open spaces of the underground 
may, at the outset of our inquiry, for 
convenience, be divided into several dis- 
tinct classes: First, we have the caverns, 
or the channels excavated in limestone 
rocks by streams which find their way 
beneath the surface. These are by far 
the most extensive and the most inter- 
esting of the subterranean chambers. 
Next, the channels and chambers hol- 
lowed out by the waters of hot springs 
on their way from the depths of the earth 
to the surface. Third, come the sea-caves, 
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formed where the battering surges have 
worn a way into the shore-cliffs along the 
line of some softer part of the rocks or of 
an incipient fissure. Fourth, the cavities 
curiously formed where a lava-stream has 
frozen or solidified on the surface, while 
the liquid rock below has flowed on or 
sunk back into the depths, leaving the 
arch standing, until the matter which 
originally supported it has disappeared. 
Lastly, we have the rifts formed in the 
rocks which have been rent by the moun- 
tain-building forces, where the walls on 
either side of the break—or, as it is 
termed by miners, the fault—have been 
pulled apart from each other, leaving a 
very deep and long, but relatively narrow, 
fissure. In one or another of these groups 
we may place all the known cavities which 
occur beneath the earth’s surface. The 
variety of these subterranean chambers 
is so limited that we shall be able within 
the compass of this essay to see something 
of the history and character of them all. 
Owing to their wide distribution, great 
variety, and vast extent, the limestone 
caverns are the most interesting of these 
groups of caves. They occur in all those 


parts of the earth’s surface where thick- 
bedded limestones lie with their layers 
somewhere near horizontal, and where, 
at the same time, the main streams have 
cut deep channels in the surface of the 


country. It is also essential that the re- 
gion should be forest-clad ; or, even if 
now deforested, that it should have been 
covered by woods at the time when the 
excavation of the caverns was going on. 
With these conditions the formation of 
caverns is necessarily brought about. 
The rain-water falling on the surface of 
the decaying vegetation has, when _it 
arrives on the earth, but little power of 
dissolving rocks of any kind; but on 
passing through this bed of oxidizing 
carbon it takes up a large amount of the 
gaseous material, composed of one atom 
of carbon and two of oxygen, known 
commonly as carbonic-acid gas. This 
absorbed gas gives the water a singular 
capacity for taking into solution a large 
amount of lime, iron, and many other 
substances which are found in rocks. 

Descending through the soil, this dis- 
solving compound of water and gas finds 
its way into the narrow crevices or joint- 
planes which exist in all rocks. It 
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quickly widens these channels until they 
are so spacious that the brooks desert 
the surface and become underground 
streams, which often course for miles in 
the hidden channels. At first, while the 
crevices are narrow, the excavation is al- 
together done by the dissolving action 
of the water; but when it has thus ex- 
cavated a channel sufficiently large to 
permit a stream to flow freely through it, 
the speed of the current through the 
new-found way abrades the rocks by its 
mechanical power, at the same time ex- 
ercising its solvent action. ‘To see the 
nature and extent of this work, we should 
go to some district of extensive lime- 
stone caverns and examine the action of 
the water, from the time when it falls on 
the surface, along the course of its un- 
derground journey, to the point where it 
emerges beneath the cavern’s arch into 
the main river of the country. 

Probably the best region in the world 
for the study of this interesting geologi- 
cal work is the caverned district about the 
head-waters of the Green River in Ken- 
tucky. In that region the limestones of 
the Subcarboniferous group of rocks at- 
tain a depth of several hundred feet, and 
are very thick-bedded, the separate lay- 
ers or beds being often twenty or thir- 
ty feet thick. The pure nature of this 
limestone, and the absence of divisional 
planes, such as the thin beds of clay 
which commonly divide such deposits, 
is, as we shall see, peculiarly favorable to 
the formation of wide and lofty caverns. 
This thickness of the beds is due to a 
cause which it is interesting to note ; for 
the reason that it shows how dependent 
the shape of our earth is upon the nat- 
ure of the creatures which build with 
their remains the rocks which form on 
the sea-floor. The greater part of the 
limy matter in limestones is composed 
of the remains of animals which lay 
prone upon the sea-floor. When any 
great disturbance, such as earthquake- 
shocks, agitated the water on that floor, 
the slimy mud which was swept about 
destroyed over wide areas this popu- 
lation of the sea-bottom. Until these 
creatures re-established themselves, the 
sediments which were formed would not 
contain much lime, but would consist 
of clayey or sandy matter alone. If this 
process were often repeated, the result- 
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Entrance to the Mammoth Cave. 
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ing limestone would be so frequently in- 
terrupted by insoluble layers of other 
materials that only shallow and unim- 
portant caverns would be developed in 
them. 

There are two ways in which these 
massive limestones can be formed in the 
deeper seas: As in the central part of the 
North Atlantic, where minute limestone- 
encased creatures float in the water while 
they live, and at their death give their 
skeletons to the sediments of the sea- 
floor ; in this way massive limestones, 
such as the chalk-deposits of England, 
have been produced. Another method 
in which such limestones are made—the 
way, indeed, in which these Subcarbo- 
niferous limestones of the Mississippi 
Valley were formed—is by the follow- 
ing process: Certain of the tenants of 
the sea-floor—the corals, and especially 
the sea-lilies—have stems which lift the 


mouths of the creatures above the level 
of the frequently stirred mud ; thus they 
survive the catastrophes which bring 
death to the sensitive forms whose bod- 
ies become buried in the running slime. 
The greater part of the animals which 


contributed their remains to these mas- 
sive limestones were of these stemmed 
groups, and this slight peculiarity has 
given rise to the features which so mark 
this country over a region of, at least, 
ten thousand square miles in area. 

As soon as the observer comes upon 
this caverned district of Kentucky he re- 
marks that he has passed from the region 
where running brooks abound, and is 
in a country where there are neither 
streams nor the distinct hills and valleys 
which he is accustomed to see in other 
lands. The surface of the country is 
cast into a series of shallow, circular pits, 
varying in diameter from a few score 
feet to half a mile or more. So crowded 
together are these pits that almost the 
entire surface lies in some one of these 
depressions. In the bottom of each of 
these pits there is normally a vertical 
shaft, or a series of crevices, down which, 
in time of rain, the water flows from the 
drainage-slope of the pit, or “sink-hole” 
as it is called in local phrase. Gen- 
erally these conduits have been closed, 
by accident or design, in which case a lit- 
tle pool of circular outline occupies the 
centre of the depression. Occasionally, 
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in place of the sieve-like openings which 
usually give the rain-water passage to 
the depths of the earth, the opening is 
large and circular, resembling the en- 
trance to a well. Such openings were 
once common in this country ; but the 
cattle, tempted by the rich herbage 
which commonly grew about the damp 
borders of the pit, were often entrapped 
in the opening, so the greater number 
of them have been artificially closed. 
Now and then on the remaining forest- 
areas we may find these shafts still re- 
maining open, offering the way for dar- 
ing explorations, which we are about to 
invite the reader to follow in his im- 
agination. 

The ordinary visitor to this region of 
caverns enters the few show-caves in 
the convenient way afforded by some 
break of their roofs, or by the old places 
of exit of the caverning streams. In 
actual practice we commend this con- 
servative custom ; but as our imaginary 
journey <emands only ideal risks, we 
may now proceed to follow the history 
of the process of cavern-making, from 
the place where it begins to the point 
where the waters conclude their un- 
derground work and enter the open 
streams.* 

With proper precautions, the most 
important of which are indicated in the 
foot-note, the adventurous explorer may 
descend these pits with no more risk 
than he encounters in Alpine mountain- 
work. In this country, where untrodden 
heights are not open to us, it may be 


* Making a simple, strong frame over the opening, to 
hold a hoisting-block, and passing a strong rope, some hun- 
dred feet in length, through this block, the explorer will 
have the means of descending to the nether world, It will 
be well for him to take the precaution of fastening the rope 
around his left ankle, with a well-arranged slip-knot, and 
then place the same foot in a simple stirrup-loop of the rope. 
Thus, in case he should by any chance lose hold of the rope, 
he cannot fall into the depths. A signal-cord should also 
be provided. by which the explorer can send the simple 
commands of lower, stop, hoist ; for the depth and width of 
the vault into which he descends may be so great that his 
voice will be lost in the space or confused by reverberation. 
This cord should be fastened to the waist, and should be 
ied to one side of the opening, so that it may not become 
wound round the main rope. In practice it requires four 
trusty helpers to manage this exploration—three to control 
the rope, and one for the signal-cord. In fact, it 1equires 
five people who are not apt to become nervous, for the ex- 
plorer himself should be a trustworthy person. 

The baggage for this journey should be stout water- 
proof clothes ; an oil-lantern, holding six hours’ supply; at 
least two candles, well fastened in the pockets ; and two 
water-proof match-boxes, and some bits of magnesium-wire 
or argol-lights for illumination. A stout staff with a thong, 
by which to hang it to the waist, will be useful. Care 
should be taken that the rope is several times as strong as 
is required, and that it has no tendency to spin round 
when a weight is put upon it. 
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Sink-hole, Edmonson County, Ky. (The shaft leading down to the cavern has been artificially closed.) 


worth while for the lover of adventure quickly lose sight of the bordering walls ; 
to try these unexplored depths. The the structure of the shaft is, indeed, that 
present writer, who has tried both lines of a rude dome, of which the hard layer 
of exploration, is inclined to consider at the top forms the keystone. After 
the cavern-work as, perhaps, the more going down a little distance, the width 
fascinating of the two. Certainly, the becomes so great that the scant light of 
explorer more quickly finds his way into a single lantern may not disclose the 
the realm of the unknown thanin moun- sides of the rude arch. At a depth of a 
tain-climbing, and is less often met by few more feet, we find that the pit again 
the discouraging evidence that, after all, contracts, a great shelf extending from 
the ground is not untrodden. the sides to near the centre, through 

The first thing we note on entering which there is a passage rather wider 
the throat of the chasm is that, if it be than that at the orifice. Landing on 
warm weather, there is a decided cur- this shelf, we find it to be a tolerably 
rent of air setting down into the space level floor, from which spring the walls 
below ; if it be cold, there is an ascend- of the upper dome; from one or more 
ing current of warm air from the shaft, sides of it extend galleries, whose floors 
which condenses into mist as it escapes lie on this harder layer—their arches are 
from the opening. The meaning of these excavated in the softer overlying rock. 
currents we shall see when we come to We see at a glance that these chan- 
consider the movements of the air in nels were once the paths of streams, 
caves. though they have not for ages been oc- 

Descending a few feet into the chasm, cupied by their waters. As we follow 
we note that the shaft rapidly widens on down the wandering gallery, we find that 
every side, so that in most cases we it is joined by many similar passages, 
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Cave Hill, with 


the whole forming a labyrinth in which 
the unwary explorer may easily become 
confounded. Each of these passages 
terminates in a vertical shaft, or rude 
dome, essentially like that by which we 
gained access to the cavern, but gener- 
ally communicating with the external 
air by passages so narrow and tortuous 
that they do not admit the light. We 
can see that as this main channel is 
joined by the side passages it constantly 
increases in size, until, perhaps, it attains 
majestic dimensions. We may travel 
through it for miles, until we are sud- 
denly arrested by some one of several 
classes of obstacles: A great fall of stones 
from the roof may close the way; or 
through the hard layer which constitutes 
the floor the water may have found and 
enlarged a downward passage, creating 
a dome like that which we descended ; 
or, more frequently, an assemblage of 
crowded stalactitic pendants and col- 
umns close the once open space as with 
a wall of resplendent crystals. Return- 
ing to the main dome, we may continue 
the descent toward the lower level of 
the cavern. In the depth below the first 
level of galleries we find several others, 
each having the same general character, 





Sink-holes, Luray. 


and all, in turn, deserted by streams, 
each with the infinite variety of detail 


given by the eddying current of the 
vanished streams and the trickling waters 
which bring in the stalactitic materials. 
Finally, we come to the floor of the 
cave, and commonly land in a consider- 
able pool of water, partly filled with an- 
cular frazments of flint. In times of 
heavy rain, when the waters pour down 
this great shaft, these fragments of hard 
stone are set into tumultuous motion, 
and for a time rapidly work through the 
hard floors which the shaft encounters in 
its downward progress. There is, how- 
ever, a limit to their wearing action; 
for when this pool attains a certain 
depth the water it contains forms a 
cushion to receive the blow of the cata- 
ract, and so arrests the erosion. Until 
the vertical shaft is deepened, the water 
finds its way, as in the upper levels, 
horizontally along the surface of the 
hard layer to its next downward plunge, 
or until it escapes into the open streams 
of the country. 

As this action is repeated in a small 
or a large way by all the streams which 
enter the earth at the bottom of the sink- 
holes, it is easily seen how the rock, for 
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Rafe’s Chasm, near Gloucester, Mass, 


all the depth, from the highest land to the level of the principal rivers, becomes 
in time converted into a vast tangle of shafts and galleries, so that the mass 
often resembles a piece of worm-eaten wood, the greater part of the substance 
having been removed by erosion. Thus, within a section of, say, four square miles. 








Cave-dweilings, Nevada. 


and a thickness of three hundred feet, in 
which lies the Mammoth Cave, there are 
probably in the known and unknown 
galleries more than two hundred miles 
of passages large enough to permit the 
passage of a man, besides what is proba- 
bly a greater length of smaller chan- 
nels. Within the commonwealth of 
Kentucky, principally in the Subcarbo- 
niferous limestone, it seems certain that 
there is an aggregate length of such 
underground galleries exceeding one 
hundred thousand miles. The total 
amount of these underground passages 
would be much greater, were it not for 
the deposits of stalactitic matter which 
take place in them, and which, in 
many parts of the caverns, rapidly 
work to close the openings as soon as 
they have been deserted by the chan- 
nelling streams. 

The stalactizing process is brought 
about by a modification of the very 
same action to which the original for- 
mation of the caverns is due—viz., to the 
power of dissolving limestone given to 
water by the carbonic-acid gas which it 
obtains from the decaying vegetation. 
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(Snowing ‘‘ Rock House "’ type of caverns.) 


When this water finds its way through 
an open channel, it dissolves the rock 
and bears the suspended lime speedily 
away ; when, however, the water has to 
creep through narrow interstices, it ad- 
vances very slowly and in small quanti- 
ties. Encountering the space of a cay- 
ern in its downward passage, it oozes, 
drop by drop, through the roof or into 
the crevices which lead upward from 
it. As there is a constant, though slow, 
circulation of air through these caverns, 
they are generally dry, and this exuding 
water may evaporate without falling to 
the floor, leaving where it dries the 
various dissolved substances which it 
contains. In this way a slender, pen- 
dant-like body begins to form on the 
ceiling, and grows with varying speed 
toward the floor. If the incoming wa- 
ter is greater in quantity than can be 
taken up by the air, it drops from the 
hanging stalactites. When it strikes, the 
drops are shattered. Evaporation and 
the loss of the carbonic acid causes a 
still further deposition of the dissolved 
matter, which crystallizes in a conical 
heap, growing upward to meet the cor- 
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Natural Bridge, Virginia. 





responding descending cone. As the 
water commonly penetrates, not at one 
point, but along the irregular line of 
crevices, these stalactites are usually in 
the form of coalesced columns, which 
in time form a continuous sheet which 
may extend entirely across the space 
of the gallery. If there be many fis- 
sures in the roof, the gallery may in 
time become quite closed by the con- 
joined sheets of stalactitic material. 
This process of depositing lime goes 
on most actively in the upper or old- 
est levels of the cavern, for the reason 
that they are nearest the surface and, 
therefore, to the supply of the car- 
hbonated waters; the lower levels of 
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the system of caves are generally des- 
titute of them, the percolating water 
having found its way into the upper 
chambers. Besides the beauty which 
this stalactitic material gives to caverns, 
we owe to these sheets of lime the 
preservation of the various fossils which 
are entombed in the caves. 

It is interesting that so small a cir- 
cumstance as the speed with which the 
water flows through the interstices of 
the rocks can thus profoundly affect 
the method of its action. Where it goes 
swiftly, it excavates the caves ; where, 
moving slowly, it penetrates a large 
opening, it tends to obliterate the cav- 
ern. This is but one of many cases in 
natural phenomena where slight changes 
in circumstances totally alter the results 
of processes.* 

We have already seen that in any 
great district of caverns we usually have 
the underground spaces divided into 
distinct floors, of which the uppermost 
was the earliest formed. In such a dis- 


trict the open-air rivers are constantly 


The Blue Grotto, Island of Capri. 


cutting their channels deeper into the 
earth, thus preparing the way for the 


* It is commonly supposed that stalactitic deposits are 
peculiar to caverns, but they may be seen wherever massive 
brick arches are exposed to percolating water; the lime of 
the mortar passes into solution, and forms small pendent 
deposits exactly resembling those of caverns, Other sub- 
stances, such as the iron ore called limonite, also occasion- 
ally form beautiful stalactites in the small cavities in ore- 
beds exposed to the leaching action of percolating water. 
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formation of yet lowex levels of galleries ; 
at the same time the general surface 
of the country is wearing downward, 
only at a slower rate than the stream- 
beds of the open-air rivers. If the beds 
be nearly horizontal (it is only in such 
districts that we have very extensive cav- 
erns) ; the descent of the upper surface 
is greatly restrained by the presence of 
the insoluble layers which we found to 
make the throat of the vertical shafts, or 
domes. It is often a very long time, even 
ina geological sense, before the slight sur- 
face-erosion acting on a sink-hole coun- 
try can wear through this roofing-layer. 
In time this is accomplished, and the 
uppermost chambers are bared by the 
destruction of their roofs. Commonly 
these ruined galleries are filled with the 
débris of the roofs, in so far as they 
have not previously been closed by sta- 
lactitic matter. It often happens that 
the roofs do not altogether fall in at 
once, portions of the arches remaining 
standing for ages. These constitute the 
“natural bridges” which are found in 
all cavernous 
countries. 
Sometimes the 
greater por- 
tion of the arch 
remains, in 
which case we 
may, as insome 
instances in 
Kentucky,have 
a momentary 
view of a con- 
siderable un- 
derground 
river, or gain 
access to a 
greatsystem of 
underground 
chambers 
which would 
otherwise be 
unknown. The 
Mammoth 
Cave, for instance, is entered by such a 
tumble of the roof of a gallery ; and, not- 
withstanding its vast length of connected 
chambers, there is no other practicable 
way into its recesses. Again, we may find 
a stream suddenly vanishing beneath a 
dark archway, to reappear after a course 
underground for many miles. When a 
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Cave under Lava Crust, Sandwich Islands, (Formed by the flowing away of lava from beneath a hardened crust.) 


small part of the arch alone remains, 
the structure takes the form of the well- 
known Natural Bridge of Virginia. 
When the remaining portion of the 
arch is too wide for the term natural 
bridge to be suitable, the appellation 
natural tunnel is often applied to the 
passage. There are several passages of 
this nature in the Eastern United States, 
of which the finest is, perhaps, that near 
the Clinch River, in Virginia, where 
a considerable mountain-stream flows 
through a vast arch for a distance of 
over half a mile. This natural way is 


about to be used for the passage of a 
railway. 

Let us now turn to the physical feat- 
ures of the caverns other than those 
which are involved in their production. 
Among these we note the circulation of 
air through the caves. This is a beautiful 
and often startling phenomenon. If on 
a hot summer day we approach the lower 
exit of any great system of connected 
caverns, we are surprised by the swift, 
cold wind which pours from its mouth 
and inundates the valley below with the 
chill air. In Kentucky this air always 
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has the temperature of about 60° Fahr., 
the mean heat of the upper earth, and 
thus often affords a striking contrast to 
the external temperature. In the sum- 
mer season this air is derived from the 
many small streams which pour in 
through the sink-holes in the high 
ground. It is cooled in the vast cham- 
bers through which it slowly moves, 
being, on the average, some months in 
its journey, and finally escapes at the 
lower vents of the cave. When the tem- 
perature of the outer atmosphere is low, 
the current is reversed, entering then 
through the passages along the rivers 
and finding its exit, as warmed air, from 
the myriad crevices of the uplands. 

In consequence of the slow passage 
of this air through the cool, dry caverns, 
where there is almost no decomposing 
organic matter, it acquires a remarkable 
purity, which in warm countries is only 
found in the midst of great deserts. 
We have a sensible experience of this 
purity when, after a summer’s day in a 
great cavern, we come suddenly into 
the warm air of a forest. For a while 
the rank odor of the vegetation is most 
We marvel that men can 


unpleasant. 
live in such an impure element as the air 
seems to be. A more satisfactory proof 
of the purity of the cavern-air is found 
in the absence of decomposition in ani- 
mal bodies exposed in the inner recesses 


of caves. Even large animals fail to 
pass through all the stages of putrefac- 
tive decay. A few years ago the body 
of a young Indian was found in a mum- 
mified state in a dry portion of one of 
the caverns near the Mammoth Cave. 
The unhappy child had probably wan- 
dered away into the darkness, and when 
overcome by starvation had lain: down 
on a shelf of rock for the sleep of death. 
Naturally the body was much emaciated ; 
but the skin was unbroken, and even the 
face as little altered as in a well-preserved 
Egyptian mummy. 

These qualities of dryness, invariable 
temperature, and purity of the air in 
the Mammoth Cave have long been re- 
marked. At one time a rude effort was 
made to use this cavern-air in the treat- 
ment of pulmonary consumption. <A 
number of huts were constructed in the 
main avenue of the cave, which were for 
a time occupied by several persons suf- 
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fering from this disease. As may be 
imagined, the results were most un- 
happy. The absence of sunlight, com- 
bined with the sombre surroundings, 
hastened the progress of a malady which 
under no circumstances could have been 
materially helped by the qualities of the 
air. This unhappy experiment has led 
to a neglect of the proper methods of 
using the peculiar hygienic qualities of 
the air of caves. This can only be ac- 
complished by pumping the air from 
the cavern to a properly constructed 
sanitarium on the surface of the earth. 
With the modern ventilation-fans this 
can easily be effected. Choosing a point 
where the supply would be taken from 
the large chambers of a cavern, like the 
Mammoth Cave, some miles from the 
entrances, a very large building could be 
supplied with air of a perfectly uniform 
temperature and exceeding purity. There 
can be no question that a hospital ar- 
ranged for this purpose would afford 
admirable conditions for the treatment 
of certain classes of maladies, especially 
where it was desirable to exempt the pa- 
tient from the heat of summer, from the 
irritating emanations of vegetation, or 
from malarial poisons.* 

The relation of primeval man to cay- 
erns was much closer than that of his 
civilized descendants is ever likely to be. 
Before the savage began to be a con- 
structor of dwellings, caves afforded him 
a natural and, in many respects, a satis- 
factory abiding-place. At their entrances 
he often found a dry chamber, which 
could generally be defended to advan- 
tage; the recesses of the cave afforded 
places of refuge in case of disaster. In 
the Old World caverns appear to have 
been much more commonly occupied as 
dwelling-places than in the New. In any 
part of Asia and Europe where the caverns 
have been explored they have given evi- 
dence of occupation by the ancient races of 
man. Some of the most ancient remains 
of the bodies and the arts of those peo- 
ples have been disinterred from beneath 
the stalagmitic sheets which have pre- 
served them.+ 

In North America the caverns do not 

* The Trocadéro Palace in Paris is, I believe, provided 
with a system of pipes by which the air fromthe quarries 
beneath that city is used for cooling the edifice. 


+ For a good general account of these cavern-dweliers, see 
Professor W. Boyd Dawkin’s * Caves and Cave Hunting.” 
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appear to have been, to any extent, used 
as dwelling-places by the aboriginal 


peoples. Though often resorted to, in 
but few cases do they appear to have 
been continuously occupied as were 
those in Europe. This is perhaps due 
to the fact that the first peoples of this 
country had already attained an advance- 
ment in the arts which enabled them to 
make shelters of a more convenient sort 
than caverns afforded. About the only 
considerable use which our American 
Indians made of these caves was as 
burial-places. They appear sometimes 
to have made a rude disposition of the 
dead, or perhaps even of their prisoners 
of war, by casting them down the shafts 
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worn through by the Sea, Azores. 


which lead to the caverns. More com- 
monly they used the deep layer of fine, 
dry earth so often found in the caverns 
for deliberate and careful burial. Light- 
ing their path with torches made of cane- 
joints filled with tallow, they appear to 
have wandered far into these caves, seek- 
ing for flints which abound there, or 
perhaps trailing their escaped enemies 
to their hiding-places. Occasionally in 
the innermost recesses of these caverns 
we come to a place where one or more 
persons have long lain concealed, as is 
shown by the remains of food or cloth- 
ing which have been left behind. Often, 
when it appears as if we have pene- 
trated to some recess never before trod- 
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Stalactites, Luray Caverns. 


den by man, we find on the cavern-dust 
the footprints of a savage predecessor, 
which, though made perhaps centuries 
ago, remain so fresh in this immutable 
realm that we might expect to encoun- 
ter him on our way. 

The caverns contain the remains of 
many other animals besides primitive 
man. In Europe many of these caves 
are singularly rich in vertebrate fossils. 
There are two ways in which these fos- 
sils are brought into the caves. The 
sink-holes are, as the farmers of Ken- 
tucky have found to their cost, natural 
traps into which the unwary beast may 
fall. The bones of these creatures are 
swept on by the current until, becoming 
lodged in some crevice, they may be 
preserved. A more frequent source of 
these fossil remains is the habit of cer- 
tain beasts of prey, which leads them to 
drag the bodies of their victims into 
their cavern-lairs that they may de- 
vour them at their leisure. The Old 


(Engraved from a photograph by C. H. Jones.) 


World hyena and the jackal, having been 
generally associated with larger preda- 
ceous beasts, such as the lion and the 
tiger, were compelled to adopt this habit 
to protect themselves in their repasts 
from their stronger rivals in the chase. 
In this.way the wonderful accumula- 
tions of gnawed and scattered bones 
which characterize the European caverns 
have been brought together. In North 
America the carnivorous mammals, much 
fewer in number than in the Old World, 
have never adopted the use of the caves 
as lairs. Jackals and hyenas have never 
been known here; hence in American 
caverns we have a relatively small amount 
of osseous breccias. 

The living inhabitants of caverns, those 
which make these regions of continuous 
darkness their abiding-places, are nu- 
merous and of the greatest interest to 
the naturalist. Of the several hundred 
species known to students, by far the 
greater part belong to the group of ar- 
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Stalactites, Luray Caverns. (Drawn 


ticulated animals, insects, and crusta- 
ceans, these being the forms which, of 
all animals, are the most varied in struct- 
ure and best suited for the odd chances 
of life which the caverns afford. As the 
reader well knows, the great problem 
now before science is to determine how 
far the shapes of living creatures are 
determined by the circumstances of the 
world about them, and how far this 
determination has been brought about 
through a process of selection, in a nat- 
ural way, of those varieties which have 
some accidental special fitness for the 
conditions in which they live. Cavern- 
animals afford us a capital bit of evi- 
dence toward the solution of this prob- 
lem. The prevailing close affinity of 
their forms with those which live in 
the upper world of sunshine and chang- 
ing seasons shows, beyond a question, 
that they are all derived from similar 
forms which once dwelt in the ordinary 
conditions of animal life. What, then, 
are the effects arising from this com- 











from a photograph by C. H. Jones.) 


plete change in the circumstances of 
these underground creatures ? 

The facts are perplexing in their vari- 
ety, and by no means well worked out, 
but the following points seem to be well 
established, viz.: There is a manifest ten- 
dency of all gayly colored forms to lose 
their hues in the caverns, and to become 
of aneven color. This may be explained 
by the simple absence of sunshine, and 
on it no conclusions can be based. The 
changes of the structural parts are of 
more importance; these, as might be 
expected, relate mainly to the organs of 
sense. The eyes show an evident ten- 
dency in all the groups to fade away. 
In the characteristic cavern-fishes they 
have entirely disappeared, the whole 
structure which serves for vision being 
no longer produced. In the cray-fishes 
we may observe a certain gradation. 
Some species which abound in caverns 
are provided with eyes ; others have them 
present, but so imperfect that they can- 
not serve as visual organs ; yet others 
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Brand's Cascade, Luray Caverns. 











want them altogether. One species of 
pseudo-scorpion, as shown by Professor 
Hagan, has in the outer world four 
eyes, while in the caves it has been found 
with two eyes, and others in an entirely 
eyeless condition. Some cavern-beetles 
have the males with eyes, while the fe- 
males are quite without them. As a 
whole, the cavern-forms exhibit a singu- 
lar tendency of the visual organs, not 
only to lose their functions, but also to 
disappear as body-parts. At the same 
time there is an equal, or even more 
general, development of the antenne and 
other organs of touch; these parts be- 
come considerably lengthened, and ap- 
parently of greater sensitiveness, a change 
which is of manifest advantage to the 
individual. 

The bearing of these changes on the 
Darwinian theory is as follows: That 
hypothesis, at least in the form in which 
it is generally held, considers that the im- 
portant changes in organic species are 
the results of a successful struggle for 
existence of creatures possessed, through 
a chance variation, of some slight ad- 
vantage over their kindred. The diffi- 
culty which the objectors to this view 
find in their way is that, in the perplex- 
ing variety of conditions of the outer 
world, it is wellnigh impossible to say 
that this or that peculiarity is not of 
great advantage under some circum- 
stances, the selective effects of which 
are not manifest to the observer. The 
delightful feature in this great natural 
experiment, which is brought about by 
the imprisonment of organic forms in 
caves, is that it very much limits the 
speculation-breeding confusion of the 
outer world. Thus it at once becomes 
clear that the loss of eyes cannot be the 
direct result of any selective action what- 
soever ; it must arise from the immediate 
influence of the darkness. It is scarce- 
ly less clear that the corresponding de- 
velopment of the tactile organs must be 
due to something else than selection ; for 
the cavern-life, at best scanty in any one 
cave, cannot be conceived to afford the 
conditions of strenuous battle which ex- 
ist in the overground world. It must 
not be supposed that this evidence goes 
to overthrow the fundamental proposi- 
tions of the Darwinian hypothesis ; it 
only shows that we must carefully limit 
Vou. II.—30 
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the action of the “survival of the fit- 
test,” and that we must be prepared to 
allow a large share in the development 
of organic forms to forces which have 
nothing to do with selection,—to the in- 
nate organic impulses, or to the imme- 
diate action of environment. 

A word concerning the geographical 
distribution of this group of superficial 
caverns, and we shall have done with 
this division of our subject. So far as 
the present writer has been able to ob- 
serve American caverns, they have been 
limited to the regions south of the vast 
field occupied by the ice-sheet of the 
last glacial period. But in New York 
and elsewhere there are some small cay- 
erns which were within that field of ice. 
It is an important task for students to 
find whether these caverns existed be- 
fore the ice-period, or whether they have 
been formed since that time. If they 
survived the glacial period, as seems 
likely, then they afford valuable evi- 
dence to show that the ice did not wear 
away as great a depth from the surface 
of the country as is commonly supposed. 

The second group of caves exhibits 
a certain general resemblance to those 
just described. These are the caverns 
which have been formed by hot waters 
on their way to the surface, where they 
emerge as hot springs, or geysers. 
These hot spring-waters are in the 
main rain-water which has penetrated to 
great depths below the surface, and be- 
come heated by the internal temperature 
of the earth; this rain-water is more or 
less commingled with the old sea-waters 
which were built into the strata through 
which it has passed in its slow under- 
ground journey. Unlike the cavern-mak- 
ing streams which excavate the super- 
ficial caves just before described, these 
spring-waters rising from the depths of 
the earth do their work by ascending 
currents, with no direct help from gravi- 
tation; their action is therefore not me- 
chanical or erosive, but chemical or cor- 
rosive. They do not tend to excavate a 
succession of galleries, one above the 
other, but work to open single channels 
of escape. When in their upward path 
they encounter deposits of limestone, 
they rapidly enlarge the spaces through 
which they flow, making great cham- 
bers where the rock is soluble, con- 
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nected by narrower fissures through 
the less soluble parts of the deposit. 
The solvent power of the water is in 
part due to the carbonic-acid gas it ob- 
tained from the decayed vegetation before 
it started on its downward journey, and 
in part from the further contribution 
of this and other gases given to it by 
the various decompositions going on in 
the heated depths of theearth. The ele- 
vated temperature of the water also aids 
its work of corrosion. In the superfi- 
cial cold-water caves, as we have already 
seen, the caverning cannot go on at 
depths below the general levels of the 
main streams of the district in which the 
caverns lie ; but in these hot-spring caves 
the excavation can go on at depths of 
miles below the surface. Springs of this 
nature are particularly characteristic of 
mountainous districts, where the strata 
lie at high angles. They are also found 
in regions where volcanoes are or have 
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the rocks are highly heated by the in- 
ternal temperature. Partaking of this 
internal heat, the water passes upward 
through any chance way leading to the 
surface. In volcanic districts the water, 
after a much shorter downward journey, 
may find itself in contact with masses of 
lava or rocks which are at a high tem- 
perature because they have recently 
been traversed by volcanic fires. 

We note that at the mouth of these 
hot springs and geysers, the waters of 
which have passed through limy rocks, 
there is a very extensive deposit of lime, 
which is laid down at once as soon as 
the temperature of the solution falls by 
exposure to the open air. These hot- 
spring deposits often constitute very 
extensive accumulations of rocky mate- 
rial; as, for instance, in the Yellowstone 
district. They afford a rough indication 
of the cavern-making power of the waters 
on their way to the surface. It must, 

however, be remembered 
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that only a portion, prob- 
ably much less than half of 
the dissolved rock, is laid 
down at the mouth of the 
spring ; a larger part passes 
to the rivers, and thence to 
the sea. 

Our knowledge of these 
hot-spring caverns is not 
altogether theoretical. It 
happens that the abandoned 
channels of these springs 
are often the seat of impor- 
tant deposits of the pre- 
cious metals, which has led, 
in this country, to their be- 
coming the seat of extensive 
mining operations. There 
are at least half a dozen ex- 
tensive mines which have 
followed these cavern-de- 
posits in the district of the 
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Stalactite Formation in Limestone. 
movement of the water.) 


It is easy to 


recently been in action. 
see that either one of these conditions fa- 
vors the development of such hot-water 


caverns. In the mountainous districts 
this is effected by the presence of rifts 
in the rock, or of highly inclined po- 
rous strata, which conduct the surface- 
waters to great depths. In these depths 


(The arrows show the direction of the 


Rocky Mountains ; it is like- 
ly that there are very many 
others which await the ex- 
plorer. The origin of these mineral 
deposits is probably as follows: After 
the heated waters have excavated the 
caverns, and ceased to flow with their 
original speed, the chasms become the 
place of deposit of mineral matters 
which are brought into them by the 
creeping movement of waters moving up 














A Stalactite. 


from below or oozing out from the rock 
on the sides of the cavity. While the 
stream of water flowed rapidly upward 
there was no chance for the chambers to 
become filled with mineral materials ; as 
soon as the currents were arrested, the 
mineralizing process would begin. The 
reader will note the likeness which ex- 
ists between this process and that by 
which the abandoned upper chambers 
of the cold-water or superficial caverns 
are filled with stalactitic material by the 
creeping into the chambers of water 
charged with dissolved substances ; the 
only important difference being that in 
the superficial caverns the water, being 
cold, can only take out of the rock and 
convey into the gallery the very solu- 
ble limy materials, while in the deeper 
caverns the heated water can transfer 
many less soluble mineral substances. 
In mountainous countries, where by 
the folding and shoving-about of the 
rocks the strata have been subjected to 
rending strains, we find another class of 
subterranean crevices, which are often 
confounded with the hot-spring excava- 
tions. These fault-fissures contain by far 
the largest number of mineral deposits 
which are explored for the precious 
metals. They are generally in the form 
of very long cracks, which extend hori- 
zontally and vertically for great distances, 
but are usually very limited in width. A 
precise idea of their shape may be 
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gained by studying the fissures in walls 
which arise from the settlement of their 
foundations, and those which form in 
timber from the drying-out of the sap. 
We see that the crevices in walls are 
due to the down-slipping of the .mate- 
rials on one side of the fracture, thus 
making a very irregular fissure ; while in 
the fissured wood there is no movement 
of the two sides past each other, the walls 
simply gaping apart without other dislo- 
cation. In many cases both these classes 
of fissures are filled with mineral mat- 
ters sweated out from the side walls, or 
brought up from below as fast as the 
crevices are produced; so that hardly 
any space is ever formed, or if formed 
is quickly filled with vein-matter. But 
where the rocks are dry these rents re- 
main unfilled. In many parts of the Rocky 
Mountain mining-regions the explorer 
occasionally finds his drills penetrating 
one of these cavities. Breaking through 
the wall, the space may be found to have 
a width of several feet and an indefinite 
extension downward and on either side. 
Sometimes the walls are thinly coated 
with a vein-deposit, formed before the 
waters abandoned the cavity ; in other 
cases they remain bare, as when they 
were first rent apart. Even the hardy 
miners, accustomed to the mysteries of 
the underground, recoil from the risks 
of exploring the strange depths of these 
fissures. There seems to be little chance 
that they may lead to mineral deposits 
of value, for the reason that they have 
never been the seat of the actions which 





Cross-section of Stalactite. (Produced by several separate 
stalactites growing together.) 
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build such deposits. The only use the miner 
makes of them is to cast the rubbish of his exca- 
vations into their cavities. It is greatly to be de- 
sl lie sired that some of these fissures should be thor- 
iS it ) N oughly explored, for thereby we are likely to gain 
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much knowledge as to the conditions of fault- 
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chasms before they become the seat of mineral 


wl 
ss I i, deposits. : 
K | | N It has already been said that the caverns scoured 
H yu} out by heated waters have frequently been con- 
founded with these dislocation-fissures. There is 
good reason for this confusion ; for the hot springs, 
on their way to the surface, generally make avail 
of such fractures, enlarging them, when they pass 
through limestone-deposits, into the spacious open- 
ings of caverns, and occasionally filling with min- 
eral deposits the parts of the fissure through which 
the water does not move with speed. We may 
therefore amend our statement concerning the hot- 
spring caves, by saying that the caverns of this 
group are generally local enlargements of fissures 
when they extend through limestones. In the or- 
dinary fissure-vein deposits we may find traces of 
the caverning, even in rocks which are much more 
resistant to the action of heated waters than are 
the limestone-deposits. 

We have now to consider a class of caves which 
are the result of water-action, but of water oper- 
ating in an entirely different way from the under- 
ground streams. The caverns of this our last 
division of water-made caves are formed by the 
beating of the waves against the cliff-bordered 
shores of lakes and seas. The reader has prob- 
ably seen some examples of this peculiar form of 
caverning, or at least is familiar with the blow 
which the waves strike against the shore. At the 
outset let us gain an idea of the way in which this 
force of the waves is committed to them, and by 
their motion applied to the land. 

It is well known that this force is due to the 
friction of the wind against the surface of the 
water, causing the water to oscillate in somewhat 
the same way in which the fiddle-string vibrates 
when the bow is drawn over its surface. In this 
manner the energy which was in the wind comes in 
part to be given to the water, where it is mani- 
fested in the force with which the wave moves for- 
ward, and the height through which the water is 
swung in its up-and-down motion. Thus the en- 
ergy of the winds, over a wide field of the ocean, is 
committed to the waves and sent against the land, 
where it is expended in the blows they strike. 
Owing to the swiftness of motion of the waves, 
they apply a prodigious force against the obstacles 
of the shore. Their velocity of movement is some- 
times as much as sixty feet per second, and the 
pressure they apply to any fixed object they en- 
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(In the distance a natural bridge, the remains of a great cavern.) 
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Showing the Formations of Caverns in Limestone. 
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counter exceeds six thousand pounds to 
the square foot of resisting surface, or 
perhaps one hundred times the force of 
a storm-wind which produces this wave- 
motion. 

Where the wave meets a steep cliff of 
compact rock, at whose base the sea is 
deep, this pressure, though great, may 
have little disruptive power ; but where 
the water is shallow, and there are frag- 
ments, which various chances have sep- 
arated from the shore, lying on the bot- 
tom, it tosses these with great force 
against the opposing wall. Stones three 
feet in diameter, though weighing over 
a ton, are hurled against the cliff as 
swiftly as a strong arm can throw a 
pebble. The rebound due to the elas- 
ticity of the rock and the reflux of 
the wave rolls the stone away from 
the point where it strikes, so that again 
and again, several times a minute, with 
each incoming wave, the blow is re- 
peated, until the sea becomes quiet or 
the stone is ground to powder. In this 


way every rocky escarpment whose base 
rests in shallow water is constantly un- 
dermined, and the overhanging frag- 
ments fall down, to be in turn used to 


batter the base of the cliff. 

It is almost certain that the resisting 
power of this rocky wall of the shore 
will very much vary from place to place 
along its line. Differences in actual 
hardness will favor or hinder the assault 
of the sea, causing the line to have the 
combined salient and re-entrant angles— 
to borrowa term from the art of fortifica- 
tion—which give picturesqueness to the 
rock-bound shores of the ocean. On 
each of these small re-entrant angles the 
sea has more cutting-power than on the 
headlands, at least until the bay extends 
some distance into the land; for the 
reason that in this bay the waves are 
somewhat heaped up by the convergence 
of the shores, but mainly because the 
fragments of rock torn from the head- 
lands are swept into these pockets, and 
thus provide the waves with the arma- 
ment with which they do their effective 
work. Imprisoned in these contracted 
bounds the boulders cannot be dragged 
out by the waves into deep water, and 
thus the supply is generally sufficient to 
insure a constant cutting-action as long 
as the waves are high. 
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From the apex of this re-entrant angle, 
where the blow of the wave-hurled stones 
is most effective, a cavern is apt to ex- 
tend into the cliff. It is generally narrow, 
and thus the overlying rock is readily 
supported for the width of the arch. It 
may be driven in for a distance of some 
hundreds of feet before the friction of 
the waves on its sides exhaust their pow- 
er, or the pressure of the air, which is 
driven before the piston of water as it 
rushes in, filling the whole space of the 
crevice, hinders the action of the blow. 
When these caves are excavated in rock 
containing many rifts, as do most of 
those along our American shores, the 
constant jarring of the waves and the ac- 
tion of frost are apt to tumble the roof 
into the space below. In this case the 
crevice assumes the form of a chasm, or 
a spouting-horn. The only really fine 
sea-caves which the present writer has 
seen along the American coast are in 
the Magdalen Islands of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, and the other shores of that 
noble sea, where relatively soft rocks, 
with few disorganizing rifts, are open to 
the assaults of the waves. In Europe, 
because of the much greater extent of 
shores of soft and tolerably massive rocks, 
these sea-caves are much more numerous 
and far more beautiful than any of this 
country. They are particularly abundant 
about the Mediterranean. ‘The reader 
is likely to be familiar with the famous 
Blue Grotto of Capri, which is an excel- 
lent type of these sea-caves, though it 
probably has been somewhat modified 
by art. A better known and much 
more beautiful variety of caverns occurs 
where columnar basalts, with the col- 
umns in a vertical position, face the sea- 
waves, as at Staffa, an island on the west 
coast of Scotland. Here the jointing of 
the several columns enables the sea to 
rend them to advantage, while a rock of 
a different character serves as a covering 
for the cave.* 

The last group of caverns which are in 
any way due to the work of water is the 
picturesque though unimportant group 
of grottos known in the Alleghany 

* It has recently been claimed that these Scotch basaltic 
caves were artificial works, excavated to serve as harbors 
at some unknown time in the past and by some unknown 
people. Notwithstanding the artificial look, due in the 
main to the masonry-like character of the columns of ba- 


salt, there is no doubt in the minds of geologists that they 
are the work of the waves alone, 
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Mountains as rock-houses. These in- 
teresting recesses—hardly to be termed 
caverns, for they never penetrate the 
cliffs beyond the light of day—abound 
in Kentucky, Virginia, and Tennessee, 


and are usually limited to the escarp- 
ments or outcrop-cliffs of the millstone- 
grit, a thick formation of sands and con- 
glomerates which underlies the true 


coal-measures. The hardness of this 
formation varies greatly. There is of- 
ten a very resisting stratum above a bed 
where the rock is so soft that it may be 
crumbled by the fingers. When this 
softer portion becomes wet, and then 
exposed to severe cold, its outer sur- 
face often becomes converted into sand, 
which, as soon as the frost leaves it, falls 
to the floor. This sand is caught up by 
the wind and blown away ; but before it 
escapes from the recess it is much beaten 
against the soft walls, still further assist- 
ing the process of decay. In this man- 
ner the grotto is enlarged, to the point 
where the overhanging rock is no longer 
supported and falls across the front of 
the arch. It is common to find these 
recesses with an overhanging roof pro- 
jecting from thirty to fifty feet beyond 
the innermost part of the grotto. This 
soft sandstone, the excavation of which 
forms the “ rock-house,” is often pene- 
trated by interlaced harder lines, where 


(Showing action of the sea at different lines.) 


the sand has been cemented by oxide of 
iron which has penetrated along the 
joints. When the walls have long been 
scoured by the wind-swept sand, these 
harder parts stand out from the wall 
forming a singular and beautiful fret- 
work, resembling in its decorative effect 
the arabesque figures of Moorish orna- 
mentation. The rock-house type of 
grotto in the Eastern United States is 
almost altogether limited, so far as the 
present writer's observations go, to the 
millstone-grit, though they scantily oc- 
cur in some of the sandstones of the 
overlying true coal-measures. But in the 
millstone-grit, from Pennsylvania south 
to Alabama, they so abound that for al- 
most the whole distance, where the edge 
of this grit is exposed, there is hardly a 
mile where there is not a comfortable 
shelter from a thunder-shower, where 
the sheep find protection in winter 
storms, and the lion-spiders make their 
curious traps of sand. This continuous 
undercut cliff shows us how the topog- 
raphy of a country is dependent on the 
structure of the rocks which underlie its 
surface, and how the physical conditions 
of any one stage of the earth’s history 
continue for all time to have a perma- 
nent influence on its aspect. The mill- 
stone-grit deposit was formed at a stage 
in the earth’s history when great quan- 
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tities of sand and pebbles were swept 
about -by strong currents, and rapidly 
built into beds which differ greatly in 
their coherence. It generally happens 
that the upper layers of this formation 
are much harder than the lower ; hence 
the steep and, often, overhanging wall 
along its outcrop. 

In the Rocky Mountains this peculiar 
structure occurs in later stages of the 
geologic periods, and affords many noble 
grottos of the rock-house type. In both 
the eastern and western districts these 
overhanging cliffs were more frequently 
used by the Indians for dwelling-places 
than the true caves. In Kentucky they 
were, apparently, in some cases the seats 
of a tolerably permanent settlement, as 
is shown by the occasional mortars, for 
grinding corn, which the people had 
excavated in the hard masses of sand- 
stone near the sheltering arches of rock. 
In the Rocky Mountains the aborigines 
built considerable masonry edifices in 
these grottos, contriving them so that 
they might serve at once for dwellings 
and as defences against attack. Except 
that these holds were generally desti- 
tute of water, they afforded excellent 
places of defence, as they are assailable 
on but one face, and that often very 
easily defended. 

We now have to consider the last and 
smallest group of caverns—those which 
are formed by the draining out of lava 
from beneath an arch or roof which the 
solidification of the fluid rock has formed. 
It is hardly necessary to show the reader 
how exceptional this group is; how it is 
limited to volcanic countries, and even 
there is of slight importance, if we 
measure that importance by the num- 
ber and extent of the underground 
spaces which come into the class. Al- 
though this group of caverns is limited 
in number, it constitutes some of the 
most interesting, as well as the least 
known, of the subterranean spaces of 
the earth. The commonest way in which 
voleanic caverns are formed is as fol- 
lows: When the lava contained in a cra- 
ter remains for some time at one level, 
it freezes, or solidifies, as a thick sheet 
across the floor of the cup-shaped cavity. 
After it has become firm, the lower-lying 
fluid rock may, as the gases which urged 
it upward leak out from the crevices of 
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the solid crust, slowly subside into the 
depths of the earth, leaving spaces of ir- 
regular form and, often, of vast extent. 
If the volcano remains long dormant— 
some of them are quiet for thousands of 
years—the rain-water gathered in the 
crater may fill these lava-caverns. At 
first it is hot. and charged with acids, 
which make it unfitted for the habitation 
of animals, but in time the temperature 
is lowered and the water purified. It 
sometimes happens that these great cis- 
terns of water become the dwelling-place 
of fishes, as well as of more lowly organ- 
ized creatures. If now the volcano re- 
sumes its activity, this water, commin- 
gled with the pulverized lava, termed ash 
and containing an abundance of dead 
animals, may be poured over the lip of 
the crater, or be tossed into the air, 
inundating the neighborhood with a 
muddy torrent. 

Another form of lava-caves is found 
outside of the crater, where the lava- 
streams pour down the slopes of the 
cone. These streams naturally flow in 
the deep and narrow torrent-cut valleys 
which so frequently seam the sides of 
the volcanic elevations. At first the 
lava may flow with considerable swift- 
ness ; but as it becomes cooler the sur- 
face curdles, like flowing pig-iron, while 
the mass below retains its original fluid- 
ity. This hardening of the surface pro- 
gresses until the roof is strong enough 
to support itself; it may then happen 
that the lower fluid lava flows on, leaving 
a rude arch spanning the cavity it occu- 
pied. Buried beneath showers of vol- 
canic dust and, perhaps, overflowed by 
lava, these chambers may become con- 
verted into water-reservoirs. When the 
lava-filled caverns are penetrated by the 
dykes, or fissures, filled with molten 
rock, the water is suddenly converted 
into steam. In this way such small and 
temporary craters as those which lie 
on the flanks of Mount Aitna may be 
formed. 

Besides these larger cavities formed 
in lava in the ways before described, 
there are many smaller rifts which are 
caused by the shrinkage of the lava in 
cooling. This shrinkage often amounts 
to as much as one-tenth of the mass, and 
leads to the production of various irreg- 
ular cavities. 
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We have now briefly considered the 
ways in which the empty spaces of the 
earth’s crust are formed. We see that 
by several different causes numerous 
cavities come to exist. It must be ob- 
served that these cavities are essen- 
tially superficial ; it is certain that they 
are limited to the mere film on the 
surface of the globe. The reason why 
all caverns must be superficial phenom- 
ena is very simple. As we descend into 
the earth the pressure due to the over- 
lying matter becomes constantly great- 
er, until at a depth of, say, twenty miles 
the weight of the superincumbent rock 
would cause every empty space, however 
strong its walls, to be crushedin. Even 
if the rocks were very rigid, still the 
weight would render caverns improbable 
at a depth of, at most, a few score miles 
below the crust. The only exceptions to 
this rule would be where small cavities 
were filled with water or other fluids 
which could not flow out when sub- 
jected to pressure, or possibly where 
very much heated gases pressed, with 
enormous energy, against the weight of 
the superincumbent rock. But the vast 
areas of granite, marble, and other crys- 
talline rocks which have once been bur- 
ied at great depths beneath the surface 
show us, by their compact structure and 
the total absence of caverns, that deeper 
parts of the earth are destitute of vacant 
spaces. 

Many speculative minds have fancied 
that the central portions of the earth 
were hollow, and in this imaginary realm 
have found a larger field for fancy than 
the real caverns afford. This notion is 
an old one ; it had a certain currency in 
Germany more than two hundred years 
ago. In the early part of this century 
the speculation was renewed or, more 
likely, separately invented by Captain 
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Symmes, of the United States Army. 
Symmes was an original genius, with 
more determination than most observ- 
ers. He not only proved to his own 
satisfaction the existence of this gigantic 
“hole,” but he endowed it with a lumi- 
nous atmosphere, the glare of which, 
shining through the entrance-ways at the 
poles, gave rise to the aurora borealis. 
In the true explorer spirit he resolved to 
journey to this nether realm. With emi- 
nent foresight he perceived that, when his 
ship turned round the sharp angle which 
had to be passed in proceeding from 
the outer to the inner sea, the sudden 
change of direction might snap the masts 
away from their fastenings. He there- 
fore planned a strong vessel whose spars 
might be quickly lowered to the deck. 
He issued invitations to many eminent 
men of science to accompany him on his 
journey. But, with greater good-fort- 
une than attends most dreamers, he died 
before setting sail. 

Although we must dismiss the notion 
of a central space, the earth constantly 
contains in its superficial parts a great 
number of cavities, which have an im- 
portant influence on the deposition of 
minerals of value to man, and which 
afford a field for the development of a 
singular group of organic beings. These 
caverns are constantly forming and con- 
stantly being destroyed. None of the 
superficial, or cold-water, caves are more 
than two or three geological periods old ; 
they constantly vanish as the surface of 
the earth wears down to them. But 
those of the deeper earth, formed by 
the migrations of the heated waters, are 
among the older products of water-ac- 
tion; they may have kept their forms 
since a time when the hills which over- 
lie them had not begun to be carved out 
by the superficial streams. 
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FREEDOM. 
By Elyot Weld. 


“SomronE has touched me; strength has gone from me.” 
So spake the Christ, yet through the throng he passed, 
New power to heal springing until the last 
Within his human heart, upraised and free. 
Thus thou, when I, all weary, meeting thee 

(The roughening path by darkness overcast), 

At thy flame lit my lamp ; thou onward passed 
Blessing the world, unstirred by thought of me. 

I wish it thus; yet lest perchance thou throw 
A giance across the sea of heads and find 

One face blanched by a pain unsought, then know 
That though alone hope ever fills my mind. 

Being deep and wide, love holdeth not in thrall, 

Saving as saved, beloving one in all. 
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By Octave Thanet. 





HERE are few 
more beautiful 
sights than an 
Arkansas forest 
in late February ; 
I mean a forest 
in the river-bot- 
toms, where ey- 
ery hollow is a 
cy press-brake. 

Prickly joints of bamboo-brier make a 

kind of green hatching, like shadows in 

an etching, for a little space above the 
wet ground between the great trees. 

Utterly bare are the tree-branches, save 

for a few rusty shreds clinging to the 

cypress-tops, a few bunches of mistletoe 
on the sycamores, or a gleam of holly- 
leaves in the thicket ; but scarlet berries 
flicker on purple limbs, the cane grows 
a fresher green, and, in February, red 
shoots will be decking the maple-twigs, 
there will be ribbons of weeds which 
glitter like jewels, floating under the 
pools of water and ferns waving above, 
while the moss paints the silvery bark 
of sycamores, white-oaks, and gum-trees 








on the north side as high as the branches, 
and higher, with an incomparably soft 
and vivid green. The white trunks 
show the brighter for their gray tops, 
and for that background everywhere of 
innumerable shades of gray and purple 
and shell-red which the blurred lines of 
twigs and branches make against the 
horizon. Such a forest is in my mind 
now. What an effect of fantastic and 
dainty magnificence the moss and the 
water and the shining trees produce! 
The dead trunks are dazzling white, the 
others have the lustrous haze of silver ; 
it is not a real forest, it is a picture in 
an old missal illuminated in silver and 
green. Yet beautiful as it is, there is 
something weird and dreary in its 
beauty—in those shadowy pools of water 
masked by the tangle of brier and cane ; 
in those tall trees that grow so thickly, 
and grow, I know, just as thickly for un- 
counted miles ; in the shadows and mists 
which are instead of foliage ; in the red 
streaks on the blunt edges of the cypress- 
roots and the stains on the girdled gum- 
trees as if every blow of the axe had 
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drawn blood—there is a touch of the 
sinister, even, and it would not be hard 
to conjure up a medieval devil or two 
behind such monstrous growths as those 
cypress “ knees.” 

Through this forest winds arude road, 
winding because of the river, for those 
red smears to the right are willow- 
branches which mark the course of the 
Black River. On the February day that 
I recall, a one-armed man was driving a 
pair of stout horses to an open spring- 
wagon, the kind of wagon called, in Ar- 
kansas, “a hack.” The wagon was new 
and the harness had none of the ropes, 
odd chains, or old straps apt to garnish 
harness on a plantation. The driver, 
also, though wearing nothing better than 
a faded gray-flannel shirt, jean overalls, 
and rubber boots, was clean and even 
tidy in hisappearance. His broad shoul- 
ders and long back promised a frame of 
unusual height, should he straighten 
himself up, instead of slouching for- 
ward until his hat-rim and its fringe of 
black curls made a semicircle between 
his shoulders. The reins were about 
his neck, and he guided his horses with 
his one hand. For all his empty sleeve, 
Jeff Griffin was the best driver “in the 
bottom.” At the same time, his elbow 
steadied the object on his knees. This 
was carefully wrapped in a piece of that 
bagging which is used for cotton-bales. 
Presently he checked his horses, to very 
gently remove the wrappings, bending 
over them a plain, kind, tear-stained 
face. He was looking at a little coffin. 
It was simply made, yet in a workman- 
like fashion, too, and was painted white, 
with silver nails and handles. 

* Ain’t it beaucherful! ” he murmured ; 
“it mought rouse ’er !” 

“ Howdy, Mist’ Griffin,” called a voice 
from the road-side, with those mellow in- 
tonations which are as much the property 
of a black throat as the color of its skin. 
“ Kin ye gimme lift fur’s de twurn ?” 

Griffin perceived that he was abreast 
of an old negro, on foot, carrying a bag 
of meal on his shoulder. He knew him, 
Uncle Nate, who worked on the Widow 
Brand’s farm. It was inevitable, accord- 
ing to the customs of the country, that 
Jeff should let the old man climb into 
the wagon. 

“Ben downter de Bend,” said he, set- 
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tling himself comfortably on the back 
seat; “my ole woman ben r’arin’ an’ 
chargin’ fur mo’ meal. Cudn’t cotch 
dat fool mewl ; hed tu gether de bag on 
my wethers an’ walk. Whut ye got dar, 
Mist’ Griffin? Looks like—fo’ de Lawd, 
hit’s a coffin!” 

“Hit’s fur—fur little Bulah,” said 
Griffin, choking. 

“Not Cap’n Bulah’s baby! My Lawd, 
ain’t dat too bad? W’y, Iseen de “Eller” 
a-layin’ at de landin’ dis ev’nin’ w’en I 
come by. An’ Cap’n Bulah, don’ she be 
takin’ on turrible ?” 

“She kep’ walkin’ the floor with it all 
las’ night, long’s it lived. Never made 
a lisp er complaint. Done anything the 
doctor commanded, an’ all her word was, 
‘Doctor, don’ let’er suffer!’ but w’en she 
seen doctor war doin’ his bestmost, she 
never said nary nuther word. Looked 
like she wudn’t hinder ’im a-frettin’. She 
are mighty fair-minded, Cap’n Bulah, 
Nate.” 

“Ts so,” agreed Nate, sympathetically, 
“but whut er sight er turbbel she done 
hab ; fust de cap’n, an’ now de onlies’ 
chile she got dyin’ of. Was hit sick 
long, sah?” 

“On’y two days. “T hed crowp.” 

“Dey all b’en stoppin’ ter yo’ house 
sence de boat tied up fur ter hab de 
biiler fixed ?” 

“Yes. The baby b’en sorter weakly 
like all winter. Bulah, she war mighty 
timid of her—but didn’t do no good.” 

“Looks like,” said Uncle Nate ; “sut’nly 
de ways er de Lawd is dark, an’ we uns 
cayn’t git round ’em, nohow. Now, dar’s 
dat ar baby de mudder leff ter de sto’ 
las’ Chewsday, ye heerd on’t?” Griffin 
shook his head. “By gum, ain't dat 
cuse! W’y, ’twar dat ar Headlights’s 
dey calls ‘er, kase of dem big feery eyes 
er hern. Tall woman; ye knowed ’er, 
picked cotton fur dey all at de Bend. 
Peared ter set a heap er store by de lit- 
tle trick,* too ; but she taken up with a 
mover, an’ he p’intedly swore dat w’en he 
got married he didn’t want no boot. So 
Headlights she putt de baby unner de 
counter an’ lit out; an’ dey bofe done 
gone. Mist’ Frank, he clerks ter de sto’ 
now, an’ he fotched de baby home ter his 


* Trick, in Arkansas speech, means a number of things— 
a child, an article, a stratagem, a machine ; in fact, it is as 
hard-worked a word as “ thing.” 
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maw fur ter keep twel somebuddy’d want 
hit. An’ dar dat baby is, eatin’ hearty, 
dat his own mudder don’ keer ter keep ; 
an’ dar’s Cap’n Bulah a-mournin’ an’ re- 
fuzin’ ter be comfurted, like dat woman 
in de Scripter—I disrembers her name. 
Dat’s what tries de fait’, mo’ ye studies 
on hit, mo’ yo’ tries. Darfur, O Lawd, 
‘lighten we all’s unnerstandin’s ; fur we's 
up peart like de grass, an’ en de mawnin’ 
we's pintedly cut down.” Here the 
stream of Uncle Nate’s consolations 
meandered into the safe channel of his 
prayers (Uncle Nate had a gift) and 
flowed placidly on for awhile, Griffin not 
hearing a word. 

The latter’s thoughts took their own 
dreary way, in vagrant, unuttered sen- 
tences: “She’s rockin’; in the little 
red rocker, sides the bed. She done 
hilt Bulah en her arms ever sence she 
dressed of her. She are a-holdin’ ’er 
now. She ain’t cried, nur wept, nur 
spoke ; jes’ sets thar a-rockin’ her baby 
an’ lookin’ at its face. Oh, Bulah, won’ 
ye let nobuddy holp ye? Hit’s pore 
little han’s a-hangin’ down—my Lord, 
how cole ’tis! Oh, porelittle Bulah! pore 
little Bulah ! but ye don’ neverneed suffer 
no more, baby. Bulah, won’ ye lemme 
cyar the baby a spell ?”—his thoughts 
had gone back to the horrible night just 
past ; he was pleading with the poor 
mother again—‘“ Yell shore drop; ye 
cayn’t keep up that-away! Lemme take 
‘er; 1 kin make out ‘ith onearm. Idone 
cyared ’era heap. “Tain’t no good talk- 
in’—she don’ yere me. Oh, Bulah, she 
don’ have no more pain ; the Lord taken 
‘er outen it now. Let S’leeny take ’er ; 
you lay down. Don’ cry so, S'leeny, 
mabbe it frets ’er ter hear us; we kin 
cry out-doors.” 

Now it was the doctor’s voice speak- 
ing: ‘“ You must rouse her somehow ; 
she'll die or go crazy if you don’t.” 

“Rouse her? Lord God! how kin 
I, wen I cayn’t make her hear me? I 
wisht it b’en me stiddier the baby, Bu- 
lah ; I b’en prayin’ all night ter the Lord 
ter take me stiddier her. Won’ ye jes’ 
lift yo’ head, Bulah, an’ try ter listin? 
It’s Jeff talkin’ ter ye! Ye know how Jeff 
allus thought a heap er ye—naw, naw, 
ye never kin know what I thought er 
ye! Never ye min’ what I say, honey, 
I cayn’t b’ar ter see ye settin’ that-away, 
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an’ I say quar things. Do ye hear me, 
Bulah? Oh, Lord God!” He remem- 
bered so vividly just how useless his 
efforts were that he groaned aloud. 

Uncle Nate stopped short. 

“T wuz forgittin’ everythin’ but my 
trubbel, Nate,” said Griffin; “wuz ye 
sayin’ suthin’ ?” 

““T wuz jes’ speakin’ "bout dat ar baby, 
sah ; sayin’ ’twar a year’n haff ole, jest.” 

“Yes—the baby—jes’ seventeen 
months,” said Griffin, in a dazed way ; 
then, with quite a new expression, he 
turned his head on the black man, “ Ye 
mean Headlights’s baby ; what like is hit? 
Is it pretty ?” 

“Tz ter dat,” said Uncle Nate, judi- 
cially, “I ain’t no jedge. Looks right 
puny an’ ga’nted,* but I lay it git over 
dat at we uns. Yeah’s de twurn, Mist’ 
Griffin! I wisht ye well, sah!” 

The “twurn” meant the fork of the 
road. One of the bifurcations goes on 
deeper into the swamp, the other deflects 
toward a clearing wherein, back of cot- 
ton-fields and garden, stands a comfort- 
able battened house, the widow Brand’s 
house. A certain trig look about land 
and buildings may be due to the fact— 
always kept well to the fore—that the 
widow came from Georgia. Jeff could 
see her tall figure on the porch, now ; 
she was caressing a baby. His heart 
gave a kind of leap in his breast, and he 
turned white and grabbed at Nate’s bag. 

“Nate,” said he, almost in a whisper, 
“T wanter see thet ar chile! Ist a boy 
ur a gyurl?” 

“Thar ’tis,” replied Nate; “lille boy. 
Won’ ye come by, sah?” 

The widow came out to meet them, 
the baby in her arms. She always wore 
her hair looped smoothly over her ears 
and fastened behind with a “tuckin’ 
comb.” It was black hair, having a 
shine to it like her eyes. Spare and 
tanned as her features were, they were 
not uncomely and their expression of 
shrewd alertness softened wonderfully 
when she recognized her visitors. The 
boy certainly was thin—pale, too—still a 
pretty, bright little fellow who ruffled 
the widow’s sleek hair and slapped her 
cheeks, in the gayest humor. Griffin 
could not understand why he felt.a curi- 


* Gaunted—thin ; puny is always used for sickly; peart 
always means lively, well. 
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ous pang of relief, seeing how unlike the 
little castaway was to the dead child. He 
saluted the widow. 

“Oh, we're all stirrin’,” she replied. 
“ Aunt Fanny b’en over'’n’ tole me ’beout 
you all’s ‘fliction. They jes’ puttin’ the 
gears on the mewls.” 

“Won’ ye come longer me, Mis’ 
Brand, now!” interrupted Jeff, eagerly, 
“an’ cayn’t ye fotch ‘long the baby? 
Ye heerd *beout Bulah? Im turrible 
skeered up beout ’er, an’I sorter lowed 
mabbe the little trick mought rouse ’er 
—bein’ leff so lonesome like; ye know 
Bulah’s powerful good-hearted.” 

“We kin try,” said the widow, mus- 
ingly ; “ye got good sense fur a man 
person, Jeff.” 

She was very soon in the wagon, on 
the seat behind Griffin, watching him as 
they drove silently through the swamp. 
She thought that his had been a lone- 
some kind of life. Jeff Griffinhad come 
back from the wars with an arm the less, 
to support his bedridden mother, his wid- 
owed sister and her family, and a forlorn 
little cousin with no nearer kindred than 
they—Bulah Norman. “Old Man Grif- 
fin” and the “big boys” had been killed 
long before. Jeff himself was seventeen, 
but he had been a soldier for two years. 
The Griffins originally came from Ten- 
nessee. They bought a little farm on the 
outskirts of a large plantation on the 
Black River. They were all of them hon- 
est, hard-working people, and Jeff had 
a natural turn for business, though he 
could not write his name. Those days 
there was money in cotton ; those hal- 
cyon days when we burned our cotton- 
seed for fuel, yet could get more for the 
cotton alone than we can get for them 
both now. Jeff toiled early and late. As 
the widow from Georgia told her son 
Frank (a good fellow, clever, too, but a 
bit touched by the climate), Jeff Griffin’s 
one arm did more than any other man’s 
two. He prospered; he bought more 
land, he built a house for his mother— 
just the year before she died, poor soul— 
and generously started his nieces and 
nephews in life. One by one they drift- 
de out into the world until only their 
mother and Bulah Norman, now grown 
into quite a pretty lass of eighteen, re- 
mained in the house with Jeff. Bulah 
was eleven years younger than Jeff. He 


had always been devoted to her. When 
she was a child he never tired of her 
prattle ; he gave her a calf, a colt, a 
saddle, a riding-whip, while every oth- 
er girl in the settlement was content 
with a pawpaw switch ; he could not do 
enough for her. If he was too busy to 
go to school himself, he never was too 
busy to drive “the little tricks” over 
to the school-house, and, every evening, 
Bulah, “the least little trick of all,” 
used to teach him what she had learned. 
Bulah was very fond of Jeff, in a filial 
way ; but Jeff loved Bulah with all his 
heart and soul and strength. He was 
such a dry, quiet, matter-of-fact fellow 
that nobody ever dreamed of such a 
thing ; that is, nobody but the widow. 
How do women manage to discover a 
reticent man’s passion? Jeff had never 
confided in the widow ; but one day she 
remarked to him, with the calm blunt- 
ness of the backwoods, “Look a yere, 
Jeff, ef you don’ make haste an’ court 
Bulah she'll be takin’ up with that thar 
triflin’, biggity Sam Eller that she met up 
with down ter Newport wiilst she’s stop- 
pin’ with S‘leeny’s gyurl. She will so.” 

“Po’ Jeff!” the widow was saying to 
herself now, “I come too late. He done 
got her prommus then. Jeff looked like 
he was jes’ gittin’ up by a spell er sick- 
ness, them days—p’‘int blank gashly ; 
but he never let on, jes’ talked natchell 
ter Bulah, an’, law me, what a sight er 
truck he guv er. An’ thar she leff that 
nice house that he done fixed up so lady- 
fine fur her, an’ her room, all papered 
gran’s Mrs. Francis’s—roses all over the 
walls, and the ceilin’ painted blew like 
the sky,—ter go an’ live with Sam Eller 
in a boat! I reckon she found out right 
quick that thar warn’t nuthin’ ter him 
‘cept good looks an’ brags ! an’ ye cayn’t 
eat neether. Wonder how long ’fore he 
begun borryin’ money er Jeff. He wuz 
no force, nohow. Say he war blin’ 
drunk w’en he tumbled outen the pilot- 
house, spang on the deck, an’ mashed’s 
shin, an’ never got up by it. Lived a 
whole year ayfter, too. Bulah war 
mighty long-sufferin’ with him, tendin’ 
on him night’n day, an’ runnin’ the 
boat, too ; an’, in course, the baby mus’ 
come in the thick er it! An’t made 
me mad, seein’ him so ill* with her. I 


* Cross. 
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don’ guess a man person kin holp 
r’arin’ on ye, some, wen he’s sick, kase 
he wants out so bad riiles ‘im all up; 
but he wuz a-cussin’ an’ sw’arin’ the 
plum’ w'ile, an’ steamboat cap’ns natchel- 
iy kin cuss wusser anybody else ; ‘clare 
I don’ see how she cud b’ar’t, sich a 
patient way. What wud she a done 
outen Jeff? Keepin’ the cap’n under, 
an’ lendin’ money an’ lettin’ S’leeny go 
an’ stay on the boat by spells ter holp 
er an’ cherkin’ er up—law me, I never 
seen a man person like Jeff Griffin! An’ 
now thet the Lord done took the 
cap’n, an’ she kin have her time an’ her 
pleasure, she won’ go home longer Jeff ; 
naw, she mus’ run the boat twell she 
kin pay off the money—jes’ biggity, she 
is! Howcome she don’ marry Jeff? That 
ar’d pay him best. Nex’ thing, he mus’ 
coax S‘leeny ter go longer Bulah an’ 
leave him ‘lone with jes’ Aunt Fanny ter 
*tend ter ‘im. I know her cookin’ ; ye 
cud build chimbleys outen her light 
bread. An’, now, this have ter come on 
*em—Po’ Bulah! ” 

She bit off her sigh, lest it should dis- 
turb Jeff, for they had come to their 
journey’s end and the horses were stand- 
ing. There were the brown cotton-rows 
and the whitish-brown stalks strewn 
over them ; there, under the elm-trees, 
was Aunt Fanny’s cabin, and there was 
the house, long, low, with its black roof 
and whitewashed walls. The open gal- 
lery in the centre had been decorated 
with bunches of sweet herbs and strings 
of red pepper. Two or three saddles 
and a gun are expected to hang in an 
Arkansas “gallery ;” they were a little 
brighter than common here. 

The new-comers’ stepped softly 
through the gallery into a large room. 
Bulah was sitting, precisely as Jeff's 
imagination had pictured her, rocking 
her dead baby. An elderly woman had 
her back to them, leaning over the 
hearth, and the turkey-wing in her 
hand, with which she was brushing the 
bricks, moved by jerks as though the 
hand were nervous. 

Bulah did not look up ; her head was 
bent over the waxen face on her arm. 
The dead calm of her own face was more 
ghastly and pitiful to see than any an- 
guish. All the while she was rocking 
very gently, never ceasing or in the least 
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varying the motion. Her chair made 
the merest creak ; yet, all at once, the 
other woman hurled the turkey-wing 
aside to wring her hands, sobbing: “ Bu- 
lah, I cayn’t enjure ter hear ye! For the 
Lord’s sake putt her down! ‘Tain’t 
Christian-like—Oh, dear! oh, dear! she 
don’ hear a word.” 

She did not seem to hear. To her in 
that awful mystery of grief, where her 
soul was with her dead child and her 
dead hopes, all this outside jar and fret 
vibrated so faintly that before she could 
comprehend their presence they had 
ceased. Nor did she seem to notice Jeff 
when he showed her the coffin, begging 
her, weeping, to look at it. 

The widow, with the child in her arms, 
stepped across the floor on tiptoe. 
*Bulah,” said she, solemnly, “the Lord 
taken yo’ baby, an’ this yere baby’s 
mother have desarted him an’ he’s all 
alone on earth. Cayn’t ye find it in yo’ 
heart ter have pity on him?” 

She put the child down, close to the 
strange-looking, silent woman, and, nat- 
urally enough, he began to cry. 

At the first whimper, Bulah’s eyes 
were lifted ; with an indescribably wild 
and agonizing inquiry, she stared at the 
small creature, now quite terrified, and 
wailing, “Mammy! mammy!” 

“Ye ain’t got no mother, baby,” said 
she; then, with her dreadful composure, 
“nur I ain't got no baby.” She would 
have loosened one arm to touch the little 
fellow, but the action seemed to recall 
something ; for, screaming “How cud 
she! how cud she!” she burst into a 
passion of tears, and while she wept the 
widow gently took the dead child out of 
her clasp. 


Jyittle Bulah’s grave had been green 
for months, and it was on an autumn day 
that Jeff Griffin stood on the platform 
of the plantation-store waiting for the 
“Samuel Eller” to round the Bend. Be- 
ing Saturday afternoon, there wasa pretty 
bustle about the settlement—a hum from 
the mill where the cotton-wagons were 
unloading, a continual ring of the ham- 
mer from the smithy, and a far-away song 
floating up from the cotton-fields filled 
with pickers. At least thirty horses 
were tied to the fence-rail on the left, 
and a score of booted legs dangled over 
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either platform. Occasionally a sun-bon- 
net might appear in the doorway, but it 
was likely to go straightway about its 
business, having possibly more business 
than belonged to the boots. All about 
this wee hubbub of human life was the 
forest ; maples and hackberry-trees kept 
up their autumn revelries in scarlet and 
gold, and their gay leaves, fluttering amid 
the sad-colored foliage of the cypress, 
looked like courtiers dancing with Puri- 
tans. To the right, the woods on either 
side the river-bank seemed to converge ; 
that was “the Bend.” 

“ Yon she comes ! ” cried Jeff, spying a 
corkscrew of smoke above the tree-tops. 
He spoke to the widow from Georgia, 
who had just emerged from the store, in 
a very clean and stiff print gown, and 
was prudently testing sonie new snuff 
before carrying it away. 

“Cap'n Bulah never misses,” she an- 
swered ; “ain’t it amazin’ how well she 
done! Say she done passed her exami- 
nation, an’ got a license r’glar. The 
mate says they ain’t many like ’er. Ex- 
pect S’leeny stayed down ter Black 
Rock ‘ith her son. How are you all’s 
little trick ? ” 

“Oh, he’s right peart,” said Jeff, his 
plain face quite beaming ; “ gittin’ on 
smart. Talksa heap. Follers me reoun’ 
everywhar, laffin’ an’ grabbin’ at my 
pants—sorter good them little fingers 
feel, don’t they? Putt him on ole Nig, 
las’ week. I wisht you a seen ’im ; fust 
he looked mighty gubious ; then he be- 
gins ter laff. He'll git likened ter rid- 
in’ mighty briefly.” 

“Yo’ mos’ petted on him’s Bulah, 
ain’t ye? How come ye don’ keep him 
an’ her both with ye, allus? Actchel- 
ly, Jeff, my bones is wearin’ out waitin’ 
ter dance at yo’ weddin’!” 

The reply to such jocularity ought to 
have been a sheepish grin, but Jeff 
looked very downcast. ‘Ye wunt never 
dance at my weddin’,” said he, “an’ iz 
ter Bulah, she have laid by ter stay sin- 
gle.” 

“Wal, I didn’t aim ter drag ye, Jeff, 
but—law me!” The caustic twitch of 
the widow’s lips disappeared in a gur- 
gle of dismay ; she will never be nearer 
swallowing her snuff-stick, On the 
landing in front of her was a tall 
woman, whose wild beauty could not 
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be obscured by her wretched dress—the 
draggled brown, stuff skirt, ragged blue 
jacket, and towsled red handkerchief, 
knotted awry. A mass of glossy black 
hair was straggling out of its coil over 
the red triangle behind ; her battered 
hat shaded a bold profile, cut cleanly, 
like the head on a Roman coin. The 
sun, which plays havoc with dainty 
beauties, had only deepened the rich 
tints of her skin and brightened the 
untamed fire in her eyes. She was as 
graceful and unconscious as a panther. 

“ Headlights !” muttered Mrs. Brand, 
under her breath. 

Jeff had not even seen her; all his 
eyes were for the boat. Yes, that 
was Bulah on the upper deck, and 
there was the dear little white head 
against her skirts. Other people might 
see merely a slip of a woman, with 
plenty of freckles on her fair skin, a 
firm little mouth, and pathetic blue 
eyes. What Jeff saw—but how can I 
picture the radiant being as the lover 
sees her ? 

Now the plank is down, and Jeff, with 
his one arm and his Southern gallantry, 
is helping the widow across, who doesn’t 
need helping one whit, but accepts it 
as the duty of a “man person.” Ina 
minute they are on the deck, and Jeff 
has little Jeffy on his shoulders and 
can look at Bulah. But why have Tom 
Bracelin, the deputy-sheriff, and his 
two men come on board, and does that 
shabby woman mean to take passage on 
the “Samuel Eller”? She pushed the 
underlings aside with an imperious el- 
bow, and got close to Jeff and the little 
fellow. 

“That's him!” she shouted, “ that’s 
my chile! Take him ’way, boss!” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Bulah, and flung 
herself upon Jeffy’s small legs, the only 
portion of him within reaching dis- 
tance. 

“What ye seekin’?” demanded Jeff, 
sternly. 

“T are seekin’ my own chile thet I 
leff unner the store-counter,” Headlights 
answered, “an’ you uns taken him.” 

“Ye wicked critter! do ye reckon we 
all will guv him up ter ye?” 

“T reckon yell haveter,” said Head- 
lights, composedly; “they’s a right 
smart er folkses kin sw’ar hit’s my chile. 
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You all ain’t ’dopted of ‘im, nur nuth- 
in’ ! ” 

“Look a yere, you Mis’ Headlights, 
ur whutsomever’s yo’ name,” said Mrs. 
Brand, “ain’t ye got no natchell mother- 
like feelin’s bout the po’ little trick’s own 
intrusts? Look at him bein’ raised so 
good, gwine evry Sunday ter school or 
ter preachin’, an’ gittin’ washed hisseft 
evry mawnin’, an’ good cloze, and his 
knees patched beaticherful, an’ look a’ 
them copper toes” —shaking poor Jeffy’s 
foot at her—‘“ an’ you cayn’t so much iz 
guv him proper victuals ; I seen ye, my- 
seff, feedin’ up that innercent chile on 
gouber peas an’ hogs’ melts! My word, 
I wonder he got ony insides leff—he 
hadn’t orter have.” 

Headlights listened quite unmoved to 
this homily, and equally unmoved she 
heard the threats of the boat people and 
the remonstrances of Mr. Francis who 
had come aboard. The owner of the 
plantation was no more to her than the 
deck-hands. There is a depth of poverty 
as arrogant as riches, and social distinc- 
tions count for nothing in that grave. 

“Ye kin care all ye like,” said she, 


tossing her black mane, “I'm gwine 
cyar off my boy. Yere, baby, come ter 
mammy, mammy got candy.” 

But Jeffy gripped Jeff's neck all the 


harder, whimpering “Jeffy ‘faid! *“Way, 
lady! ’way, lady!” and, with a very black 
frown, Headlights beckoned the officer 
to help her. 

He advanced, looking desperately ill 
at ease. “I’m right sorry, ma’am,” said 
he, “but she’s got the law on her side, 
and I have to do my juty.” 

Jeff and the mate of the boat ex- 
changed glances ; they had the simple 
Southern plan of dumping the officers 
overboard and steaming off down the 
river; they were willing, however, that 
Mrs. Brand should try her device first. 

“Wal, Tom Bracelin,” said she, as it 
were clearing the decks for action by 
throwing away her snuff-stick, “I never 
did ‘low ter see you draggin’ off a po’ 
harmless little chile inter perdition—fur 
ye know ’taint no better ‘mon’st them 
cotton-pickers—you with yo’ own six 
little tricks t’ home, too! How'd ye 
enjy hevin’ them two least ones tolled 
off by a gang er cotton-pickers? Cap'n 
Bulah sets much store by thet ar baby, 
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iz you kin by your’n; an’ mo’, too, ’kase 
it’s all’s she got. Nur wud I of b’lieved 
it er you, Layfayette Sands ”—wheeling 
round upon one of the deputies, who 
tried, ineffectually, to blow his nose to 
hide his confusion—“ them evenin’s you 
an’ Bulah Norman wud come home from 
school tergether, an’ be projickin’ roun’ 
my kitchen fur light bread an’ smear. 
Naw, sir, I didn’t guess them days ye 
wud do Bulah meaner’n a murderer ! 
Iz fur you, sir”—the second deputy 
jumped—*T ain’t got no acquaintance 
with ye, but yo’ a pretty man, an’ I 
jedge ye ter be a clever man ”—the sec- 
ond deputy rubbed off a smirk with a 
very big hand—‘an’I don’t guess ye 
aim ter hurt that ar pretty chile, ef ’tis the 
law! Onyhow, gentlemen,” concluded 
the widow, in the most unexpected way, 
“ye wunt let’ er cyar that chile way 
‘outen payin’ Cap’n Bulah board.” 

“ Board!” screamed Headlights, 
““whoever heerd er payin’ board fur a 
baby ?” 

“ Board war guv that baby,” retorted 
the undaunted Georgian ; “ good board, 
too. An’ feedin’ a chile ain’t like slop- 
pin’ a pig, neether. Ye cayn’t devil them 
little stummicks with leavin’s ; they has 
ter have good victuals that cost money. 
That chile b’en boarded frum last er 
Feberary ter last er October—makes 
eight months. Call it two dollars a 
month ; that’s pint blank cheap ; twic’t 
eight’s sixteen. Then the cloze ; Cap’n 
Bulah done spent most er nine dollars 
fur truck fur that ar chile, ain’t she, Mr. 
Francis?” 

“More,” replied Mr. Francis, with a 
twinkle in his eye—he saw the widow’s 
drift—“‘she must have eleven dollars 
charged on the petty ledger, now.” 

“Tm blamed my skin,” the cotton- 
picker struck in, “if I ever spent dol- 
lar’n haff on the chile. Quit yo’ fun- 
nin’, I won’t pay board !” 

“Reckon some folkses wud count in 
the boat-fares gwine back’ards and for- 
’ards on the river,” continued the widow, 
“but we uns ain’t graspin’. Twicet 
eight’s sixteen, an’ eleven is twenty- 
seven. That ar’s cyphered right, ain’t 
it?” 

Headlights burst into a fierce sort of 
laughter, crying, “I ain’t got twenty- 


1? 


seven cents ! 
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“Oh, we uns air content ter take a 
morgige on the chile,” replied the wid- 
ow, calmly, “for six months ; an’ we'll 
keep the chile twell then, an’ ef ye don’t 
pay then we'll keep the chile furever 
mo’. Mr. Francis is a squire ; he'll draw 
up the papers. Do you all ’gree ter 
that ?” 

Bulah released her hold on Jeffy to 
look around; her pallid features and 
entreating eyes said more than her 
voice: “Oh, gentlemen, be merciful, look 
how he loves me; he ain’t nuthin’ to her ; 
don’t part us! He’s always b’en puny ; 
he'll die off in the swamps, like she'll 
take him.” 

The men whispered together. They 
were indeed glad of a loophole of es- 
cape; and the upshot of the matter 
was the production by Mr. Francis 
(after an interval in the cabin) of a doc- 
ument duly drawn up and reading as 
follows: “I, Sabrina Mathews, alias 


Headlights, do promise to pay to Mrs. 
Bulah Eller, of Lawrence County, Ar- 
kansas, the sum of twenty-seven dollars 
on or before the fifteenth day of April, 
18—, and if I do not pay the aforesaid 


sum of twenty-seven dollars by or be- 
fore the fifteenth day of April, 18—, I 
hereby promise to give and bequeath 
and resign to the said Mrs. Bulah Eller 
my child, now known as Jefferson Grif- 
fin Eller, to keep for her child ; and I 
do hereby promise to renounce any and 
all my claims to the aforesaid Jefferson 
Griffin Eller.” 

It was only when Headlights was con- 
vinced that the sheriff and his men would 
do no more for her that she consented 
to make her mark to this paper. She 
insisted upon her right to pay before 
the six months, and Mr. Francis did not 
venture to refuse. ‘ Oh, let ’er have it 
her way,” said the widow ; then, in an un- 
dertone to Bulah, “git shet of ’er now, 
an’ we kin gether the chile an’ light out, 
don’ ye see?” 

So Headlights had her way, and signed ; 
and every man, on the boat, who could 
write his name, witnessed, with a dim 
idea that he was helping Captain Bulah. 

Having made her mark, Headlights 
strode up to Jeff who was still holding 
the boy. Bulah would have stepped be- 
tween them. 

*T ain’t aimin’ ter hurt him,” said the 
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cotton-picker. “ Ye won’t stop me kissin’ 
of him onct, will ye?” 

The two women glared at each other, 
probably with as venomous feelings as 
those two historic dames who puzzled 
King Solomon. But Jeff had said truly 
that Bulah was a fair-minded woman. 
“Ye got the right to,” said she. 

Headlights bent over the baby with 
surprising gentleness. She was so tall 
that it was easy for her to reach his hair 
and his little averted cheek as he clung 
to Jeffs neck. She whispered some- 
thing, of which Jeff only caught the 
words “sorry” and “ hurt ye,” and im- 
mediately ran off the boat so swiftly and 
recklessly that she nearly fell into the 
water. 

“Well, that critter,” said the sheriff, 
“she come to me yesterday. She’s got 
out with the feller she ran off with. Lum 
Shinault was telling me he heard he gave 
‘er the hickory, an’ she drawed a knife 
on him. Now, she’s back with the rest 
er the Missouri folks, terrible anxious to 
git her baby ; she’d orter b’en anxious a 
spell back, J take it.” 

After that day the “Samuel Eller” made 
her regular trips around the Bend ; but 
no one ever saw the little white curls 
dancing over the deck. A good many 
people believed that Jeffy really was on 
board ; if so, he never came out of hiding. 
Headlights did not go away. She stayed 
on, picking cotton, until the ragged 
white streamers were all stripped off the 
brown stalks. Two or three times Jeff 
caught a glimpse of her prowling about 
his own fields. He never attempted to 
speak to her, and she gave him nothing 
more than a scowl. He was watching 
her secretly. He was sure that she must 
be saving money; for she was sober on 
Christmas Day, when the rest of the 
cotton-pickers were a howling mob and, 
for that matter, there were very few 
steady legs left on the plantation. One 
day, visiting Bulah and S’leeny on the 
boat (good-by, now, to the happy times 
when Jeff could watch Bulah, with Jeffy 
on her knees, on the other side of his 
own fire-place), he observed that Bulah 
seemed troubled. Finally, she brought 
out a little package, and told him that 
while the boat was unloading at New- 
port, Jeffy had been allowed to walk in 
the street with S’leeny (“for the chile’s 
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gittin’ right puny cooped up so, an’ I 
had to see to the loadin’ ”) and a woman 
had spoken to him and given him the 
package. ‘S’leeny don’t know her by 
sight, but she suspicioned *tiwas her, an’ 
she called her to stop an’ take the things 
back, but she run too quick. See, Jeff!” 

She displayed a flimsy red-silk hand- 
kerchief and a child’s harp. 

“Yes, hit war Headlights,” said Jeff, 
gravely ; “she bought ’em at the store. 
Frank Brand tole me. I’lowed, then, she 
got ’em for Jeffy—Law me, Bulah, what 
ye doin’ ?” 

He caught Bulah’s hand just in time 
to prevent harp and handkerchief going 
into the Black River. 

“Lemme ‘lone, Jeff,” cried she, with 
flashing eyes, “Jeffy’s b’en talkin’ of the 
critter ever sence.” 

“Oh, hush, honey,” said Jeff, sooth- 
ingly, “’tis rilin’, but don’ throw the 
critter’s pore little truck overboard. She 
got sorter feelin’s, I expeck, too.” 

“T hate her,” said Bulah ; “Td liketer 
kill her!” 

But she dropped the bundle on the 
deck instead of in the water. 

All this made Jeff feverishly anxious, 
for he was positive that if Headlights 
did not go away Bulah would sell the 
boat and hide herself somewhere with 
the child; besides, he had a dread of 
some collision between the two women. 
“An’ ef Bulah mixes with Headlights 
shell shore git killed up!” thought 
Jeff. Therefore it was a mighty relief to 
him, one day, to see the whole troop of 
cotton-pickers, Headlights in their midst, 
ploughing through the mud on the road 
to the railway station, six miles away. 
He rode the whole muddy way after them, 
to see them safely on the train bound for 
Missouri. Then he rode home, singing. 
Possibly he was jubilant too soon, since 
Headlights got out at the next village. 

Jeff went straight to the landing. He 
heard the refrain of the “ roustabouts’” 
aimless song. 

“Four o’clock done come at las’! ” and 
he could see the cotton-bales bounding 
along the plank ; down among them he 
ran, light as a boy. 

*She’s gone!” cried Bulah ; “I see it 
in yo’ face! Oh, Jeff, take us home, 
Jeffy’s plum’ sick. Simmons can take 
the boat to Black Rock.” 
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Of course she went; and, late as it 
was then, Jeff rode ten miles for the 
doctor. The next morning he rode 
again to the railway station, to telegraph 
to a larger town for some medicines. He 
must wait for the train to bring them, so 
that it was after noon before he could 
start homeward. The road is the worst 
in the country-side, and just then, to 
use the phrase of the bottom, “’twud 
mire a snipe.” He was crawling along, 
two-thirds of the way home, when his 
mule shied, with a great splash, and 
nearly reared off the roadway. ‘Dad 
gum ye!” cried Jeff, irritably, “ whut— 
by grabs, hit’s a human critter! ” 

The cause of the beast’s fright lay 
athwart some logs, her skirts trailing in 
the mud. No sooner had Jeff lifted her 
head than he uttered a loud cry, “ My 
Lord, it’s Headlights !” 

There was no response ; the head lay 
on his arm like a stone; evidently she 
had sat down to rest and swooned. Jeff 
heartily wished she had been dead in- 
stead ; but he could not leave her thus. 
He glanced disconsolately about him—at 
his mule improving the unexpected lei- 
sure to munch cane-leaves, at the brill- 
iant, desolate sweep of swamp—silver- 
trees, green moss, gray pools of water, 
and the rotten corduroy raised a little 
out of the ooze. “Wal, the Lord’s mus- 
siful,” groaned Jeff, “they’s a right 
smart er water ’reoun’, onyhow.” 

He got Headlights’s head in a more 
comfortable position, and splashed water 
on her face until a gasp arrested his hand 
and she looked dizzily up at him, mur- 
muring, “Then I done got thar. How 
are baby?” 

“Git whar? Yo’ in the swamp, gyurl. 
Wake up !” 

Headlights did sit up, and moaned. 

“T cudn’t make out,” she muttered. 
“Lemme ‘lone, Jeff Griffin ; how come ye 
done slopped me allover? Ill shore be 
chillin’ termorrer.” 

“Ye'll shore be chillin’ ef ye don’ git 
up outen this yere slosh.” 

“How are my baby ?—least, ye mought 
tell me that much.” 

“Wal, he are plum’ bad, then,” an- 
swered Jeff, gloomily—angrily, too, since 
he saw nothing for him to do but to put 
Headlights on his mule and walk him- 
self ; it would be like murder to leave 
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her in the swamp, and the mule could 
not carry two through such mud. Yet 
he felt. a twinge of pity as he saw the 
tears rolling down Headlights’s cheeks at 
his words. “Ye mus’ git on my mule,” 
said he, more kindly ; “ye cayn’t walk, 
an’ ye mus’ git outen the swamp.” 

She struggled to her feet and let him 
help her into the saddle, saying, “Ill 
ride a spell, then I kin walk.” Had she 
attempted to ride in the usual feminine 
posture, she would certainly have fallen 
off the mule, being nearly unconscious ; 
luckily, neither Jeff nor she thought of 
such a thing. By and by she began to 
shiver violently. 

“Thar ’tis, wust sorter chill, an’ we 
uns’ heouse the nighest by two miles!” 
At the idea he groaned aloud, for the 
relentless hospitality of the bottom left 
him no alternative. 

“Mist’ Griffin,” spoke Headlights, 
feebly, “Tl git down, ef yo’ tired. I kin 
make out. On’y wunt ye tell me more 
*beout my baby, fust.” 

“Wal, Headlights, he come down yis- 
tiddy, an’ his fever ain’t cooled, an doc- 
tor he’s skeered er pneumony ; but he 
say he are a heap apter ter git up by 


hit fur havin’ of sich good tendance like 
his—like Bulah’s an’ S’leeny’s—don’ ye 
go fur ter cry, Headlights ; ye shake all 
over, an’ I cayn’t hole ye!” 

Headlights somehow choked her sobs. 


Jeff went on: “Now, Headlights, I'm 
goin’ eyar ye home with me, kase ye 
ain’t fit ter walk. Now, be ye goin’ ter 
devil us, onyhow ; try fur ter toll Jeffy 
way an’ 

“Now, now, I ain’t no short; I fight 
fair. I wudn’t do ye sicher way.” 

“Wal,” muttered Jeff to himself, “I 
expeck S'leenyll be r’arin’ on me, an’ 
Bulah—but Bulah’s fair-minded. Ony- 
how, cayn’t be holped, an’ they'll git over 
it, some way.” 

With this reflection, which has eked 
out many a man’s courage on the brink 
of a tussel with his womankind, Jeff 
waded along. <A good deal of the time 
he had to hold Headlights on the mule 
or she would have slipped off through 
sheer weakness, and all the while she 
appeared to be in a kind of stupor. 
Once he asked her how she happened to 
hear of Jeffy’s illness, how she came to 
be at the station. She said: “Icame ter 
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git Jeffy ; I knowed ye’d have him back 
by ye, quick’s ye ‘lowed I done lit a 
shuck. I heerd the men ter the deppo 
a-talkin beout ye. I walked frum Hoxie’s 
on the track ; started afore sun up.” He 
thought that her mind must be wander- 
ing. 

It was a dismal journey, tedious to 
the last degree; but at last the mule 
turned in at his own gate, and S'leeny, 
hearing the hounds’ chorus of welcome, 
ran out to meet him. She lifted up her 
hands in horror when she recognized 
his companion. “My, my, my, Jeff 
Griffin ! are ye clean bereft? ” 

“You hush!” whispered Jeff. “I 
didn’t ax ’er. I run up with ’er in the 
woods. She war layin’ on a log dead’s * 
a hammer. I cudn’t leave ‘er that- 
away, cud I?” 

“Guv me the med’cines, an’ you cyar 
’er str aight ter Mis’ Brand’s.” 

“T cayn’t. Look at ’er, she chillin’ 
this minnit.” 

Headlights had staggered into the gal- 
lery ; now she would have fallen, had not 
both brother and sister caught her. “Ye 
see!” said Jeff. 

** What'll Bulah say ?” groaned S'leeny ; 
“law me, ain’t she got ‘nuff trubbels an’ 
triberlations outen you a-pilin’ more on- 
ter her!” 

But this was only the futile last stroke 
of a vanquished fighter, the natural im- 
pulse of the woman to find the man to 
blame ; S’leeny had her own conscience, 
and Jeff knew that she would make no 
more objections. In fact, she helped him 
to get Headlights to the fire and got the 
quinine and whiskey before she went to 
Bulah. Headlights had revived a little 
and was sitting in the arm-chair when 
Bulah softly opened the door and came 
in. Jeff ventured one furtive glance 
and began to poke the fire. 

“ Don’ take on, Bulah,” begged he, 
with that artless freedom from tact 
which is the right of his sex; “ony- 
how, she are Jeffy’s mother. e 

“T wanter know *beout my baby,” 
interrupted Headlights. 

Bulah’s chin went up a little: “I ex- 
peck you mean my Jeffy ; he’s mighty 
bad——” 

*They have a peculiar use of the word “ dead” for 


‘*senseless,” ‘* He knocked him dead,” they will say, or 
‘**She was plum’ dead for an hour.” 
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“Kin I look on him—jest onct—jes’ 
fur a minnit ?” 

“He'd most like be scared up to see 
a stranger,” said Bulah, coldly. 

“Law me,” cried the helpless man 
between the two women, “ Bulah, how 
kin ye be so cruel?” 

It was the first word of reproach that 
he had ever spoken to her, and it must 
have gone straight to her heart, for she 
put both hands there quickly, with a 
sort of gasp, like a person stabbed ; 
a little flicker of color came into her 
cheeks and went out, leaving her ex- 
tremely pale. Jeff was already in an 
agony of remorse, crying, ‘“ Naw, naw, 
ye ain’t! It’s me that’s cruel.” 

“Yes, I am; yes, I was,” said Bulah. 
“Come, Headlights, ye cayn’t walk ; 
lean on me. Ye mus’ jes’ look at him 
an’ come out!” 

“T kin walk,” answered Headlights, 
shortly. Walk she did, though un- 
steadily, across the gallery into the 
other room. It was the pretty room, 
with the roses on the wall-paper and 
the sky-blue ceiling. S’leeny could have 
fainted when she beheld that tall shape, 
all wet and muddy, and the wild face 
and burning eyes. Headlights, not vent- 
uring to advance, for fear of awaken- 
ing the little sleeper, stood on the 
threshold, where she could see the bed, 
and gazed with an agony of longing at 
the flaxen curls and flushed cheek on 
the pillow. After a moment she bent 
down very carefully, and began to re- 
move her miserable shoes. S’leeny al- 
most screamed to see Bulah kneel and 
take off those dreadful, mud-soaked 
shoes herself. 

“Though, ‘toby shore,” reflected 
Slleeny, “they'd of p’intedly tracked 
the floor. Mabbe that’s how come she 
done it.” So little do the ones nearest 
us know of the strange and complex 
emotions which war in our motives. 
But Jeff understood. His wet eyes met 
Bulah’s, and afterward she remembered 
his look ; though then her own feelings 
were swept away by the spectacle of the 
overpowering feeling before her. Head- 
lights crept up to the bed. She bent 
over the sleeper; and the desperate 
misery in her face touched even S'leeny. 
Her breath came in pants, with the fierce 
pain which she would not show. At 
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that moment, Bulah, living over again 
her own desolation, felt a horrible kin- 
ship with this mother, suffering as she 
had suffered ; yet all the while her 
heart seemed to stand still with fear 
and impatience, lest Jeffy should wake 
and be frightened. After all, Head- 
lights only kissed a stray lock of hair. 
Then she stole out of the room, and, be- 
fore they could stop her, ran out of the 
house, just as she was. 

Jeff and Bulah found her in the cow- 
shed, crouched on a pile of hay. Jeff 
tried to say something comforting, but 
he stopped as soon as she turned her 
face. 

Headlights spoke: “Yes, I know 
he'll git well. “Tain’t that. I seen ’im. 
*Tain’t no good me hopin’ fur ter take 
him ’way. I cud never have thin’s fixed 
up so good fur ’im when he’s sick. He’s 
puny. He'd die up, shore.” She drew 
in her breath and said, with a mighty 
effort, “Ye kin hev him fur good, I 
wunt pester ye no more.” 

“Oh, my Lord!” said Bulah. The 
tears blinded her, and they were tears 
for Headlights ; she was disarmed by her 
adversary’s surrender. “Come, ye poor 
thing,” said she, gently, “come in an’ get 
rested, an’ then ye can help me tend 
him.” 

In her turn, she had made the great- 
est concession in her power. Headlights 
rose submissively to follow her, but be- 
fore she took a step she touched Bulah’s 
arm, saying, “ They’s one thing more— 
you uns’'ll be gittin’ merried.” 

“Me!” Bulah said, huskily and choked. 

“Ye got yo’ mind mighty sot on ’er, 
ain’t ye?” said Headlights to Jeff. 

Surely it was his good angel that 
prompted his answer : “ It b’en sot on er 
all the days I knowed her, Headlights. 
They ain’t nobuddy on earth like ’er, ter 
my mind.” 

“ An’ ye jes’ done got ’er,” said Head- 
lights. ‘“ Wal, I don’ keer, all I want’s 
fur ye ter prommus ter be allus good 
ter my boy, whatsumever 

“We will,” said Bulah, solemnly. 
“ Now come on in.” 

Bulah led her into the house. She 
was burning with fever. Bulah put her 
to bed, where, almost instantly, she fell 
asleep. But it was the widow from 
Georgia and S’leeny who entered pres- 
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ently, bearing each a stick, and, as it 
were, fished the outcast’s clothes from 
the chair, with countenances on which 
were vividly painted the sensations nat- 
ural to two such notable housewives, 
and bore them out into the yard and 
hung them on the line to air. 

“ An’ ef do come on ter rain,” re- 
marked the widow, complacently “it'll 
holp ter clean ’em all the mo’!” 

Bulah had gone back to Jeffy. Jeff 
whispered to her that he was sure that 
the boy was better—his breathing was 
easier, he was sleeping quietly. “ An’ 
look,” said Jeff, “them little curls er 
his’n is plum’ wet; the fever’s cooled ; 
he won’ git pneumony ayfter all!” Bu- 
lah looked. She sank down on her 
knees, and Jeff knew what she was do- 
ing ; his own heart swelled with grati- 
tude, not the less fervent because con- 
fused and dumb. 

But Headlights was fated to keep her 
word. Her chill developed into pneu- 
monia, and as Mrs. Brand (who came 
over to nurse her) observed, truly, “ Cot- 
ton-pickers never had no ruggedness, 
an’ she cudn’t pear ter git up by it.” 
She added : “ Headlights warn’t a bit ill; 
jes’ iz easy, patient critter like ye ever 
seen ; didn’t know nuthin’ most er the 
time.” 

Once, just before the end, she seemed 
conscious. Jeffy had been brought in to 
see her—polite little Jeffy, who had been 
well drilled in his lesson beforehand. 
“ Po’ lady, so sick,” said Jeffy; “Jeffy 
sorry. Make it aw well ;” and, giving 
her the only remedy his babyish mind 
knew, he took her face between his little 
soft hands and kissed it. 

Thesleeper stirred in her sleep. ‘Yes, 
yes, baby,” she murmured, drowsily, 
“mammy knows. “Tis cole in the cot- 
ton. Mammy cyar ’im home. Have a 
fire.” Then she opened her eyes wide 
and saw them all. The spark in her 
dim eyes seemed to glow again, but no 
longer in anger or pain ; she looked at 
Bulah, steadily, with the strange, peace- 
ful, solemn gaze of the dying. 

“Yes, I will,” said Bulah, as though 
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she had been asked a question ; indeed, 
it seemed to Bulah that she had. 

Headlights fumbled at her throat, with 
an old shoe-string that was around it ; 
when Bulah drew out a feather bag, she 
smiled. ‘“Fur—him,” she murmured, 
and her hand groped for the child. 
Almost before it touched him, she was 
away from him and all earthly troubles, 
in the merciful shadows ; and so gently 
did those waters of oblivion submerge 
her soul that no ripple was left to mark 
where it finally sank forever. 

“ An’ I clare,” avowed Mrs. Brand to 
Sleeny, “I are plum’ surprised by my- 
seff, I b’en cryin’ fur that ar critter like 
she war my own kin. But she war so 
sorter bidable an’ decent an’ done the 
little trick so decent, ayfter all! I 
swar some folkses don’ git no fair show 
in this world !” 

“ Bulah been cryin’, too,” said Sleeny. 
“Wal, I don’ see no call fur grievin’. All 
I wisht are that she’d of leff some money 
fur the buryin’. Bulah she will have 
Mr. Dake make oner his fust-rate coffins, 
though I say his second-bes’ is plenty 
good nuff. Jeff done gone fur’t now.” 

“She guv a little bag ter Bulah ; 
whar’s it at, Bulah ?” 

“It’s Jeffy’s,” said Bulah, showing 
it, “ but I don’t guess there’s any harm 
in lookin’ ——” 

“My word, naw!” cried the widow, 
with her fingers inside. The contents 
of the bag were a roll of bank-bills and 
a folded paper. The roll contained 
twenty-seven dollars. The paper was 
a copy of the mortgage on Jeffy. The 
widow from Georgia dropped into a 
chair, alternately shook her head and 
waved her hands, and finished by wip- 
ing her eyes without saying a word. 

“My, my, my!” cried S'leeny, “ ain’t it 
a main mussy the critter died ; she cud 
of taken Jeffy ‘way !” 

But Bulah, who had grown very pale, 
said, “S’leeny, ye don’t know. That 
woman trustedinme. I’ma-goin’ to tell 
Jeffy all *beout er when I give him this. 
Headlights, can ye hear me? Ye paid 
the morgige an’ he b’longs to you, too!” 
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f2F the science of mu- 

nicipal govern- 

ment has not yet 

been brought to 

ideal perfection in 

this country, it is 

y; not for want of 

Y % writing upon the 
EOSIN lest, the mag- 
azines Of the last twenty-five years 
fairly teeming with articles in relation 
to it. It needs, therefore, a strong 
conviction of having something new to 
offer that one should be justified in 
making a further addition to the mass. 
These articles may be divided into two 
classes, which, in medicine, would be 
grouped under the heads of diagnosis 
and therapeutics—the one, and by far 
the larger part, treating of the symp- 
toms and development of disease, the 
other of remedies and modes of treat- 
ment. The former field may be said to 
be pretty much exhausted. There is 
little profit and less satisfaction in the 
simple rehearsal of aldermanic corrup- 
tion and inefficient administration, of 
the packing of primaries and the stuffing 
of ballot-boxes, of increasing debt and 
taxation with decreasing results in the 
care of streets, in police protection, in 
charities, and in correctional institutions. 
And yet there is nothing in which the 
natural philosopher takes more delight 
than a constantly recurring series of ap- 
parently monotonous phenomena, be- 
cause he knows that behind them must 
lie some common cause, which, through 
them, he hopes to reach and to make 
it the stepping-stone to future achieve- 
ments. In this respect, at least, the his- 
tory of our city governments is rich in 
attractions. Whether in Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, or any of the hundred smaller 
cities which dot the map of this country, 
the same events are repeated with a uni- 
formity which makes the most careless 
student exclaim, “ But there must be 
some special reason at the bottom of 
this!” What that reason is, or is as- 


sumed to be, is, moreover, not far to 
seek. Probably four out of five men 
would reply at once, “Oh, the reason is, 
of course, universal suffrage. The nu- 
merical majority in every city consists 
of the poor and ignorant, if not the vi- 
cious and depraved. If these classes, 
holding the majority of votes, are to 
choose the rulers of the cities, the uni- 
formity of results is not surprising.” 

Of the remedies proposed, the one 
which is most frequently urged is to 
limit the suffrage by a property qualifi- 
cation. Now, this is so grave a matter 
as to demand very serious consideration. 
In the first place, how is it to be accom- 
plished? The majority in a city can 
hardly be expected to vote to deprive 
themselves of their votes, especially if, 
as is charged, that voting power con- 
trols such rich plunder. Is it expected 
that the country people of the state will 
combine to disfranchise their fellows in 
the cities? Not to mention that quite 
one-half of the population, say of New 
York State, lives in cities, the majority, 
even in the country, consists of the poor 
and, comparatively speaking, ignorant. 
That they should combine with the rich 
of the cities to put the latter class in 
possession of the government may be 
possible, but needs a good deal of proof 
in the way of experiment. Suppose, 
however, the principle to be accepted, 
we may imagine a very considerable and 
protracted battle over the degree of 
property to be required. Grant, once 
more, that this is settled, and we come 
to a new difficulty. One of the greatest 
grievances in New York is the constant 
interference of the state legislature in city 
affairs. Up to 1870 the police commis- 
sion was appointed by the state authori- 
ties, with eminently unsatisfactory results. 
In Boston the whole police system has 
been taken from the city authorities and 
handed over to a police commission ap- 
pointed by the governor of the state, 
and there are symptoms of agitation in 
behalf of further interference in this 
direction, notwithstanding the baneful 
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consequences which experience has 
proved to attend it. Now, in disfran- 
chising the majority in the cities as to 
local affairs, is it proposed to deprive it 
of votes for members of the state legis- 
lature and, therefore, of Congress? If it 
is, then popular government is an ex- 
ploded humbug, and we had better set 
our houses in order for military rule. 
If it is not, what is to prevent the ma- 
jority in the cities from choosing state 
legislatures (which must, after all, be the 
supreme authority) such as to com- 
pletely frustrate the virtuous efforts of 
the propertied electors. If it is said 
that the constitution is behind the leg- 
islature, I reply that the whole people of 
the state make and can alter the con- 
stitution. Is it so certain, again, that 
we should be better off with a property 
qualification? The lust of power and 
wealth is quite as corrupting as poverty 
and ignorance. Municipal government in 
England, up to 1835, with an extremely 
limited suffrage, was about as bad as it is 
here. The government of London is not 
exactly a model for imitation. If the 
police and some other departments are 
better, it is simply because the central 
government is stronger than anything 
we know here. If two-thirds of the pop- 
ulation of New York were a proletariat 
mob, without political rights or interests, 
how long would it be before fierce rivals 
were organizing them in faction fights ? 
On the other hand, the late elections in 
New York seem to me extremely encour- 
aging. Mr. Henry George is the beau- 
ideal of an agitator. His “ Progress and 
Poverty” has been read wherever the 
English language is spoken, and his 
sympathies and his promises are all on 
the side of the poor. Messrs. Hewitt 
and Roosevelt distinctly represented con- 
servatism and order. Yet Mr.. George 
had 68,000 votes against 150,000 for the 
others. Is not that an ample working 
majority? Yes, but the division of Re- 
publicans and Democrats came much 
nearer giving Mr. George the requisite 
plurality. Still the fact remains that the 
mass of the people gave up, for an idea 
or a name, voting for a man who appeal- 
ed directly to their supposed interest. 
That such unmeaning distinctions are 
introduced into city politics is not the 
fault of voters. Further than this, an 
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election by plurality is in itself a most 
unjust and dangerous arrangement. In 
anything so important as an election of 
mayor or governor a majority should be 
imperatively required. Once more, if 
universal suffrage has failed in New York, 
has it done any better in Albany? And 
is not a property qualification as neces- 
sary for the state as the city? Are we 
not justified in asking the advocates of 
such a tremendous change to think out 
a little how it is to be brought about 
and what would be its actual effects ? 

It may be asked, “Is the case, then, 
hopeless and beyond remedy?” That 
depends upon the answer to the question, 
“What is the cause, or, at all events, the 
main cause, of the above-mentioned se- 
ries of phenomena.” There is one word 
which has, perhaps, more than any other 
in the language, to do with the success 
or failure of human institutions, and 
that isorganization. The Prussian army 
at present excites the admiration of the 
world as an efficient machine ; yet it 
differs from a riotous mob only in or- 
ganization and discipline. Many of our 
great railroads are marvels of adminis- 
tration, but these results are obtained 
only through a rigid organization. If it 
can be shown that every city government 
in this country has an organization so 
loose that in private business it would 
bring speedy failure ; if it can be shown 
that power and responsibility are so dif- 
fused that the voters do not and cannot 
know where the trouble lies, or how by 
their votes they can apply the remedy ; 
that the arrangements are such as to 
offer prizes and success to weakness and 
dishonesty, and, on the other hand, to 
oppose an almost impassable barrier to 
integrity and ability, it may well be 
thought that there are yet some experi- 
ments to be made before we give up the 
whole principle of popular government. 

Perhaps the best way of making the 
subject clear will be to consider, first, 
what the theory of government de- 
mands, and then how far these princi- 
ples are carried out or departed from 
in our city governments. In all the 
representative governments of modern 
times there are two branches, the execu- 
tive and the legislative. Not that the 
third, the judicial, is by any means less 
important, but from considerations of 














space it will be left out of sight. We 
will take first the executive, which is 
absolutely indispensable, and without 
which no government can get on at 
all. The most efficient executive is that 
where a single brain and will direct 
everything, where all subordinate posts 
are filled by single individuals, each di- 
rectly responsible to his immediate su- 
perior, and through him to the head, 
who has the power of promotion or re- 
moval along the whole line. Such was 
the government of Napoleon I., perhaps 
the most remarkable example of purely 
efficient administration in modern times. 
But that unrestrained power plunged 
Europe into twenty years of blood and 
flames and desolation, and it is not very 
rash to predict that Prussian efficiency 
will at no distant period achieve similar 
results. It is to control this despotic 
will of the executive that legislatures 
chosen by the people are established. 
The function of a legislature has been 
defined as that of “critics with the 
power of the purse.” Its work should 
be to see that the executive carries 
on the government faithfully, honestly, 
intelligently, and in the interest of the 
people, to vote money as long as it is so 
applied and to withhold it when it is 
not. Experience shows, unfortunately, 
that legislatures are by no means, and 
never, contented with such modest attri- 
butes. The modern world understands 
pretty well the dangers and abuses of 
executive power, but of those of legisla- 
tures it has a very imperfect knowledge. 
The case has perhaps been best stated 
by an English critic. ‘“A legislature is 
greedy and covetous, it acquires as much, 
it concedes as little, as possible. The 
passions of its members are its rulers ; 
the law-making faculty, the most com- 
prehensive of the imperial faculties, is 
its instrument ; it will take the adminis- 
tration if it can take it.” The whole 
history of representative government is 
that of a struggle for power between 
executive and legislature ; the whole of 
its future depends upon the possibil- 
ity of establishing a working relation 
which shall keep each within its proper 
bounds. These propositions are equally 
true of our city, state, and federal gov- 
ernments. They are equally true of 
France, Great Britain, and the United 
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States. In most, if not all, of our own 
constitutions it is set forth as a funda- 
mental principle that executive and 
legislative power should be kept sepa- 
rate. In point of fact, we do not do it, 
and never have done it. The legisla- 
tures from the first have grasped at and 
absorbed executive power. It will be 
my purpose to show that this has been 
the main source of the evils of our city 
governments, and that upon our success 
in encountering it must depend the 
question of future reform or of sinking 
deeper and hopelessly into the mire. 
For government by legislature is, in the 
long run, impossible. It means corrup- 
tion, inefficiency, quarrelling, the domi- 
nance of private over public interest— 
in a word, anarchy, and so decay goes 
on till an outraged people calls upon a 
strong hand for protection from all op- 
pression save its own. 

The first and most effective mode of en- 
croachment of a representative body is 
in excluding the executive from all share 
in the guidance or control of legislation. 
It is obvious that the executive, being en- 
trusted with administration, must know 
best what its wants and possibilities are. 
Moreover, the executive alone represents 
the whole of the city, state, or nation, 
the council, legislature, or Congress rep- 
resenting only partial and local interests. 
Yet all our arrangements are such as to 
prevent the mayor, governor, or presi- 
dent from having any active share in 
making the laws or ordinances under 
which the government is carried on. A 
city council is, in one sense, not a legis- 
lature, because laws, properly speaking, 
are made by the state, but through its 
ordinances, its voting of revenue and ex- 
penditure, its character as a representa- 
tive body, and its modes of performing 
its functions, its political significance is 
precisely the same. The executive be- 
ing thus excluded from a voice in legis- 
lation, the control of the whole matter is 
distributed among committees, each in- 
dependent of the others and dealing with 
a separate subject, quite irrespective of 
its relation to the whole. These commit- 
tees do their work practically in secret, 
and are therefore largely irresponsible. 
Being separated from the work of ad- 
ministration, first by the executive and 
then by the whole body of which they 
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are members, they have only a remote 
and indirect interest in its total results, 
but a direct and immediate one in taking 
care of themselves and their local con- 
stituents, especially their most prominent 
supporters. Of course, men of honor and 
ability will keep the former end in view, 
and sternly reject the latter ; but when 
honest work is hard and without reward, 
either in money or reputation, while dis- 
honest work is easy and well paid, it is 
asking a good deal of universal suffrage 
to insure that the holders of office shall 
be always of a kind to devote themselves 
to the former. Meantime, what has been 
left to the executive? In the nervous 
dread of abuse of power his functions 
have been confined to two. He can send 
written recommendations to the legisla- 
tive branch, and he can veto its action 
as a whole or in part. The most su- 
perficial observation will show that the 
legislature pays no more attention to 
his recommendations than to those of 
any private citizen. As for the veto, its 
purely negative character makes it use- 
less for administrative purposes. Im- 
agine a general with a veto upon stra- 


tegical operations devised by a majority 
of the line and company officers ; a ship 
captain with a veto upon sailing direc- 
tions prepared by the crew; a railway 
or factory manager with a veto upon 
plans of operation imposed by the direc- 
tors, and as to which he has not been 


consulted. The only way in which an 
executive official can get anything posi- 
tive accomplished is by a process of in- 
trigue with committees of the legisla- 
ture. Obviously, men of honor, ability, 
and intelligence will not take a position 
where the power is little or nothing ex- 
cept by means which carry a prima facie 
suspicion of dishonesty, and where the 
nominal responsibility at least is very 
great. It is often remarked that the 
men who hold public office are by no 
means the choicest specimens either in 
intellect or character. An explanation 
may be given in the words of an Eng- 
lish journal: “The absence of great fig- 
ures in the United States is not owing 
to democracy, but to the craftiest com- 
bination of schemes to defeat the will of 
democracy ever devised in the world.” 
Another method of weakening the ex- 
ecutive is to make the holders of the 
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leading subordinate offices separately 
elective. A mayor or governor can have 
no power over subordinates who are 
elected independently of him, whom he 
did not appoint, and whom he cannot 
remove, while the politicians of the leg- 
islature by manipulating the electors 
can make the executive officers mere 
creatures in their hands. In fact, it is 
almost impossible that executive admin- 
istration in the hands of separately 
elected officials can be made to work at 
all. The Philadelphia charter, even in 
its amended form, furnishes one of the 
most striking examples of the separate 
election of officials either by the people 
or the councils. It is a consequence of 
this that the legislative body establishes 
boards or commissions to do executive 
work. This is well shown in the gov- 
ernment of Massachusetts. The secre- 
tary of state, the treasurer, and the at- 
torney-general are separately elected 
and little more than clerks, as, in fact, 
the governor is also. The whole gov- 
ernment is carried on by a number of 
commissions established by the legis- 
lature, the members, indeed, being ap- 
pointed by the governor, but practi- 
cally irresponsible either to him or the 
legislature, and wholly out of sight of 
the people, of whom probably not one 
person in a thousand even knows their 
names. The government of Boston is 
in like manner carried on by commis- 
sions, for whose work the people cannot 
certainly be held responsible, as they 
know and can know nothing whatever 
about them. At the time of the great 
fire of 1872, in Boston, the fire depart- 
ment was governed by a chief engineer 
and fourteen assistants, all elected sep- 
arately by the council. That fire broke 
out early on a calm evening in Novem- 
ber, and the loss of seventy millions may 
be said to be chargeable, more than to 
any other one cause, to the inefficiency 
of a fire department thus constituted. 
Since that time it has been under the 
government of a commission, and of its 
actual condition the public really knows 
nothing at all. The evil of a commis- 
sion is that it involves divided action 
and divided responsibility. ‘‘ Delibera- 
tion is the work of many, execution is 
the work of one.” The work of a com- 
mission is almost always done by the 
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strongest-willed man upon it, but his 
responsibility is shared by the others. 
The federal administration is far better 
than that of any state or city. Indeed, 
taking the mint, the post-office, and the 
customs, considering the absurd tariff, 
it may perhaps be said to be equal to 
any in the world. The reason is that it 
is organized upon a sound principle— 
that of one man in every place, depend- 
ent upon and responsible to his imme- 
diate superior, the line of subordination 
leading straight down from the Presi- 
dent. The Inter-State Commerce Bill 
is a sign of an unfortunate tendency to 
entrust executive work to commissions. 

As if to diffuse responsibility as much 
as possible, the ingenious idea has found 
great favor and been widely adopted of 
making the members of commissions 
have different terms—say, in the case of 
three members, one to be appointed 
each year—so that an appointing mayor 
cannot control even a majority till the 
second year. In Boston there has been 
a gradual though slow progress in prin- 
ciple. Thirty years ago many executive 
officials were elected directly by the 
people. Such was the case, for exam- 
ple, with inspectors of elections, so that 
if the ward politicians could control the 
election of these, they could work their 
will with the other elections. This 
being found to work badly, the next 
step was to transfer the election of 
officials to the city council. The evil 
principle, however, showing itself to be 
still untouched, slowly, grudgingly, and 
by instalments the appointment of his 
subordinates was given to the mayor, 
till by the last change of the charter, in 
1885, the appointment of every city of- 
ficial was given to the mayor. And 
still, besides that of boards or commis- 
sions, there remains a check upon the 
power of the mayor so fatal in its effect 
as to account for any amount of mis- 
government—the confirmation by the 
council or aldermen of the mayor's ap- 
pointments. On November 12, 1884, 
Hon. John T. Hoffman delivered an ad- 
dress to the Constitution Club of New 
York, which, as a lesson in practical 
politics, should be in the hands of every 
citizen of the United States, and to the 
following words of which I can only add 
unqualified approval : 


“To require the consent of the com- 
mon council to the mayor’s appoint- 
ment of heads of departments only 
opens the way for dictation by the 
council or for bargains. This is not 
the way to get good men, nor to fix 
the full responsibility for maladminis- 
tration upon the people’s chosen prime 
minister. 

“The head of every department 
should be a single one—no boards or 
commissions—and so the responsibility 
to the mayor will be consolidated, as is 
his to the people. What we need is not 
a complex system, but one that is simple 
and direct; all through which runs one 
sound principle. Such is the principle 
of the immense business of the greatest 
merchants of New York—one man at 
the head of every branch of it, and every 
one of these responsible to him the head 
of all.” 

It is, however, in the department of 
finance that legislative usurpation of 
executive power has made itself most 
apparent, upon the principle which is 
true, both in public and private life, that 
he who holds the purse-strings holds the 
power. There is no city in this country 
where the finances rest upon any per- 
sonal responsibility, or where expendi- 
ture and revenue are adjusted upon any 
intelligible system. In Boston there is 
an auditor who simply adds up the dis- 
cretionary estimates of the spending de- 
partments, while the taxing department 
is a mere machine for raising revenue. 
The whole control of the city finance 
rests with the council and its commit- 
tees, checked only by statutes limiting 
the amount of debt and the rate of taxa- 
tion. In Philadelphia the control of 
the committees of council is even more 
complete and irresponsible. In New 
York, expenditure is in the hands of a 
board of estimate and apportionment, 
consisting of: Ist, the mayor, elected by 
the people; 2d, a comptroller, elected 
separately by the people ; 3d, the presi- 
dent of the board of aldermen, elected 
by the people; 4th, the President of 
the department of taxes, appointed by 
the mayor and confirmed by the alder- 
men. It is hardly possible to imagine a 
more heterogeneous authority, or one 
where responsibility more completely 
disappears. 
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Let us now sum up the conclusions at 
which we have arrived. 

First, there should be but one elected 
executive official, the mayor. Only thus 
can power and responsibility be concen- 
trated, and the people understand where 
credit or blame belongs, and how they 
are to be apportioned. The people are 
not good judges of measures. They are 
excellent judges of men. If one man is 
made responsible for the whole adminis- 
tration, they will soon make up their 
minds whether he is to be trusted. It 
is only after such a test has been applied 
that judgment can be fairly pronounced 
upon universal suffrage. To quote again 
from ex-Governor Hoffman: “Remem- 
ber, first, that notwithstanding all the 
evils that exist in this city, the lovers of 
good order and honest government are, 
as in other cities, very largely in the ma- 
jority. The people are desirous of good 
government, but to act efficiently they 
need leaders.” Now, every city govern- 
ment in this country is so arranged as to 
render official leaders impossible. It is 
the most natural thing in the world that 
these cities should fall a prey to self- 
constituted leaders who organize the 
worst elements against an incoherent 
mass. 

Second, every executive position 
should be held by a single individual, 
appointed and removable by the mayor 
without confirmation by anybody. The 
Philadelphia charter has made a great 
advance in placing the police and the 
public works departments each under a 
single head. Boston is the city, par ex- 
cellence, of commissions, scarcely any- 
thing being entrusted to a single man. 
New York and Brooklyn seem to be the 
only cities which have had the frightful 
audacity to allow the mayor to make 
nominations independently of confirma- 
tion. In New York this principle, since 
its adoption in 1884, has worked so well 
that there seems to be some prospect of 
extending it to removals. The Brook- 
lyn government seems, for the moment, 
to be under a cloud, but this may well 
be because this one principle, though 
perfectly sound, needs, as I shall en- 
deavor to show, to be supplemented by 
another. 

Third, the most important thing of 
all is to get all share in executive ad- 
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ministration out of the hands of the 
committees of council. The new Boston 
charter declares in the most explicit 
terms that neither branch of the coun- 
cil, nor any member thereof, nor any 
committee thereof, shall have anything 
to do with executive administration. In 
point of fact they do control it as much 
as they did before ; and they do it, first, 
through their veto on the mayor’s nom- 
inations, second, through the irresponsi- 
bility of the commissions, but mainly 
from the fact that the executive in all its 
parts is excluded from all initiative in 
legislation or finance. The only way to 
prevent the council or its committees 
from exercising executive power is to 
make the executive branch completely 
independent of them so far as relates to 
direct interference, while leaving to them 
the fullest opportunities of public crit- 
icism, and the financial veto, which is 
now given to the executive, but which 
properly belongs to the legislature. This 
is actually the practice in the British 
Parliament, giving as its results the first 
financial administration in the world. 
Fourth, the great increase of power 
thus accruing to the mayor, with a cor- 
responding diminution of that of the 
council, involves a danger that the true 
functions of the latter may be lost sight 
of. If popular government and univer- 
sal suffrage are to have any real meaning, 
the people must be placed in a position 
to know what is going on; whereas all 
our present arrangements, whether by 
the secrecy of committee-rooms, or by 
that of executive officials, who never ap- 
pear before the public at all, are such 
that the people never know anything of 
that with respect to which they are yet 
expected to judge and to decide. In the 
New England town-meeting, the select- 
men appear once or twice a year before 
the whole assembly of the inhabitants, 
and are cross-examined by individuals. 
The test is so severe, and the judgment 
follows so swiftly at the elections, that 
corruption and even political intrigue 
are almost unknown. When a town be- 


comes too large for such a meeting, the 
change is made to a city government 
with one or two representative councils. 
In theory these councils should do the 
work of the town-meeting—that is, watch 
the course of administration, enforce re- 
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sponsibility, and keep the people in- 
formed. In practice they get possession 
of a large part of the administration, 
break up and destroy responsibility, and 
effectually conceal both their own doings 
and those of the executive. The offset 
and safeguard in entrusting extensive 
powers to a mayor is in providing a tri- 
bunal before which he and his agents 
may promptly, easily, and continuously 
be held to public account. If a body of 
one or two hundred men from all parts 
of New York were to assemble, say once 
a month, being debarred by law from 
any interference with administration, 
having no power to dictate any action or 
to vote any appropriation except upon 
proposal of the executive, but with full 
power of suggestion, of criticism, and of 
veto ; if the mayor and his chief officials 
were to appear publicly before this body 
at each session to submit their plans, 
answer questions, and ask for votes of 
money, the people would be perfectly 
able to judge of the character and actions 
of their servants, and to express their 
opinions atthe polls. Then, and not till 
then, can we hold universal suffrage re- 
sponsible for failures of government. A 
kind of consciousness of this want is ap- 
parent in the provision embodied in the 
Brooklyn charter, the new Boston char- 
ter, and the new Philadelphia charter, 
directing the mayor to call together the 
executive officials at stated intervals for 
consultation. But when they have come 
together they may consult as much or as 
little as they please. They represent a 
combined interest on one side. Like 
most officials, they have no inducement 
to waste time upon the public, and pre- 
fer to do their work instead of talking 
about it. It is a very different thing 
from having a body whose special duty it 
is to watch their work and keep the 
public informed about it. 

As finance is the mainspring of city as 
well as of all other governments, it may 
be well, in closing this paper, to compare 
the methods pursued in different cities, 
at the risk of some repetition, which the 
subject will bear. In Boston estimates 
of expenditures are sent in by the various 
departments to the city auditor. That 
official does little more than add them 
together and transmit them to the city 
council. The council is supposed to 


investigate them through its committees, 
and itis obvious at a glance how dan- 
gerous is the relation between these ir- 
responsible and secret committees and 
the department officials, over whose re- 
sources they have so much power. But 
the committees with all their power are 
not responsible, because the councils, as 
a whole, have to pass upon the appro- 
priations, and rarely diminish the amount. 
Then the mayor, the nominal executive 
head, makes his appearance for the first 
time. Formerly he could only accept or 
reject the appropriation bill as a whole. 
By the new charter he can veto single 
items, which is certainly a gain, but is 
yet @ mere mockery as regards any real 
control of administration. It is very 
curious that up to this point no account 
of revenue is taken. Expenditure is 
voted quite independently, and then the 
amount handed over to the assessors’ 
department to be raised as best it can. 
No discussion of methods or sources of 
taxation ever takes place, and that de- 
partment is completely irresponsible ; 
so that although its policy is constantly 
shown by outsiders to be almost ruinous 
to the city, it seems to be quite beyond 
the reach of any criticism or reform. A 
more unscientific system of finance can 
hardly be imagined. In Philadelphia 
the methods of finance appear to be sub- 
stantially those of Boston. In Brooklyn 
there is a board of estimate and ap- 
portionment, composed of the mayor, 
the comptroller, the auditor, the super- 
visor at large, and the county treasurer, 
who form a budget or appropriation bill. 
The board is furnished in May with the 
requirements of the departments and 
considers them till July. The result is 
then submitted to the council, which 
can diminish, but not increase, any item, 
and has no power to originate any ap- 
propriation. At any time up to October 
1st the council may diminish any item, 
but if it fails to do so it goes into oper- 
ation. In New York the board of esti- 
mate and apportionment consists of the 
mayor, the comptroller, the president 
of the board of aldermen, and the presi- 
dent of the department of taxes and 
assessments. The board makes up a 
list of appropriations, upon estimates 
furnished by the departments, which 
goes to the board of aldermen for criti- 
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cism and revision, and then returns to 
the board of estimate for final action. 
These methods certainly offer great ad- 
vantages over those of Boston and Phila- 
delphia in shutting out the action of 
committees of council, and especially in 
that provision of Brooklyn which allows 
the council to decrease but not to in- 
crease any item, but they have serious 
defects of their own. First, the board 
is composed of too many authorities. 
The mayor, the head of administration, 
is only one of a number of persons elect- 
ed separately and wholly independent of 
him and of each other. All action must 
take the form of compromise and with 
weakened responsibility. Then the ac- 
tion of the board is as secret as that of 
committees of council. The public do 
not know either motives or results, can 
form no definite judgment as to measures 
ormen. Again, the board has no special 
connection with the various branches of 
city administration or fitness for adjust- 
ing means to ends. Lastly, all these 
provisions have an eye to appropriations 
alone. All considerations of revenue, 


the productiveness and the wisdom of 


certain taxes, the equity or hardship of 
their incidence, their effect upon the 
prosperity of the city—all these things 
seem to be left out of sight. Keeping 
in mind these three principles—concen- 
tration of power and responsibility, unity 
and subordination in administration, 
with such publicity as may enable the 
people to pass judgment —let us consider 
what arrangement would answer these 
requirements. The mayor would ap- 
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point and remove upon his sole author- 
ity, just as in any other department, a 
single chief of finance, in whose hands 
would be placed the whole control of 
every branch of finance, including both 
revenue and expenditure. In full con- 
sultation with the mayor and the revenue 
officials, on the one hand, and the spend- 
ing officials, on the other, he would pre- 
pare a budget to be submitted to the 
council, say, on the 1st of October, for 
the year beginning with the following 
January. The council would, after the 
Brooklyn plan, have power to diminish 
but not to increase or add any item with- 
out the consent of the chief of finance, 
which would, of course, involve that of 
the mayor. This budget, on both its 
sides, would be fully discussed between 
the authorities, on one side, and the 
council, on the other; and after the year 
began the expenditure would be followed 
up in the same way, the chief of finance 
standing between the council and his 
colleagues of the executive departments. 
The public would thus know just what 
was done with their money and what 
they got for it, and that their approval 
or censure was to be expressed at the 
election of the one official, the mayor, who 
was responsible for the whole. Allother 
fiscal officers—comptroller, assessor, tax- 
collectors, treasurer, and receiver, with 
the exception, perhaps, of auditors ap- 
pointed by the council—would be sub- 
ordinates appointed by the mayor 
through the chief of finance, just as is 
now done under the United States Gov- 
ernment. 
































AN UNBIDDEN GUEST. 
By Graham R. Tomson. 


I sarp, my dwelling-place is passing fair, 
My dusk, dim chamber where the daylight dies : 
No sun doth blind, no tears may vex mine eyes; 
Cast out alike are Glory and Despair. 
My:.Soul is banishéd—I wot not where. 
I thrust him forth, unheedful of his cries, 
Long years ago: full vain is thine emprise, 
O shrouded Stranger from the outer air! 


He smiles, a bitter merriment is his! 


His footsteps falter not, but still draw nigh ; 

He hoids a crystal cresset-flame on high. 
“So, friend, at last we meet again—is this 

The home forbidden me in years gone by? 
Behold, how desolate and bare it is!” 


IN THE VILLAGE OF VIGER. 
By Duncan Campbell Scott. 


Tue Lirrte Minximer. 





the city was grow- 
ing rapidly. As yet 
its arms were not 
long enough to em- 
brace the little vil- 
lage of Viger, but 
before long they 
would be, and it 
was not a time that the inhabitants 
looked forward to with any pleasure. 
It was not to be wondered at, for few 
places were more pleasant to live in. 
The houses, half-hidden amid the trees, 
clustered around the slim steeple of 
St. Joseph’s, which flashed like a naked 
poniard in the sun. They were old, 
and the village was sleepy, almost doz- 
ing, since the mill, behind the rise of 
land, on the Blanche had shut down. 
The miller had died; and who would 
trouble to grind what little grist came 
to the mill, when flour was so cheap. 
But while the beech-groves lasted, and 
the Blanche continued to run, it seemed 





impossible that any change could come. 
The change was coming, however, rap- 
idly enough. Even now, on still nights, 
above the noise of the frogs in the pools, 
you could hear the rumble of the street- 
cars and the faint tinkle of their bells, 
and when the air was moist the whole 
southern sky was luminous with the re- 
flection of thousands of gas-lamps. But 
when the time came for Viger to be 
mentioned in the city papers as one of 
the outlying wards, what a change there 
would be! There would be no unfenced 
fields, full of little inequalities and cov- 
ered with short grass; there would be 
no deep pools, where the quarries had 
been, and where the boys pelted the 
frogs ; there would be no more beech- 
groves, where the children could gather 
nuts; and the dread pool, which had 
gathered where old Daigneau had, 
years ago, mined for gold, would cease 
to exist. But in the meantime the 
boys of Viger roamed over the unclosed 
fields and pelted the frogs, and the 
boldest ventured to roll huge stones 
into Daigneau’s pit and only waited to 
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see the green slime come working up to 
the surface before scampering away, 
their flesh creeping with the idea that 
it was old Daigneau himself who was 
stirring up the water in a rage. 

New houses had already commenced 
to spring up in all directions, and there 
was a large influx of the laboring popu- 
lation which overflows from large cities. 
Even on the main street of Viger, on a 
lot which had been vacant ever since 
it was a lot, the workmen had built 
a foundation. After awhile it was fin- 
ished, when men from the city came and 
put up the oddest wooden house that 
one could imagine. It was perfectly 
square ; there was a window and a door 
in front, a window at the side, and a 
window up-stairs. There were many sur- 
mises as to the probable occupant of 
such a diminutive habitation ; and the 
widow Laroque, who made dresses and 
trimmed hats, and whose shop was 
directly opposite, and next door to the 
Post Office, suffered greatly from un- 
satisfied curiosity. No one who looked 
like the proprietor was ever seen near 
the place. The foreman of the laborers 
who were working at the house seemed 
to know nothing; all that he said, in 
answer to questions, was—“I have my 
orders.” 

At last the house was ready ; it was 
painted within and without, and Madame 
Laroque could scarcely believe her eyes 
when, one morning, a man came from 
the city with a small sign under his arm 
and nailed it above the door. It bore 
these words—‘“‘ Mademoiselle Viau, Mil- 
liner.” “Ah!” said Madame Laroque, 
“the bread is to be taken out of my 
mouth.” The next day came a load 
of furniture—not a very large load, as 
there was only a small stove, two tables, 
a bedstead, three chairs, a sort of lounge, 
and two large boxes. The man who 
brought the things put them in the 
house, and locked the door on them 
when he went away ; then nothing hap- 
pened for two weeks, but Madame La- 
roque watched. Such a queer little 
house it was, as it stood there so new 
in its coat of gum-colored paint. It 
looked just like a square bandbox which 
some Titan had made for his wife; and 
there seemed no doubt that if you took 
hold of the chimney and lifted the roof 
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off, you would see the gigantic bonnet, 
with its strings and ribbons, which the 
Titaness could wear to church on Sun- 
days. 

Madame Laroque wondered how Mad- 
emoiselle Viau would come, whether in 
a cab, with her trunks and boxes piled 
around her, or on foot, and have her be- 
longingson acart. She watched every ap- 
proaching vehicle for two weeks in vain ; 
but one morning she saw that a curtain 
had been put up on the window opposite, 
that it was partly raised, and that a 
geranium was standing on the sill. For 
one hour she never took her eyes off the 
door, and at last had the satisfaction of 
seeing it open. A trim little person, not 
very young, dressed in gray, stepped 
out on the little platform with her apron 
full of crumbs and cast them down for 
thebirds. Then, without looking around, 
she went in and closed the door. It 
was Mademoiselle Viau. “The bird is 
in its nest,” thought the old postmaster, 
who lived alone with his mother. All 
that Madame Laroque said was—“ Ah!” 

Mademoiselle Viau did not stir out 
that day, but on the next she went to 
the baker’s and the butcher’s, and came 
over the road to Monsieur Cuerrier’s, the 
postmaster, who also kept a grocery. 

That evening, according to her cus- 
tom, Madame Laroque called on Ma- 
dame Cuerrier. 

“We have a neighbor,” she said. 

ae a 

“She was making purchases to-day.” 

“Te. 

“To-morrow she will expect people to 
make purchases.” 

* Without doubt.” 

“Tt is very tormenting, this, to have 
these irresponsible girls, that no one 
knows anything about, setting up shops 
under our very noses. Why does she 
live alone?” 

“T did not ask her,” answered Cuer- 
rier, to whom the question was ad- 
dressed. 

“You are very cool, Monsieur Cuer- 
rier; but if it was a young man and a 
postmaster, instead of a young woman 
and a milliner, you would not relish it.” 

“There can be only one postmaster,” 
said Cuerrier. 

“Tn Paris, where I practised my art,” 
said Monsieur Villeblanc, who was a re- 
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tired hairdresser,“ there were whole rows 
of tonsorial parlors, and everyone had 
enough to do.” Madame Laroque 
sniffed, as she always did in his presence. 

“Did you see her hat?” she asked. 

“T did, and it was very nice.” 

“Nice! with the flowers all on one 
side? I wouldn’t go to St. Thérése with 
it on.” St. Thérése was the postmaster’s 
native place. 

“The girl has no taste,” she contin- 
ued. 

“Well, if she hasn’t, you needn’t be 
afraid of her.” 

“There will be no choice between 
you,” said the retired hairdresser, ma- 
liciously. 

But there was a choice between them, 
and all the young girls of Viger chose 
Mademoiselle Viau. It was said she had 
such an eye; she would take a hat and pin 
a bow on here, and loop a ribbon there, 
and cast a flower on somewhere else, all 
the time surveying her work with her 
head on one side and her mouth bris- 
tling with pins. “There, how do you 
like that ?—put it on—no, it is not be- 
coming—wait!” and in a trice the de- 
sired change was made. She had no 
lack of work from the first ; soon she 
had too much to do. At all hours of 
the day she could be seen sitting at her 
window, working, and “she must be mak- 
ing money fast,” argued Madame La- 
roque, “for she spends nothing.” In 
truth, she spent very little—she lived so 
plainly. Three times a week she took 
a fresh twist from the baker, once a day 
the milkman left a pint of milk, and 
once every week mademoiselle herself 
stepped out to the butcher’s and bought 
a pound of steak. Occasionally she 
mailed a letter, which she always gave 
into the hands of the postmaster ; if he 
was not there she asked for a pound of 
tea or something else that she needed. 
She was fast friends with Cuerrier, but 
with no one else, as she never received 
visitors. Once only did a young man 
call on her. It was young Jourdain, the 
clerk in the dry-goods store. He had 
knocked at the door and was admitted. 
“Ah!” said Madame Laroque, “it is the 
young men who can conquer.” But the 
next moment Monsieur Jourdain came 
out, and, strangely enough, was so bewil- 
dered as to forget to put on his hat. It 
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was not the young man who could con- 
quer. 

“There is something mysterious about 
that young person,” said Madame La- 
roque, between her teeth. 

“Yes,” replied Cuerrier, “very mys- 
terious—she minds her own business.” 

“Bah!” said the widow, “who can 
tell what her business is, she who comes 
from no one knows where? But I'll find 
out what all this secrecy means, trust 
me!” 

So the widow watched the little house 
and its occupant very closely, and these 
are some of the things she saw: Every 
morning an open door and crumbs for 
the birds, the watering of the geranium, 
which was just going to flower, a small 
figure going in and out, dressed in gray, 
and, oftener than anything else, the same 
figure sitting at the window, working. 
This continued for a year with little 
variation, but still the widow watched. 
Everyone else had accepted the presence 
of the new resident as a benefaction. 
They had got accustomed to her. They 
called her “the little milliner.” Old 
Cuerrier called her “the little one in 
gray.” But she was not yet adjusted 
in the widow’s system of things. She 
laid a plot with her second-cousin, which 
was that the cousin should get a hat 
made by Mademoiselle Viau, and that 
she should ask her some questions. 

“Mademoiselle Viau, were you born 
in the city?” 

“T do not think, mademoiselle, that 
green will become you.” 

“No, perhaps not. Where did you 
live before you came here?” 

“Mademoiselle, this gray shape is very 
pretty.” And so on. 

That plan would not work. 

But before long something very sus- 
picious happened. One evening, just 
about dusk, as Madame Laroque was 
walking up and down in front of her 
door, a man of a youthful appearance 
came quickly up the street, stepped upon 
Mademoiselle Viau’s platform, opened 
the door without knocking, and walked 
in. Mademoiselle was working in the 
last vestige of daylight, and the widow 
watched her like a lynx. She worked 
on unconcernedly, and when it became 
so dark that she could not see she lit 
her lamp and pulled down the curtain. 
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That night Madame Laroque did not go 
into Cuerrier’s. It commenced to rain, 
but she put on a large frieze coat of the 
deceased Laroque and crouched in the 
dark. She was very much interested 
in this case, but her interest brought 
no additional knowledge. She had seen 
the man go in ; he was rather young and 
about the medium height, and had a 
black mustache ; she could remember 
him distinctly, but she did not see him 
come out. 

The next morning Mademoiselle Viau’s 
curtain went up as usual, and as it was 
her day to go to the butcher’s she went 
out. While she was away Madame La- 
roque took a long look in at the side 
window, but their was nothing to see 
except the lounge and the table. 

While Madame Laroque had been 
watching in the rain, Cuerrier was 
reading to Villeblanc from Le Monde. 
“Hello!” said he, and then went on 
reading to himself. 

* Have you lost your voice?” asked 
Villeblanc, getting nettled. 

“No, no; listen to this—‘ Daring Jewel 
Robbery. A Thief in the Night.’” These 
were the headings of the column, and 
then followed the particulars. In the 
morning the widow borrowed the paper, 
as she had been too busy the night 
before to come and hear it read. She 
looked over the front page, when her 
eye caught the heading, “Daring Jewel 
Robbery,” and she read the whole story. 
As she neared the end her eyebrows 
commenced to travel up her forehead, as 
if they were going to hide in her hair, 
and with an expression of surprise she 
tossed the paper to her second-cousin. 

* Look here!” she said, “ read this out 
to me.” 

The second-cousin commenced to read 
at the top. 

“No, no! right here.” 


**«'The man Durocher who is suspected 
of the crime is not tall, wears a heavy 
mustache, has gray eyes, and wears an 
ear-ring in his left ear. He has not been 
seen since Saturday.’” 


“T told youso!” exclaimed the widow. 

“You told me nothing of the kind,” 
said the second-cousin. 

“He had no ear-ring in his ear,” said 
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the widow—“ but—but—but it was the 
right ear that I saw. Hand me my 
shawl!” 

“Where are you going?” 

“T have business; never mind!” She 
took the paper with her and went 
straight to the constable. 

* But,” said he, “I cannot come.” 

“There is no time to be lost; you 
must come now.” 

“But he will be desperate; he will 
face me like a lion.” 

“Never mind! you will have the re- 
ward.” 

“Well, wait!” And the constable 
went up-stairs to get his pistol. 

He came down with his blue coat on. 
He was a very fat man, and was out of 
breath when he came to the little mil- 
liner’s. 

“But who shall I ask for?” he in- 
quired of Madame Laroque. 

“ Just search the house, and I will see 
that he does not escape by the back 
door.” She had forgotten that there 
was no back door. 

“Do you want a bonnet?” asked 
Mademoiselle Viau. She was on excel- 
lent terms with the constable. 

“No!” said he, sternly. “You have 
a man in this house, and I have come to 
find him.” 

“Indeed ?” said mademoiselle, very 
stiffly. ‘Will you be pleased to pro- 
ceed ?” 

“Yes,” said he, taking out his pistol 
and cocking it. “I will first look down- 
stairs.” He did so, and only frightened 
a cat from under the stove. No one 
knew that Mademoiselle Viau had a cat. 

“Lead the way up-stairs!” com- 
manded the constable. 

“Tam afraid of your pistol, will you 
not go first?” 

He went first and entered at once the 
only room, for there was no hall. In the 
meantime Madame Laroque had found 
out that there was no back door, and 
had come into the lower flat and rein- 
spected it, looking under everything. 

“Open that closet!” said the consta- 
ble, as he levelled his pistol at the door. 

Mademoiselle threw open the door 
and sprang away, with her hands over 
her ears. There was no one there; 
neither was there anyone under the 
bed. 
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“Open that trunk!” eying the little 
leather-covered box. 

“Monsieur, you will respect—but— 
as you will.” She stooped over the trunk 
and threw back the lid ; on the top was 
a dainty white skirt, embroidered beauti- 
fully. The little milliner was blushing 
violently. 

“That will do!” said the constable. 
«There is no one there.” 

“Get out of the road!” he cried to 
the knot of people who had collected at 
the door. “I have been for my wife’s 
bonnet; it is not finished.” But the peo- 
ple looked at his pistol, which he had 
forgotten to put away. He went across 
to the widow's. 

“Look here!” he said, “ you had bet- 
ter stop this or I'll have the law on you 
—no words now! Making a fool of me 
before the people—getting me to put on 
my coat and bring my pistol to frighten 
a cat from under the stove. No words 


id 


now 
“Monsieur Cuerrier,” inquired Ma- 

dame Laroque that night, “who is it 

that Mademoiselle Viau writes to ?” 
“Tam an official of the government. 


I do not tell state secrets.” 

“ State secrets, indeed! Depend upon 
it, there are secrets in those letters 
which the state would like to know.” 

“That is not my business. I only 
send the letters where they are posted, 
and refuse to tell amiable widows where 
they go.” 

The hairdresser, forgetting his fear of 
disarranging his attire, threw back his 
head and laughed wildly. 

“Trust a barber to laugh,” said the 
widow. Villeblanc sobered up and look 
sadly at Cuerrier ; he could not bear to 
be called a barber. 

“ And you uphold her in this—a per- 
son who comes from no one knows where, 
and writes to no one knows who——” 

“T know who she writes to ” The 
widow got furious. 

“Yes, who she writes to—yes, of 
course you do—that person who comes 
out of her house without ever having 
gone into it, and who is visited by men 
who go in and never come out 2 

“* How do know he went in?” 

“T saw him.” 

“How do you know he never came 
out?” 

Vou. 1L—32 


**T didn’t see him.” 

* Ah! then you were watching?” 

“Well, what if I was! The devil has 
a hand in it.” 

“T have no doubt,” said Cuerrier, in- 
sinuatingly. 

“Enough, fool!” exclaimed the widow 
—but wait, 1 have not done yet!” 

“You had better rest, or you will have 
the law on you.” 

The widow was afraid of the law. 

About six months after this, when the 
show was coming on, a messenger came 
from the city with a telegram for Mon- 
sieur Cuerrier—at least, it was in his 
care. He very seldom went out, but he 
got his boots and went across to Mad- 
emoiselle Viau’s. The telegram was for 
her. When she had read it she crushed 
it in her hand and leaned against the 
wall. But she recovered herself. 

“Monsieur Cuerrier, you have always 
been a good friend to me—help me! I 
must go away—you will watch my little 
place when I am gone!” 

The postmaster was struck with pity, 
and he assisted her. She left that night. 

“ Accomplice !” the widow hissed in 
his ear the first chance she got. 

About three weeks after this, when 
Madame Laroque asked for Le Monde, 
Cuerrier refused to give it to her. 

“Where is it?” 

“Tt has been lost.” 

“Lost !” said the widow, derisively. 
“Well, I will find it.” In an hour she 
came back with the paper. 

“There!” said she, thrusting it under 
the postmaster’s nose so that he could 
not get his pipe back to his mouth. 
Cuerrier looked consciously at the para- 
graph which she had pointed out. He 
had seen it before. 


“Our readers will remember that the 
police, while attempting to arrest one 
Ellwell for the jewel-robbery which oc- 
curred in the city some time ago, were 
compelled to fire on the man in self-de- 
fence. He died last night in the arms of 
afemale relative, who had been sent for at 
his request. He was known by various 
names—Durocher, Gillet, etc.—and the 
police have had much trouble with him.” 


“There!” said the widow. 
“Well, what of that?” 
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“He died in the arms of a female rel- 
ative.” 

“Well, were you the relative ?” 

“Indeed! my fine fellow, be careful! 
Do you think I would be the female rel- 
ative of a convict? Do you not know 
any of these names?” The postmaster 
felt guilty; he did know one of the 
names. 

“They are common enough,” he re- 
plied. “The name of my aunt’s second 
husband was Durocher.” 

“It will not do!” said the widow. 
“Somebody builds a house, no one 
knows who ; people come and go, no one 
knows how ; and you, a stupid postmas- 
ter, shut your eyes and help things 
along.” 

Three days after this, Mademoiselle 
Viau came home. She was no longer 
the little one in gray; she was the little 
one in black. She came straight to Mon- 
sieur Cuerrier to get her cat. Then she 
went home. The widow watched her go 
in. “Now,” she said, “we will not see 


her come out again.” 
Mademoiselle Viau refused to take 
any more work. She was sick, she said ; 


she wanted to rest. She rested for two 
weeks, and Monsieur Cuerrier brought 
her food ready cooked. Then he stopped ; 
she was better. One evening Madame 
Laroque peeped in at the side window. 
She saw the little milliner quite dis- 
tinctly. She was on her knees, her face 
was hidden in her arms. The fire was 
very bright, and the lamp was lighted. 

Two days after that the widow said to 
Cuerrier: ‘It is very strange there is 
no smoke. Has Mademoiselle Viau gone 
away ?” 

“Yes, she has gone.” 

“Did you see her go?” 

“No.” 

“It is as I said—no one has seen her 
go. But wait, she will come back ; and 
no one will see her come, either.” 

That was three years ago, and she has 
not come back. All the white curtains 
are pulled down. Between the one that 
covers the front window and the sash 
stands the pot in which grew the gera- 
nium. It only had one blossom all the 
time it was alive, and it is dead now and 
looks like a dry stick. No one knows 
what will become of the house. Madame 
Laroque thinks that Monsieur Cuerrier 
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knows. She expects, some morning, to 
look across and see the little milliner 
cast down crumbs for the birds. In the 
meantime, in every corner of the house 
the spiders are weaving webs, and an en- 
terprising caterpillar has blocked up the 
key-hole with his cocoon. 


Tur DerssarDIns. 


Just at the foot of the hill, where the 
bridge crossed the Blanche, stood one 
of the oldest houses in Viger. It was 
built of massive timbers. The roof 
curved and projected beyond the eaves, 
forming the top of a narrow veranda. 
The whole house was painted a dazzling 
white except the window-frames, which 
were green. There was a low stone 
fence between the road and the garden, 
where a few simple flowers grew. Be- 
yond the fence was a row of Lombardy 
poplars, some of which had commenced 
to die out. On the opposite side of the 
road was a marshy field, where by day 
the marsh marigolds shone, and by night, 
the fire-flies. ‘There were piaces in this 
field where you could thrust down a 
long pole and not touch bottom. In 
the fall a few musk-rats built a house 
there, in remembrance of the time when 
it was a favorite wintering-ground. In 
the spring the Blanche came up and 
flowed over it. Beyond that again the 
hill curved round, with a scarped, yel- 
lowish slope. 

In this house lived Adéle Desjardin 
with her two brothers, Charles and Phi- 
lippe. Their father was dead, and when 
he died there was hardly a person in 
the whole parish who was sorry. They 
could remember him as a tall, dark, for- 
bidding-looking man, with long arms 
out of all proportion to his body. He 
had inherited his fine farm from his 
father, and had added to and improved 
it. He had always been prosperous, and 
was considered the wealthiest man in 
the parish. He was unhospitable, and 
became more taciturn and morose after 
his wife died. His pride was excessive 
and kept him from associating with his 
neighbors, although he was in no way 
above them. Very little was known 
about his manner of life, and there was 
a mystery about his father’s death. For 
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some time the old man had not been 
seen about the place, when one day he 
came from the city, dead, and in his 
coffin, which was thought strange. This 
gave rise to all sorts of rumor and gos- 
sip; but the generally accredited story 
was, that there was insanity in the fam- 
ily and that he had died crazy. How- 
ever cold Isidore Desjardin was to his 
neighbors, no one could have charged 
him with being unkind or harsh with 
his children, and as they grew up he 
gave them all the advantages which it 
was possible for them to have. Adéle 
went for a year to the Convent of the 
Sacre Coeur, in the city, and could play 
tunes on the piano when she came back ; 
so that she had to have a piano of her 
own, which was the first one ever heard 
in Viger. She was a slight, angular girl, 
with a dark, thin face and black hair 
and eyes. She looked like her father, 
and took after him in many ways. 
Charles, the elder son, was like his 
grandfather, tall and muscular, with a 
fine head and a handsome face. He 


was studious and read a great deal, and 
was always talking to the curé about 


studying the law. Philippe did not care 
about books; his father could never 
keep him at school. He was short and 
thick-set and had merry eyes, set deep 
in his head. “Someone must learn to 
look after things,” he said, and when his 
father died he took sole charge of every- 
thing. 

If the Desjardins were unsociable 
with others, they were happy among 
themselves. Almost every evening dur- 
ing the winter, when the work was done 
they would light up the front room with 
candles and Adéle would play on the 
piano and sing. Charles would pace to 
and fro behind her, and Philippe would 
thrust his feet far under the stove, that 
projected from the next room through 
the partition, and fall fast asleep. Her 
songs were mostly old French songs, and 
she could sing “ Partant pour la Syrie” 
and “La Marseillaise.” This last was a 
favorite with Charles ; he could not sing 
himself, but he accompanied the music 
by making wild movements with his 
arms, tramping heavily up and down 
behind the piano, and shouting out 
so loudly as to wake Philippe—“dAusx 
armes, citoyens!” On fine summer even- 
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ings Philippe and Adéle would walk up 
and down the road, watching the marsh 
fire-flies, and pausing on the bridge to 
hear the fish jump in the pool and the 
deep, vibrant croak of the distant frogs. 
It was not always Philippe who walked 
there with Adéle ; he sometimes sat on 
the veranda and watched her walk with 
someone else. He would have waking 
dreams, as he smoked, that the two fig- 
ures moving before him were himself 
and someone into whose eyes he was 
looking. 

At last it came to be reality for him, 
and then he could not sit quietly and 
watch the lovers—he would let his pipe 
go out, and stride impatiently up and 
down the veranda. And on Sunday af- 
ternoons he would harness his horse, 
dress himself carefully, and drive off 
with short laughs, and twinklings of the 
eyes, and wavings of the hands. They 
were evidently planning the future, and 
it seemed a distance of vague happiness. 

Charles kept on his wonted way ; if 
they talked in the parlor, they could 
hear him stirring up-stairs; if they 
strolled in the road, they could see his 
light in the window. Philippe humored 
his studious habits ; he only worked in 
the mornings; in the afternoons he 
read, history principally. His favorite 
study was the “ Life of Napoleon Buona- 
parte,” which seemed to absorb him 
completely. He was growing more re- 
tired and preoccupied every day—lost 
in deep reveries, swallowed of ambitious 
dreams. 

It had been a somewhat longer day 
than usual in the harvest-field, and it 
was late when the last meal was ready. 
Philippe, as he called Charles, from the 
foot of the stair, could hear him walking 
up and down, seemingly reading out 
loud, and when he received no response 
to his demand he went up the stairs. 
Pushing open the door, he saw his 
brother striding up and down the room, 
with his hands clasped behind him and 
his head bent, muttering to himself. 

“Charles!” He seemed to collect 
himself and looked up. “Come down 
to supper!” They went down-stairs to- 
gether. Adéle and Philippe kept up a 
conversation throughout the meal, but 
Charles hardly spoke. Suddenly he 
pushed his plate away and stood up- 
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right, to his full height ; a look of calm, 
severe dignity came over his face. 

“T!” said he ; “Iam the Great Napo- 
leon !” 

“Charles!” cried Adéle, “what is the 
matter ?” 

“The prosperity of the nation de- 
pends upon the execution of my plans. 
Go!” said he, pointing some imaginary 
person to the door. 

They sat as if stunned, and between 
them stood this majestic figure with out- 
stretched hand. Then Charles turned 
away and commenced to pace the room. 

“Tt has come!” sobbed Adéle, as she 
sank on her knees beside the table. 

“There is only one thing to do,” said 
Philippe, after some hours of silence. 
“Tt is hard—but there is only one thing 
to do.” The room was perfectly dark ; 
he stood in the window, where he had 
seen the light die out of the sky, and now 
in the marshy field he saw the fire-flies 
gleam. He knew that Adéle was in the 
dark somewhere beside him, for he could 
hear her breathe. “We must cut our- 
selves off; we must be the last of our 
race.” In those words, which in after- 


years were often on his lips, he seemed 
to find some comfort, and he continued 
to repeat them to himself. 

Charles lay in bed in a sort of stupor 


for three days. On Sunday morning he 
rose. The church-bells were ringing. 
He met Philippe in the hall. 

“Ts this Sunday?” he asked. 

“——-. 

“Come here!” They went into the 
front room. 

“This is Sunday, you say. The last 
thing I remember was you telling me 
to go in—that was Wednesday. What 
has happened?” Philippe dropped his 
head in his hands. 

“Tell me, Philippe, what has hap- 
pened ?” 

“T cannot.” 

“T must know, Philippe ; where have 
I been? ” 

“On Wednesday night,” said he, as if 
the words were choking him, “ you said, 
‘Iam the Great Napoleon!’ Then you 
said something about the nation, and 
you have not spoken since.” 

Charles dropped on his knees beside 
the table against which Philippe was 
leaning. He hid his face in his arms. 
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Philippe, reaching across, thrust his 
fingers into his brother’s brown hair. 
The warm grasp came as an answer to 
all Charles’s unasked questions ; he knew 
that, whatever happened, his brother 
would guard him. 

For a month or two he lay wavering 
between two worlds; but when he saw 
the first snow, and lost sight of the 
brown earth, he at once commenced to 
order supplies, to write despatches, and 
to make preparations for the gigantic 
expedition which was to end in the over- 
throw of the Emperor of all the Russias. 
And the snow continues to bring him 
this activity; during the summer he is 
engaged, with no very definite opera- 
tions, in the field, but when winter comes 
he always prepares for the invasion of 
Russia. With the exception of certain 
days of dejection and trouble, which 
Adéle calls the Waterloo days, in the 
summer he is triumphant with per- 
petual victories. On a little bare hill, 
about a mile from the house, from which 
you can get an extensive view of the 
sloping country, he watches the move- 
ments of the enemy. The blasts at the 
distant quarries sound in his ears like 
the roar of guns. Beside him the old 
gray horse, that Philippe has set apart 
for his service, crops the grass or stands 
for hours patiently. Down in the shal- 
low valley the Blanche runs, glistening ; 
the mowers sway and bend ; on the ho- 
rizon shafts of smoke rise, and little 
clouds break away from the masses and 
drop their quiet shadows on the fields. 
And through his glass Charles watches 
the moving shadows, the shafts of smoke, 
and the swaying mowers, watches the 
distant hills fringed with beech-groves. 
He despatches his aides-de-camp with im- 
portant orders, or rides down the slope 
to oversee the fording of the Blanche. 
Half-frightened village-boys hide in the 
long grass to hear him go muttering by. 
In the fall he comes sadly up out of 
the valley, leading his horse, the rein 
through his arm and his hands in his 
coat-sleeves. The sleet dashes against 
him, and the wind rushes and screams 
around him as he ascends the little 
knoll. But whatever the weather, Phi- 
lippe waits in the road for him and 
helps him dismount. There is some- 
thing heroic in his short figure. 
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“Sire, my brother!” he says ;—“ Sire, 
let us go in!” 

“Ts the King of Rome better?” 

“Yes.” 

“And the Empress ?” 

* She is well.” 

Only once has a gleam of light pierced 
these mists. It was in the year when, 
as Adéle said, he had had two Waterloos 
and had taken to his bed in consequence. 
One evening Adéle brought him a bowl 
of gruel. He stared like a child awak- 
ened from sleep when she brought the 
lamp in. She approached the bed, and 
he started up. 

“ Adéle!” he said, hoarsely, and pull- 
ing her face down, kissed her lips. For 
a moment she had hope, but with the 
next week came winter; and he com- 
menced his annual preparations for the 
invasion of Russia. 


JOSEPHINE [LABROSSE. 


“ Josephine,” said Madame Labrosse, 
quietly, through her tears—‘“ Josephine, 
we must set up a little shop.” 

Said Josephine, with a movement of 
despair, “ Everyone sets up a little shop.” 

“True, and what everyone does we 
must do.” 

“But not everyone succeeds, and ours 
would be a very little shop.” 

“There are some other things we 
could do.” 

“Mamma,” said Josephine, “do not 
dare! Let us set up a little shop.” 

And accordingly the front room was 
cleared out and transformed. What 
care they took! How clean it all was 
when they were at last ready for cus- 
tomers, even to a diminutive sign. 

“My daughter, who will wait?” asked 
Madame Labrosse. 

“T will wait,” answered Josephine, and 
she hung her bird in the window, put 
the door ajar, and waited. 

That was in the early summer, before 
the Blanche had forgotten its spring 
song. 

“‘ Mother,” said Josephine, “ we belong 
to the people who do not succeed.” 

“True!” replied Madame Labrosse, 
disconsolately. ‘But we must live, and 
there is the mother,” and she cast her 
eyes to the corner where her own mother 
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sat, drawing at her pipe, so dark and 
withered as to look like a piece of punk 
that had caught fire and was going off 
“But there are some things 


in smoke. 
we can do.” 

“Mamma, do not dare!” 

But this time Madame Labrosse dared, 
and she put on her cloak and went into 
the city. When she came back her face 
was radiant, but Josephine cried herself 
to sleep that night. 

All this was in the early March, before 
the Blanche had learned its spring song. 

In truth, if the shopkeeping had been 
a failure, was it the fault of Josephine or 
Madame Labrosse? Their window was 
brighter than other shop-windows, and 
one would have thought that people 
would have come in, if only to look at 
the sweet eyes of Josephine and hear her 
bird sing. Butno! Invain for months 
had the candy hearts and the red-and- 
white walking-sticks hung in the window. 
It was the crumble and crash of one of 
these same walking-sticks that had star- 
tled Josephine into the confession that. 
the shop was not a success. In vain 
had Madame Labrosse placed steaming 
plates of pork and beans in the window. 
Their savor only went up and rested in 
beads on the pane, making a veil behind 
which they could stiffen and grow cold 
in protest against an unappreciative pub- 
lic. In vain had she made latire golden- 
brown, crisp, and delicate ; it only grew 
mealy and unresisting, and Josephine 
was in danger of utterly spoiling her 
complexion by eating it. 

“There must be something wrong 
with the window,” said Madame La- 
brosse. 

“Well, I will walk out and see,” said 
Josephine, and she came sauntering past 
with as little concern as possible. 

“Mother, there is nothing wrong 
with the window.” 

“Wait! I will try,” said Madame La- 
brosse, and she in turn came sauntering 
by. But Josephine had stood in the 
door, and her mother, chancing first to 
catch sight of her, lost her view of the 
window in her surprise at the anxious 
beauty of her daughter’s face. 

“Well! mamma.” 

“Josephine, why did you stand in the 
door?” asked her mother, kissing her 
on either cheek. 
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“But the window?” persisted Jo- 
sephine. 

“Let the fiend fly away with the win- 
dow!” said her mother ; and Josephine’s 
bird, catching the defiance of the accent, 
burst into a snatch of reckless song. 


Now that Madame Labrosse had dared 
so much, Josephine was not to be out- 
done, and she commenced to sew. Her 
mother always went away early in the 
morning and came back before noon, 
and one day she caught Josephine sew- 
ing. She snatched the work. 

“Josephine, do not dare!” When 
she next found her at work she said 
nothing, but instead of kissing her 
cheek, kissed her fingers. 

But why was it that trouble seemed 
never very far away? Josephine sewed so 
hard that she commenced to take stitches 
in her side, and of a sudden Madame 
Labrosse fell sick—so sick that she could 
not go to her work, and Josephine had 
to go to the city with a message. Her 
heart beat as she passed the office-doors 
covered with strange names ; her heart 
stopped beating when she came to the 
right one. She tapped timidly. Some- 
one called out, “Come in!” and Josephine 
pushed open the door. There was a 
sudden stir in the room. The lawyers’ 
clerks looked up, and then tried to go 
on with their work. A supercilious 
young man minced forward, and Jo- 
sephine gave her message. The clerks 
pretended to write, but the only one 
who was working wrote Josephine’s 
words into a lease that he was drawing 
—‘“the said party of the second part 
cannot come.” 

When she went away, he leaned over 
the supercilious young man and asked: 
“Where did she say she lived ?” 

“ At St. Renard,” said the young man; 
at which everyone laughed, except his 
inquirer. He sat back in his chair, 
peering through his glasses at the place 
where Josephine had stood. St. Renard 
—St. Renard; was there ever such a 
saint in the calendar? was there ever 
such a suburb to the city? When he 
left the office he walked as straight home 
as he could go. He kept repeating Jo- 
sephine’s words to himself : “‘ My mother, 
Madame Labrosse, being sick, cannot 
come ; she lives at”—St. Renard? No, 
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no; not St. Renard. When he had ar- 
rived at the house, where he had boarded - 
for ten years, he went up to his room, 
and did not come down until the next 
morning. When he had shut himself in, 
he commenced to rummage in his trunk, 
and at last, after tossing everything 
about, he gave a cry of joy and pulled 
out a flat, thin book. He spread this out 
on the table and turned the leaves. On 
the first page were some verses, copied 
by himself. The rest of the book was 
full of silhouettes, cut from black paper 
and pasted on the white. He found a 
fragment of this paper, and taking his 
scissors he commenced tocutit. It took 
the form of a face; but, alas! not the face 
that was in his mind, and he let it drop 
in despair. Then he tried to sleep, but 
he could not sleep. Through his head 
kept running Josephine’s message, and 
he would hesitate at St. Renard, trying 
to remember what she had said. At last 
he slept and had a dream. He dreamed 
that he was sailing down a stream which 
grew narrower and narrower. At last 
his boat stopped amid a tangle of weeds 
and water-lilies. All around him on the 
broad leaves was seated a chorus of frogs, 
singing out something at the top of their 
voices. He listened. Then, little by lit- 
tle, whatever the word was, it grew more 
distinct until one huge fellow opened his 
mouth and roared out, “VicEr!” which 
brought him wide awake. He repeated 
the word aloud, and it echoed in his 
ears, growing softer and softer until it 
grew beautiful enough to fill a place 
in his recollections and complete the 
sentence—“ My mother, Madame La- 
brosse, being sick, cannot come; she 
lives at Viger.” 

The next Sunday, Victor dressed him- 
self with care. He put on a new peuce- 
velvet coat, which had just come home 
from the tailor’s, and started for Viger. 
What he said when he found Madame 
Labrosse’s he could never distinctly 
remember. The first impression he re- 
ceived, after a return of consciousness, 
was of a bird singing very loudly—so 
loudly that it seemed as if its cage was 
his head, and that, in addition to sing- 
ing, it was beating against the bars. 
He was less nervous the next time he 
came, and the oftener he came the more 
he wondered at the sweetness of Jo- 
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sephine’s face. 
with admiration. 

“He is very quiet, this Victor of 
yours.” 

“Mamma!” said Josephine, consci- 
ously. 

“ Does he never say a word ?” 

“ Why, yes.” 

“Now, what does he say ?” 

“Mamma, how can I remember ?” 

“ Well, try, Josephine.” 

“ He said that now the leaves were on 
the trees he could not see so far as he 
used to. That before, he could see our 
house from the Cote Rouge, but not 
now.” 

* Well, and what else ?” 

“Mamma, how canI remember? He 
said that the birds had their nests all 
built now. He said that he wondered 
if any birds boarded out; that he had 
boarded out for ten years. Mamma, 
what are you laughing at? How cruel!” 

“My little José, the dear timid one is 
in love.” 

“Mamma, with whom ?” 

“How can I tell? I think he will tell 
you some day.” 

But the some-day seemed to recede, 
and all the days of May had gone and 
June had begun, and still Josephine did 
not know. 

Victor grew more timid than ever. 
Josephine thought a great deal about 
his silence, and once her mother caught 
her blushing when he chanced to stir in 
his chair. She intended to ask her about 
it, but her memory was completely un- 
hinged by a letter she received. It was 
evidently written with great labor, and 
it caused the greatest excitement in the 
house. 

“Mon Dieu!” Madame Labrosse ex- 
claimed, “Francois Xavier comes to dine 
to-morrow!” And preparations were at 
once commenced for the reception of 
this Francois Xavier, who was Madame 
Labrosse’s favorite cousin. 

His full name was Francois Xavier 
Beaugrand de Champagne. He had just 
come down from his winter’s work up 
the river, and on the morning of the 
day he was to dine with his cousin he 
stood leaning against the brick wall of a 
small hotel in the suburbs. The sun- 
light was streaming down on him, re- 
flected up from the pavement and back 


At last he grew dumb 
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from the house, and he basked in the 
heat with his eyes half shut. His face 
was burnt to a fiery brown; but as he 
had just lost his full beard, his chin was 
a sort of whitish-blue. He was evident- 
ly dressed with great care, in a com- 
pletely new outfit. He appeared as if 
forced into a suit of dark-brown cloth ; 
on his feet he wore a tight pair of low 
shoes, with high heels, and red socks ; 
his arms protruded from his coat-sleeves, 
showing a glimpse of white cuffs and a 
flash of red underclothes. His necktie 
was a remarkable arrangement of red 
and blue silks mixed with brass rings. 
On his head he wore a large, gum-col- 
ored, soft felt hat. He had little gold ear- 
rings in his ears, and a large ring on his 
finger. As he leaned against the wall he 
had thrust his fingers into his pockets, 
and the sun had eased him into a sort 
of gloomy doze; for he knew he had to 
go to Madame Labrosse’s for dinner, and 
he was not entirely willing to leave his 
pleasures in the first flush of their nov- 
elty. He had made arrangements to 
break away from the restraint early in 
the evening, which softened his displeas- 
ure somewhat, but when his friends came 
for him he was loath to go. 

How beautiful Josephine had grown, 
how kind that cousin was, and how quick- 
ly the time went—now dinner, now tea; 
and who is this that comes in after tea? 
This is Victor Lucier. And who is this 
that sits so cheerfully, filling half the 
room with his hugeness? This is Fran- 
gois Xavier Beaugrand de Champagne ; 
he has just returned. Just returned! 
Just returned from where? What right 
has he to return? Who is this Frangois 
Xavier, who returns suddenly and fills 
the whole room? Can it beso? A vague 
feeling of jealousy springs up in Victor. 
Can this be the one of Josephine’s choos- 
ing? Yes, true it is—he calls her José. 
José, just like Madame Labrosse. 

But he is going now, and he is very 
loath to go; but he will be back some 
day soon, and off he goes. And by and 
by away goes Madame Labrosse, “ just 
for a moment,” she says. They are alone 
now as they have never been before. 
Josephine sits with the blood coming 
into her face, wondering what Victor 
will say. Victor also wonders what he 
will say. 
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Josephine’s bird gives a faint, sleepy 
twitter. They both look up, then he hops 
down from his perch and pecks at his 
seed-font. Suddenly he gives a few 
sharp cries, as if to try his voice. They 
both start to their feet. Now he com- 
mences to sing. What a burst of rapt- 
ure! Ina moment Josephine is in Vic- 
tor’s arms, her cheek is against the velvet 
coat. Is it her own heart she hears, or 
is it Victor’s? No need of words now. 
How the bird sings! High and clear he 
shakes out his song in a passionate 
burst, as if all his life were for love. 
And they seem to talk together in sweet 
unsaid words until he ceases. Now they 
are seated on the sofa, and Madame La- 
brosse comes in. 

“ Josephine !” 

“Mamma, how can I help it?” and 
the tears of joy creep out on her eye- 
lashes. 

Suddenly the grandmother, catching 
sight, through her half-blind eyes, of 
Victor and Josephine on the sofa, cries 
out and menaces him with her shriv- 
elled fist, when they all rush upon her 
with kisses and pacify her with her pipe. 

And now, what is this noise that 
breaks the quiet? It is a wild song 
from the street, echoing in the room. 
There is a shout, and a cab draws up 
at the door. It is Frangois Xavier, re- 
turned for the second time. He stands 
swaying in the middle of the floor. 
There is a vinous lustre in hiseyes. His 
coat is thrown back from his shoulder. 
Someone has been dancing on his hat, 
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for it is all crushed and dusty. He 
mutters the words of the song which 
the chorus is roaring outside—“ C’est 
dans la vill’ de Bytown.” Madame La- 
brosse implores him with words to come 
some other time. Josephine implores 
him with her eyes, clinging to Victor, 
who has his arm around her. But Fran- 
cois Xavier stands unimpressed. Sud- 
denly he makes an advance on Joseph- 
ine, who retreats behind Victor. 

“Scoundrel! base one,” calls out Vic- 
tor, “leave the house, or I myself will 
put you out!” Francois Xavier gazes for 
a moment on the little figure peering at 
him so fiercely through his spectacles. 
Then, as the chorus lulls for a moment, 
a smile of childish tenderness mantles 
all his face, and with the gesture of a 
father reclaiming his long-lost son he 
stretches his arms toward Victor. He 
folds him to his breast, and, lifting him 
from the floor, despite his struggles he 
carries him out into the night, where 
the chorus bursts out anew—‘ C’est 
dans la vill’ de Bytown.” 

It is late when Victor at last escapes, 
and hears them go roaring away as he 
flees, hatless, through the fields to his 
home. It is still later when he falls 
asleep, overcome by excitement and the 
stimulants which have been adminis- 
tered to him ; and through his feverish 
dreams runs the sound of singing, of 
Josephine’s voice, inexpressibly sweet 
and tender, like the voice of a happy 
angel, but the song that she sings is— 
* C’est dans la vill’ de Bytown.” 
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By Charles Edwin Markham. 


I xnow a valley in the summer hills, 

Haunted by little winds and daffodils ; 

Faint footfalls and soft shadows pass at noon ; 
Noiseless, at night, the clouds assemble there ; 
And ghostly summits hang below the moon— 
Dim visions lightly swung in silent air. 

















THE BUCOLIC DIALECT OF THE PLAINS. 
By Louis Swinburne. 


ROOKING  south- 
* ward from Capital 
Hill, above Den- 
ver, following the 
‘eastern flank of 
the Rockies in a 
gradually dimin- 
ishing distance 
for over a hun- 
dred miles, the eye traverses an enormous 
extent of plain, mesa, and mountain, 
embracing within their territory several 
counties, and innumerable villages, riv- 
ers, and creeks. If a friendly cicerone, 
acquainted with the landscape, happens 
to be at hand, he will be able to explain 
to you that the diversity of surface is 
accompanied by an almost equally strik- 
ing diversity of nomenclature. 

As the various place-names are men- 
tioned in succession, you begin to real- 
ize that behind the visible panorama 
there is an inner history more deeply 
interesting and suggestive. You are re- 
minded, in particular, of the vicissitudes 
of the three races—the Spanish, French, 
and Indian—which have crossed and re- 
crossed one another over this entire 
country, from Cheyenne to Corpus 
Christi. The names they have left be- 
hind—and little else but the names now 
—hbear present witness to their swift 
transitions, their overlappings, and ulti- 
mate fusion and partial disappearance 
in acommon civilization. Partial, only 
because these relict-names still survive 
to prove their former separateness. You 
may journey by horse from Denver to 
Pueblo and never meet a Spaniard, un- 
less it be that debased travesty, a Mexi- 
can sheep-shearer ; you may go on to 
Trinidad and Salida, and fail to find a 
Frenchman ; and it is pretty certain you 
will never espy an Indian outside the 
remotest reservations or the southern 
pueblos. These races, even to the indi- 





viduals, have vanished from the broad 
paths of men ; their life, their personal- 
ity, their moral force were of no avail ; 
only the impalpable breath they formed 
into words remains, but how persuasive 


these are, how endearing, how potent in 
association ! 

Of the three races, the Indians have 
transmitted the least in number. Their 
place-names are mostly identical with the 
tribes which were settled near them. The 
familiar Pawnee, Comanche, Crow, Ute, 
Uncompahgre, Cheyenne, and others, re- 
cur. One county in Colorado is named 
after a great chief, the famous Ouray, 
but such an origin is not usual. The 
local prejudice against the prairie tribes 
among all frontiersmen has probably 
discouraged any attempts to perpetuate 
Indian appellations. This is to be in 
some respects regretted. We would like 
to have known and had retained the abo- 
riginal name for Pike’s Peak, on whose 
summit the Utes used to kindle their 
beacon-fires for the gathering of the 
tribes to war. Pike is very well, and 
Zebulon M. Pike, after whom it was 
named, was no doubt a worthy officer 
and zealous explorer; but yet we ex- 
claim, with Mr. Matthew Arnold, “By 
the Ilyssus there were no Pikes,” and 
the great, bald mountain-mass which is 
constrained to pass under that title is 
noble enough for Olympus himself and 
many native Helicons. In every Colo- 
rado town there is also a score or two 
of streets called by Indian names, gen- 
erally bestowed by the early settlers. 
The town in which the writer lives can 
boast Nevada, Wahsatch, Kiowa, Uintah, 
and others—all more flexile on the 
tongue than their Spanish similars, 
which undergo grotesque contortions 
on the lips of tourists from the East. 
Thus a very stickler is Huérfano, and 
Tejon lapses from its aspirated sonor- 
ity into the vulgar 7-John, in which the 
butcher-boys and the grocers take an in- 
explicable delight.* But all the aborigi- 
nal names put together cannot match 
that strange appellation which has fast- 

* In Colorado Springs, I now learn through General 
William J. Palmer, one of its founders, the avenues were 
named by the town-company from the mountain-ranges 
between Colorado and the Pacific in their order of succes- 
sion, and the cross streets from the principal rivers in 


their order of succession. But who gave the rivers and 
mountains their Spanish and Indian names ? 
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ened itself upon a remarkable wind. This 
is the warm west wind which, after a long 
duration of unusual cold, blows upon 
Montana and adjoining States and Ter- 
ritories. It is called Chinook, but what 
it means I know not. In the depths 
of winter it is the forerunner of mild 
weather, and is eagerly watched and 
(perhaps) piously prayed for by stock- 
men whose lean kine are driving, shel- 
terless and fodderless, before the blasts. 
There is said to be a wind something 
like it in Switzerland, but, however that 
may be, there is no resemblance in 
sound or root between the Alpine Foehn 
and the Rocky Mountain Chinook. 

The Indian place-names in Colorado, 
however, are seldom musical or even 
pretty, as they are so often in Maine or 
New York State. I know of but one 
exception, and in that the beauty is of 
significance rather than of sound. Look- 
ing from the bluffs west of Colorado 
Springs, if the sky is clear, you descry, 
away in the south, two little dimly blue, 
softly swelling hills, which are com- 
monly called the Spanish Peaks. But 
the Indians have given them a more gra- 
cious name, a name almost exquisite in 
its subtle sense of feminine loveliness. 
They called them Wa-ha-toya, which 
means “maiden’s twin-breasts.” It 
makes one wish they had exercised the 
same faculty elsewhere and more fre- 
quently to such fine purpose. 

Of the evidences of French migration 
in these parts there are less signs, and 
they are more scattered. Whether there 
is anything characteristic in it or not, 
I cannot say, but it is a fact that no 
mountains in Colorado have been named 
by Frenchmen, at least by any recog- 
nizable French name. The only excep- 
tions I know of—though there may be 
one or two others in the less-known 
ranges—is Les Trois Tetons. Bijou, for 
some reason or other, has been a favor- 
ite denomination ; you find it applied to 
creeks, basins, and streets. Similarly, 
there is Frenchman’s Fork, not neces- 
sarily French in origin, though imply- 
ing some Gallic association. I recall also 
such names as Roche, Purgatoire, Cache 
la Poudre, and others. The French ex- 


plorer St. Vrain has lent his homonym 
to several spots, and to at least one riv- 
er; and the torrent that rushes through 
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Manitou just under Pike’s Peak was 
called by him, poetically enough, La 
Fontaine qui bouille. The hard-headed 
Anglo-Saxons, reckoning this altogether 
too poetical, abridged it to Fountain, by 
which “englishment” it is commonly 
known. It is curious to compare these 
western place-names with the town- 
names in New England, such as those 
Professor Dexter, of Yale College, com- 
mented on recently in an interesting es- 
say. He shows that of the hundred given 
by public authority before the War of In- 
dependence, fifty-seven were taken direct 
from British sources, seventeen came 
from peculiarities of location, eight from 
the Bible, and only three from names of 
prominent early settlers and founders. 
In Colorado these last are numerous, 
though perhaps not equal to the number 
named from distinguished men of the 
past and present. But I have too little 
space at my disposal to linger any longer 
among these relics of French and Indian 
passage. A passage, indeed, through the 
country is all that is marked by these mea- 
gre designations of mountain and stream. 

If we trust the testimony of surviving 
epithets alone, the Spaniards had more of 
a local habitation and a name than the 
others, and left more frequent and more 
permanent traces. All over the country 
we are contemplating they have left the 
marks of their occupancy ; their senti- 
ment and speech are closely intertwined 
with valley, peak, and plain. In nearly 
all their place-names there is the music 
and sonorousness with which the Cas- 
tilian tongue endows even the common- 
place. Among creeks we have Alamosa, 
Carnero, Ceballa, Chicosa, Gores, Piedra, 
Pintada, Gata, Graneros, Los Piifos, 
Hermosa, Gregario, La Jara, etc.; among 
mountains, Blanca, Canejos, Dolores, the 
La Garita Hills, Sharano, Pagosa, La 
Plata, etc.; and among counties and riv- 
ers a rich variety of soft-vowelled, liquid 
vocables. With regard to their generic 
name for mountain-masses, I foresee a 
speculative problem of a minor sort more 
curious than the absence of French ap- 
pellations for individual peaks. The 
Anglo-Saxon uses the term “range” in 
describing them, but to the Spaniard 
they constitute a sierra, an epithet which 
he applies to the crests of sea-waves also. 
Where the former sees mainly distance, 
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extent, continuity, the latter fixes his at- 
tention on the saw-like, serrated crowns, 
or summits, which are to him more typi- 
cal, apparently, of true mountainous 
form. There are plenty of such features 
in the Rocky Mountains, and natives call 
them “ buffalo-horns ;” but I have often 
wondered if the hills of Spain—the Sierra 
Madre, for instance—possessed any dom- 
inant peculiarity of the kind, which led 
to its becoming a universal term for all 
mountain-ranges everywhere. It would 
be a nice question for Mr. Freeman or 
Max Miiller, who possibly might dis- 
cover (heaven help us!) a new myth in 
it. But I have said that in spreading 
over this wide territory and tossing his 
superb, high-sounding appellations about 
everywhere—leaving them to stick where 
they would—the Spaniard brought his 
sentiment with him, and transmitted it, 
or rather its husk, to a race of harsher 
tongue, on whom it hangs like some 
strange, barbaric jewel. Yes, it is here 
in Anglo-Saxondom in both its religious 
and chivalric forms. What was it but 
the fine Spanish audacity of worship that 
gave the sacred designation to the snowy 
hills encircling the Wet Mountain Valley, 
the Sangre de Cristo (Mountains of the 
Blood of Christ). It only remained for 
the prosaic, harvesting American to step 
in and “locate” its neighboring plateau 
as Wet Mountain Valley, for the his- 
torical imagination to find a new point 
for a long departure backward into the 
fatality of racial traits. The same sur- 
vival of a vanished faith is seen in the 
beautiful names Rio de las Animas and 
Rio Dolores. After the persons of the 
Trinity they sought to celebrate all the 
saints of the calendar—not quite all, 
however, but enough to answer for 
scores of shrine-offered candles—San 
Miguel, San Luis, Santa Maria, Santa 
Clara, San Juan, and many others. San 
Cristobal is another among the titles of 
honor, but it is mentioned only because 
it suggests that if this simple personage 
was an early canonization of the Church, 
then the origin of the name in Cole- 
ridge’s poem is far more ancient than 
either the poet or his annotator, Mr. 
Dante Rossetti, supposed.* At any rate, 


__* See a very curious discussion, in T. Hall Caine’s Remi- 
niscences of Rossetti, concerning the origin of the name of 
Coleridge’s Christabel. 
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here these signs of old Spanish Chris- 
tianity are, and here they will probably 
cling, rare and curious reminders of the 
bits of medizeval piety that have endured 
after the conquests of another race and 
an antagonistic culture. 

All these town- and river- and moun- 
tain-names form part of the current 
coin of the people of Colorado. On 
their lips, however, and on the lips of 
all travellers, they have mostly, except 
in obvious cases of parallelism, lost their 
primitive meanings. Few persons stop 
to think, when they cross the Marshall 
Pass and sleep at Salida, that Salida is 
the outlet or outgate in the cleft of the 
environing hills. But the town was 
named, I believe, by Americans, remind- 
ing me—what I ought to have said be- 
fore—that this is probably oftener the 
case than we know. There are some 
Americans, it seems, who are romantic 
enough to prefer the old Spanish names, 
and where a new one becomes neces- 
sary they have zeal enough to find one 
that shall accord with the ancient sys- 
tem of nomenclature. Women, in par- 
ticular, have honored the custom by a 
generous observance, and it is not sur- 
prising to learn that the names of many 
of the small villages along the line of 
the Denver and Rio Grande Railway, 
and the whole nomenclature of one of 
Colorado’s principal towns, were in- 
vented and affixed by feminine tact and 
fertility of suggestion. 

Place-names, however, are in a man- 
ner permanently settled ; you employ 
them as you do some other modern im- 
plements, because they are a conveni- 
ence, because they are indispensable to 
finding your way or directing others to 
find theirs—not an easy task under the 
best circumstances. But the kind of 
frontier coin I am about to speak of 
has hardly this excuse ; not, at least, in 
the same degree. It is not universally 
compulsory ; it is a convenience only to 
the restricted class who use it, and to 
those who deal or consort with them. 
It constitutes, in short, the bucolic dia- 
lect of the great prairie States. 

The large class of words that have 
sprung up among cattle-owners and 
cow-boys, to designate the various acts 
and general conduct of their occupation, 
has never been catalogued. On coming 
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into contact with this pastoral life you 
find yourself, even within the limits of 
your own English, in a world of nov- 
el and not altogether comprehensible 
terms. It does not take long to master 
it, if you are thrown for a time among 
the rovers of the plains, and its strange- 
ness gradually wears off. It becomes, 
indeed, a familiar and useful addition to 
your conversational stock of the vernacu- 
lar. Nay, you even find the field of its 
usefulness enlarging, for the terms of 
the “round-up” and the “branding” 
and sheep-shearing are more or less 
piquant, and lend themselves easily to 
applications remote from their primi- 
tive usage. Transposed to the ordinary 
business or social concerns of modern 
life, they come to have a sort of zest 
in them; they reveal new sources of 
humor; they place old saws and old 
customs in a sharp light, a fresh il- 
lumination ; but always by that under- 
current of suggestion, by contrast or 
association with the original pursuits, 
which the words described. So I heard, 
last year, a politician speak of a bolter 
of the Republican ticket as a “ bucker.” 
A “bucking horse” is one that “jumps 
sidewise or forward, up and down, with 
his legs stiffened into an unrelaxed per- 
pendicular,” and the image certainly has 
a kind of affinity with the moral action 
of a refractory voter. 

“Tll put a check-strap on him, if he 
won't do it!” a little chap exclaimed to 
another, unconsciously using a phrase 
drawn from the training of horses ; for 
the “check-strap,” in cow-boy parlance, 
controls the bit in the horse’s mouth. 
The cook on a ranch used to be called a 
“rustler ;” but as it was necessary for 
a man who served three meals a day to 
a whole camp of hungry herders to be 
peculiarly alert and energetic, any un- 
commonly active man is now not sel- 
dom spoken of as a “rustler.” A slight 
misuse of the powers of activity and 
craft has amplified its sense so that it 
may denominate a thief. “Pilgrim” 
and “tenderfoot” were formerly applied 
almost exclusively to newly imported 
cattle, but by a natural transferrence they 
are usually used to designate all new- 
comers, tourists,and business-men. “To 
go over the range” is to die, as any reader 
of Bret Harte’s frontier stories knows ; 
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but once it was limited to cattle. Al- 
most every visitor in the West has seen 
steers “roped” or “roped in” for the 
branding ; but to “rope in” a man, now- 
adays, is to secure him in a business 
or social venture, and sometimes to his 
disadvantage. I don’t know whether 
the epithet “thoroughbred” imposed 
on a fine woman is of western origin or 
not. Ihave heard Englishmen use it, 
but it is not uncommon here. A friend 
tells me he has heard a sheriff talk of 
“close-herding ” several prisoners in his 
charge. On the plains it means the dif- 
ficult art of keeping cattle in a compact 
body, close together. This is a novel 
transferrence of meaning, but it is well 
fortified by good example. The original 
meaning of our verb hold was something 
like herd, or rather the verb corral, 
Englished from the Spanish. It meant 
to fend and feed cattle, and from this 
primitive usage its multitudinous senses 
are derived. But these terms of wi- 
dened application are few and far be- 
tween ; they give no idea of the extent 
of the cow-boy’s specialized vocabulary. 
Here is a short list of the words used in 
connection with the ordinary occupa- 
tions of his life on the plains: Brand, 
noun and verb; brand-book, containing 
‘he recorded brands of the county ; brand- 
ing chute, branding-iron ; counter-brand, 
v. and n.; flying-brand ; lazy-brand ; 
brand-bunch, small herd of cattle ; bunch- 
grass ; crease, v. t., to stun a horse or 
steer by a blow in the neck in order 
to catch him; cut out, to separate an 
animal from the herd; cutting-horse ; 
crop, n. and v., an ear-mark, or to make 
a mark by cutting the ear; dewlap, a 
cut in the lower part of the neck ; vent, 
a brand announcing sale; singlebob, a 
slit ear dropping down. Other marks 
signifying ownership are over-bit, over- 
hack, over-half-crop, over-slope, swallow- 
Fork, under-bit, under-hack, ete. These 
are mostly technical, but the common 
terms are almost equally unfamiliar— 
such as grade, adj. and v., improved cat- 
tle ; grass-cattle, fed only on grass ; hack- 
amore, bridle made of horse-hair ; heel, 
to lariat an animal by the hind leg ; hon- 
dou (derivation unknown, though prob- 
ably from Spanish honda, the eye of a 
needle), the slip-knot of the lariat ; 
paunch, to shoot a refractory steer 
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through the paunch, producing a tem- 
porary quietude; rig, single-rig, double- 
rig (in very general use throughout the 
Western States); round-up, n. and v. ; 
slicker, a water-proof oil-coat ; string, a 
small collection of horses or steers; 
string-beam, pairs of horses or mules in 
long succession; ¢ail, to hold a steer 
down by the tail after it is lassoed and 
heeled ; trail, n. and v.; trail-cattle, trail- 
cinch ; wrangler, a dox-herder ; wrangle- 
footed, mixture of several gaits. The 
list is by no means complete, but it com- 
prises the most common vernacular 
terms in use.* It will be observed that 
they are nearly all simple, intelligible 
words with, for the most part, obvious 
meanings. In this respect they differ 
from the mass of the London slang or 
street designations for different pur- 
suits published last year in the report 
of the Commissioner of the Census in 
England. There were at least thirty or 
forty of these, from which, taken by 
themselves, it would have been impossi- 
ble to have guessed the kind of occupa- 
tion they described or, rather, concealed. 
But besides being clear and pertinently 
formed, it is plain that very few of the 
terms in the cow-boy’s vocabulary are 
susceptible of extended applications. 
They are not likely ever to penetrate 
polite society. Some of them will pass 
into manuals as Americanisms, and some, 
perhaps, will soon find themselves along- 
side “ gerrymander,” “ boycott,” and 
“dude,” if the report respecting ex- 
President Porter’s new edition of Web- 
ster is true. For the most part, how- 
ever, they are at present calculated only 
to amuse young ladies at Eastern din- 
ner-tables ; and under the delicate mani- 
pulations of a “collegiate” ranchman 
they are indeed, on such occasions, capa- 
ble of affording inexhaustible diversion, 
being continual reminders of stories of 
wild life and roving adventure. 

When we come to consider the class 
of words drawn from the Spanish, we 
find them not only more numerous, but 
more interesting. It is astonishing, in- 
deed, how many of these foreignisms 
have crept into the common speech of 
the Rocky Mountain States. 


* Many of the words enumerated here and elsewhere in 
this paper appeared in the Northwestern Live Stock Jour- 
nal in the fall of 1885. 
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The central house on a landed estate, 
and the estate itself, is a ranch. The 
Spanish rancho means a mess, and so 
the American herder speaks of his com- 
panions collectively as the “ranch” or 
the “oufit.”. To “vamos” the ranch 
means to clear out, though in Spanish 
it is a familiar conversational interjec- 
tion, as “ Well, come now.” Ranchero 
is the steward of the mess; it is used in 
New Mexico, and less frequently else- 
where. So, instead of herder, some say 
vaquero (Sp., cow-herd); instead of 
“pard,” the usual mining slang, com- 
parero; and for a friend, compadre— 
which are all good Castilian. Corral 
(Sp., small yard) is a universal term for 
the enclosure in which cattle are kept, 
but corralero, keeper of the yard, is 
scarcely ever heard. When the cow- 
boy is at home, or, as he usually puts it, 
at the “ home-ranch,” his house is often 
partly built of adobe, a species of sun- 
burnt brick, of which the Mexicans 
understand the value and craft of com- 
position better than their sharper neigh- 
bors on this side the Rio Grande. If 
the weather is cold, you will probably 
find him inside, hugging his estufa (Sp., 
stove), regaling himself with a scanty 
breakfast of tortillas (diminutive of torto, 
cake). In Mexico, it is a pancake made 
of Indian meal, mashed, and baked on 
an earthen pan. If, on the other hand, 
the day is mild, as it is most likely to be 
so far south, where these epithets mostly 
prevail, he sits out on his piazza, with a 
light serape of striped woollen thrown 
over his shoulders, and gazes over his 
fields of alfalfa, which is excellent Span- 
ish for lucern, or letting his eye wander 
past arroyos, on the one side (Sp., a 
brook or rivulet, but in the Northwest 
used for any dried-up creek—coulie [Fr., 
couloir] has the same sense, and is used 
quite as much in some States)—and 
barrancas, deep holes made by mountain- 
floods; and, on the other, along the 
gleaming lines of his acéquias, the same 
water-canals you see in the central parts 
and elevated plateaus of old Spain. 

In the distance, beyond the chaparral 
(Sp., for plantation of evergreen oak, 
Quercus tlex, and so any thick tangle 
of bramble-bushes or thorny shrubs in 
clumps), he may descry the cafon (Sp., 
tunnel or cannon); or the mesa (Sp., 
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table-land), with its growth of cactus, 
loco, and yucca ; or, if he lives far enough 
south, allow his eye to travel to the 
pueblo and the tower of the mezquita 
(mosque, in Spain generally applied, I 
think, to Mohammedan places of wor- 
ship), or figure to himself what is going 
on in the plaza of the neighboring town. 
If there is to be a baile there that even- 
ing, he is pretty sure to go. Baile, cor- 
rupted into “bailee” among cow-boys, 
is allied to our ball, but it means also 
sheriff (bailiff), which is significant. The 
connection between balls and_ bailiffs 
in New Mexico is, unfortunately, more 
intimate and frequent than would be 
thought desirable in Boston or New 
York. The true cow-boy delights in the 
lingering waltz which the seforitas ac- 
cord him; he will hop and roll about 
until he has worn out his zapatos (Sp., 
shoes), and still he is ready to swear 
that his partner is his ojo, the very eye 
of his heart. I mentioned loco above. 
The history of the word is rather singu- 
lar. In the Spanish it is an adjective, 
meaning mad, crack-brained. There is 


a plant on the plains which poisons cat- 
tle, and produces all the ordinary symp- 


toms of insanity ; and someone, observ- 
ing this, called it loco-weed. From the 
substantive a verb sprang into use ; cat- 
tle showing signs of madness are said to 
be “locoed,” and so finally the word ex- 
tended to human beings. Some have 
derived these meanings from the plant 
itself, as if it had originally borne the 
name “loco;” but this is incorrect, the 
real process having been just the reverse 
of it. So much for the cow-boy at home ; 
but the cow-boy at. home is, however, a 
very tame, a hardly recognizable person- 
age. Let us follow him as he equips 
himself and starts for a “round-up,” and 
catch whatever flying vocables we can 
as we “lope,” a contraction of gallop, 
on our bronchos, they being for the 
most part, as the Spanish word implies, 
rough and crabbed little beasts. Cuddy 
and burro are the two epithets which 
distinguish the small donkey; of the 
former the origin is buried in obscurity, 
but burro means primitively stupid, and 
all the world knows how well it is ap- 
plied. Zs un burro en el tratajo, says 
the Spanish proverb—“ He drudges like 
an ass.” 
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How much of the pastoral life of old 
Spain adheres to the cow-boy’s language 
appears most plainly when he talks of 
animals, particularly of his horse, his 
horse’s trappings, and his personal 
“outfit.” More and more he is getting 
to prefer the American horse of large 
bone and sinew, and the pony is being 
increasingly set aside ; but the mustang 
(Sp., mestevio), or cow-pony of the mixed 
Spanish and Indian breed, or the broncho 
(native Californian) used to be his favor- 
ite and constant companion. It was an 
undoubtable sign of his identity; the 
minute the eye could discern, on the 
farthest horizon, outlined against a clear 
sky, the cow-pony’s small, slight frame, 
the drooping head and scraggy neck, you 
knew with whom you had to deal. The 
Cheyenne Indians in the old days, the 
Apaches now, might show a similar re- 
lief under the proper conditions, but if 
you were a wise man you would hardly 
find yourself within many miles of any 
such possible vision. A common Indian 
pony is called a cayuse, one of the few 
terms which stock-men have inherited 
from the tribes. It has come to be used 
in a depreciative sense, being applied to 
any poor, broken-down jade. But of 
whatever breed or strain it may be, when 
the beast is caught, by heeling or corral- 
ling, his troubles may be said to begin. 
Preparatory to saddling,the hackamore— 
which is said to come from the Spanish 
jaquima, a halter—on the plains usually 
wrought of twisted hair, is thrown over 
his head and firmly tied. Then thesad- 
dle-blanket is laid over his withers, with 
sometimes a tilpah, or parti-colored rug, 
woven and dyed by the Navajo or Taos 
Indians ; and over this the saddle—the 
huge Mexican saddle, or perhaps the 
McClellan army-saddle. If it is the 
former, it has to be “cinched.” This is 
from the Spanish substantive cincha, 
meaning a belt or girdle; cinchar, to 
girdle. To “cinch” a horse is by no 
means the same as girthing him. The 
two ends of the tough cordage which 
constitute the “cinch ” terminate in long, 
narrow strips of leather, called ldtigos 
(Sp.,thongs), which connect the “cinches” 
with the saddle and are run through au 
iron ring, called, if I remember cor- 
rectly, the larigo ring, though why, de- 
ponent saith not, and then tied by a 
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series of complicated turns and knots 
known only to the craft. Sometimes 
there is a cource (Indian ?), or leather 
cover, to protect the saddle in wet wea- 
ther ; and if the traveller has a pack-mule 
to accompany him, he will have further 
to master the art, not despicable, of se- 
curing his aparejo, which in Spain is the 
pack-saddle for sumpter horses or mules. 

The herder in question has been a 
long time mounting ; but now that he is 
up and pricking about before the start, 
let us have a good look at him. Exam- 
ining more closely this picturesque fig- 
ure of the plains, that flies rapidly past 
us as we whirl by in some westward- 
bound train, and analyzing his dress and 
accoutrements, we begin to see that 
even in this trivial matter of externals 
he bears the imprint of mixed associa- 
tions. Whether he follows the trail in 
Texas, Arizona, or Wyoming, something 
of the habits and customs of the semi- 
civilized Mexican cow-herd or shepherd, 
something of the original pastoral cen- 
tre in which his kindred first moved, 
still sticks to him, partly as indefinable 
atmosphere, but mostly as very definable 
substance and detail. With unvarying 
uniformity, cow-boys wear the broad 
sombrero. What an admirable head- 
gear it is—warm and stout in winter, 
and a sheltering shade against summer 
suns! When they ride through a coun- 
try hedged with impenetrable thicket, 
where the cattle seek refuge from the 
driving “ blizzards,” or when the season 
comes for the shearing of Southdowns 
or rough-fleeced Mexicans, it is neces- 
sary to don their chaps (Sp., contracted 
from chaparro, oak-bush), which are 
trousers made of stout leather, and 
stitched with leather cording. A jacket 
of the same material is sometimes worn, 
cut short in the jaunty Spanish fashion, 
and braided, just as you see them in the 
streets of Seville. Add to these the 
woollen shirt, gay in color and laced in 
front, the high boots, the sash, and the 
great, jingling spurs, and you have of 
the outer apparel of the herders nearly 
everything except the quirt, the reata, 
the ldtigos, and the tapaderos. Quirt 
is probably Spanish also, if we may 
now have to find its Spanish equivalent 
in cuerda, a rope; it is a short whip, 
made generally of dressed leather, woven 


into many curious shapes, and, like the 
hackamore, often entwined with horse- 
hair. The reata in Spain is generally a 
rope used to tie one horse or mule to 
another to keep them in line, but in the 
West it is simply Englished lariat. Las- 
so is of course Spanish (Jazo, a noose). 
Convesta, perhaps a corruption of cuerda, 
is another epithet for it. The old wom- 
en in Spain cover or uncover their cook- 
ing-pots with tapaderos, loose lids, but 
among the Mexicans and herders the 
word is applied to the leather covering 
for the protection of the feet. Lega- 
deros is probably not Castilian at all. 
It is the term used for the stirrup- 
straps ; and it looks as if it might have 
been derived from the root of the noun 
legadura, ligature, but it is not. It 
seems to be the solitary instance of an 
English word passing into the Spanish 
or Mexican, and coming back to us, dis- 
guised, as a fine Spanish changeling. 
The straps which hold the stirrups on 
many of the large Mexican saddles are, 
in fact, leg-guards, and this seems to be 
the homely Cinderella whom the Spanish 
tongue, like a true prince, transformed 
into its legaderos. 

The indispensable habiliments, of 
which I spoke above, seldom go alone and 
unadorned. The most ordinary “ outfit” 
of a herder costs about one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars, which seems like 
needless extravagance, and is so, in part. 
The extraordinary dearness of certain 
articles, such as a fine sombrero or a 
heavy water-proof coat, is quite beyond 
their intrinsic value. The taste is in- 
dulged as a matter of whim mostly, but 
the cow-boy is far more the slave of 
caprice and the fashion of his kind than 
is imagined. Touches of ornament here 
and there betray how much of the civil- 
ized convention still clings to him, or, if 
you please, how much of the savagery to 
which he is exposed, and gradually con- 
forms to, has grown into his nature. 
His life is so rough, so rude and brutal, 
that a sort of internal reaction occurs at 
intervals, out of which there flashes a 
coarse but genuine need for pleasure, 
for gayety, color ; and its manifestations 
assume the strangest, most comical, and 
pathetic forms. The old and tattered 
sombrero has its sun-parched tassels of 
gilt and tinsel; the sash encircling the 
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waist, and streaming in the wind as he 
rides, is sometimes of orange or green, 
like that of a Spanish toreador in the 
bull-ring. But of all parts of his cos- 
tume the boots are emphatically the 
most wonderful. It is in boots that the 
instinctive dandyism lying at the bottom 
of a savage’s nature crops out unmistak- 
ably. Over a pair of stiff, straight boots— 
jacks, Bluchers, or raw-hides—an Indian 
is complacently and outrageously exult- 
ant. The cow-boy is discriminating and 
fastidious; he soars higher, and, what 
is better, really attains his aspiration. I 
am not travelled enough to say what the 
mode is everywhere among the drivers 
of cattle, but in Texas they really sur- 
pass the most ambitious conceptions of 
the modern Beau Brummel in the mat- 
ter of leather and prunella. There the 
cow-boy sets himself out like the jay in 
the fable, with as small and narrow and 
high-heeled a boot as ever the cavaliers 
who followed Rupert could boast, so 
small and so tightly pinching that it is 
only donned and endured on certain 
solemn occasions. You will not see these 
extraordinary foot-coverings if he is 
whipping up a caballo or caballada 
oe of horses following a “round- 

p”) or a remontha (bunch of saddle- 
rt Airy or if he has any other active 
work to do. The solemn occasion is com- 
monly when he enters town after a long 
absence on “the trail.” Nothing then 
can be allowed to dispense with the 
ceremony of boots; they must be worn, 
displayed, exulted in mightily and unc- 
tuously, as a monk exults in hair-cloth 
girdle. They are delectable things to 
the eyes of the nascent cow-boys, the 
novices of the trail. See how high they 
are! Look at the parti-colored laces in 
front! And listen to the conchas, the sil- 
ver ornaments outside the spur, as they 
jingle and ring to the broncho’s tread! 
This is indeed a glorious moment in his 
experience. But once out of town, and 
far from admiring eyes, off come these 
terrible tormentors, and a few miles out 
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of San Antonio you will meet your hero 
or martyr, as the case may be, with the 
beautiful boots hanging to his saddle, 
and his eye surveying them with a de- 
fiant satisfaction. The heels, I omitted 
to say, are the chief points of pride. No 
Athenian buskin could have stood so 
majestically high ; they lift a man sev- 
eral inches into the air of this poor 
world, and lend him a sort of moral 
loftiness. When, through over-much 
usage, they wear down on one side and 
the occupant stumbles and goes down, 
as may easily happen, what a fall and a 
humiliation is there, my friends! It is 
said that the audacious among “ bull- 
whackers” dance from this elevation, 
but only he can believe it who has seen 
them egging around in a doleful bolero. 
There is, I doubt not, a suitably musi- 
cal appellation for this foot-gear, but I 
have to confess myself ignorant of it. 
As for the boots themselves, I am quiet- 
ly convinced in my own mind that they 
are neither American nor Mexican, but 
pure, untarnished Castilian. They have 
their proper and venerable parentage in 
the boots of the stately hidalgos who 
came over with Cortez, or with the old 
friars who sought the seven cities of 
Ciboa. Unfortunately, Prescott and 
other historians have failed to record 
this peculiar tradition ; but that it is a 
fact you have only to see a native Texan 
mincing along in aristocratic agony and 
with a quaking heart of apprehension 
for that fickle, turnable heel. If it is 
not then clear to you that it was primi- 
tively made for those old courtiers of 
blood and ducats, in the days of the 
Spanish Inquisition, to prevent them 
from growing grossly fat and running 
away, I shall lose all faith in ocular tes- 
timony. It accompanied and expressed, 
no doubt, the contemporary taste in 
cultos in verse, and in sticking to it, as 
he so often does, particularly when it 
declines to come off at once, the cow-boy 
is only proving his affinity with the 
“ swells ” of a by-gone world. 
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A CREAM 


Old woman! old woman! why 
Fly up so high? 

Have be swept the cobwebs 
Off the sky ? 

No! no! I've been up 
This afternoon 


To brighten the teeth of 
“The Man in the Moon!’”” 


. / 

I made them so clean and glistening white, 

That he wont be afraid to show them to-night, 

A very difficult task it might seem, 

But I easily did it with Zonweiss Cream. 
ONWEISS 1s made from new materials, and is the most pure, agreeable and 

perfect dentifrice ever known.- Refined people everywhere use and praise it, 

SENATOR COGGESHALL: ‘* ye cheerfully recommend ZONWEISS, on 


account of its purity and eflica 
GRIGGs, eet of the Missouri State Dental Society, 


DR. 8. C, 
heartily recommends it. 
PRICE 35 CENTS. 
Sold by ail Druggicts and Fancy Goods Dealers, or sent by mail on receipt of price, 


vy JOHNSON & JOHNSON, Operative Chemists, 
23 Cedar Street, New York. 
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LADIES’ TAILOR. 


Autumn Season, 1887, 


NEW GOWNS, 
NEW COATS, 
NEW WRAPS, 
NEW HATS. 


The models of New Gowns, Coats, Wraps, 
etc., designed by the Messrs. Redfern for the 
Fall and Winter Seasons, are without doubt the 
4 most original and stylish ever conceived by 
them. The latest London and Paris novelties, 
prepared by their branches there, are constantly 
BZ being received, 


210 FIFTH AVENUE AND 1132 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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are exhibiting their early Fall importations of 
Rich Paris Novelties in 
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THE BEST 


; for 
WAS Ho A G C 0 M p 0 U kK D Street, Evening, and Bridal Costumes. 


EVER PUT BEFORE THE PUBLIC 


HAS WON UNIVERSAL FAVOR. 


should become acquainted with its utility and convent: Broadway and [ [th Stre et, 


ence for ALL CLEANING PURPOSES. 


It will be found as handy » ae - boudoir, for 
REMOVING STAINS from small articles, for BATHING Or 
CLEANING JEWELRY, etc., aS in the laundry or kitchen. Ne E WwW YO y K. 

NO GOOD LAUNDRESS WILL CARE TO BE WITHOUT IT 
AFTER A FAIR TRIAL. 

Sold by all first-class grocers, but see that SPURIOUS 
ARTICLES are not forced upon you. 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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A LEADING POINT observed by Messrs. Bailey, Banks 
& Biddle in designing pieces composed of Diamonds or 
other Precious Stones is to give every one the best per- 
manent value in his or her purchase by using stones of the 
finest quality and of maximum size within the limits of 
cost. The large and constant increase in the business 
of the house is the best evidence of appreciation. 


Orders from any part of the country receive prompt 





attention, and goods are freely submitted on approval. Every care is 
taken to consult the interest and convenience of all desiring to purchase, 


whatever may be the requirements or the limit of expense. 


BAILEY, BANKS & BIDDLE, m=ny, street, cor sm, 











A CERTAIN REMEDY 


For Indigestion, Acute and Atonic Dyspepsia, Chronic and Gas- 
tro-Intestinal Catarrh, Vomiting in Pregnancy, Cholera In- 
fantum, and in convalescence from Acute Diseases. 
































Over 5,000 Physicians have sent to us the most 
FLATTERING OPINIONS upon DIGESTY- 
LIN, as a REMEDY for all diseases arising 
from improper digestion. 
| It is not a secret remedy, but a scien- 
| tific preparation, the formula of which 

is plainly printed on each bottle. 

Its great DIGESTIVE POWER 

is created by a careful and 

proper treatment of the 
| ferments in manufacture. 
It is very agreeable to the 
taste, and acceptable to 
the most delicate 
stomach. 


It will positively 
CURE CHOLERA 
INFANTUM, Summer 
Complaints, and CHRONIC 
DIARRH@A, all of which are 
direct results of imperfect diges- 
tion. Give your children DIGESTY- 
LIN. One bottle may save a life. Not 
one case of death reported for the past year 
from above diseases where the patient had 
taken DIGESTYLIN. Ask your druggist for it. 
Price, $1.00. Large bottles. If he does not keep 
it, send one dollar to us and we will send you a bottle. 
Express prepaid. 





WM. F. KIDDER & CO., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 83 John Street, New York, 
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FACTS OF INTEREST TO ALL. 


Many intelligent people who are very par- 
ticular in the selection of only the purest 
food, and the best made fabrics, give very 
little thought to the kind of toilet soap which 
they use, overlooking the fact that impurities 
of soap are readily absorbed into the pores 
of the skin, producing roughness, chapping, 
and other injurious results. 

The cleansing properties of soap are deriv- 
ed from alkali which is a strong detersive 
liquid absorbed by the oils and other materials 
from which thesoapismade. Even though 
these materials be pure the utmost skill is re- 
quired to use the right proportion, for, iftoo 
little alkali is used the soap lathers poorly 
and will turn rancid, while, if too much alka- 
li is present, the skin of those using such a 
soap is sure to suffer, especially during the 
summer, when the heat opens the pores of 
the skin, and exposure to the sun and wind 


renders the face and hands very sensitive. 

As there is no simple test by which adul- 
terated soaps can be detected, the safe course 
is to purchase only those soaps which bear 
the name of a long established and reliable 
firm. Of the 103 varieties of scented and 
unscented toilet soaps which are made by 
CotcaTe & Co. the most popular is Cashmere 
Bouquet owing to the exceptional delicacy 
and refinement of its perfume, and its creamy 
lather which whitens and softens the skin. 

Thesale of CasHmERE Bouquet Toilet Soap 
for the past year exceeded the importations 
ofall toilet soaps from England, France, Ger- 
many, Italy and all other countries combin- 
ed, as shown by the official reports of the 
United States Treasury for 1886, 


CorcaTe & Co’s large Perfumery business 
situated where the firm first began business 
in New York, enables them to make the 
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most delicate perfumes for their Toilet Soaps, 
and 30 first awards from foreign and domes- 
tic exhibitions testify to their superiority. 

CorcaTEe & Co. are the oldest and largest 
manufacturers of toilet soaps in this country. 

Soaps bearing their name are distinguished 
by their attractive appearance, by their soft 
and creamy lather, and by the richness and 
delicacy of their perfume. 
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White, Exquisitely Perfumed, Pure 




















‘ESTABLISHED 1852 
OFFICES:COR FULTON &WILLIAMSSS 
NEW YORK; 


“ARTISTS 
) MATERIALS. 


a 
ZCI 


SKETCHING OUTFITS® 


OF ALLKINDS 














DRAWING PAPER CANVASBRUSHES O1bS8 MEDIUMS: 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS 


HOUSE PAINTERS COLORS 


Corresbondence invited-Catalogues.cf our different 
depattments To resbonsible barties. 


TUBE COLORS‘ WATER CLORS-CRAYONS IE 


FRESC CoLlRS- FINE VARNISHES |} 





COFFIN: DEVOE & Ce-176 RANDOLPH St: ChiC AGO} I 
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EDWIN C. BURT & C0. r 


Fine Shoes and Slippers 
For Ladies and Children 


Are the best goods made and the cheapest to buy 
anduse. Fit Perfectly, Easy on the Feet, Superior 
in Style, Cost no more _— any other 

Fine Sh 


Lining Stamop., 
HEN Cay, 
Cmca 
NEw yoR®. 
Sole Stamp, 


CAUTION.—Genuine have the full name of 
EDWIN C. BURT 


net on on pone and SOLE of each Shoe, and are 
For sale Hy leone retail shoe dealers in nearly every 
city throughout the United States and Canada. 


All widths of Lasts, any style of Shoe, 
Sole, Toe, or Heel, 


If. you cannot get our make of shoes from your 
a send address for directions how to procure 
“EDWIN Cc. BURT & CO., 
NEW YORK. 





W. L. DOUCLAS 
$3 SHOE. }.2 


The only $3. SEAMLESS 
Shoe in the world. 


Finest Calf, perfect fit, and 
warranted, Congress, But _ 
and Lace, all styles toe. < 
stylish and durable a s 
those costing $5 or $6. 

+ L. DOUGLAS 
$2.50 SHOE excels 
the $3 Shoes adver- 
tised by other 
firms. 


eames stamped on bottom of each A j 

Boys all wear the W. L. DOUGLAS $2 SHOE. 
If deh dealer does not keep them, send_your nameon 
o W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 


THE ae 





Sold on its merits. Guaranteed free from 
orse Motion. The only Two Wheeled 
vehicle that is ‘absolutely free from Horse 
dad for Fs ye circular ‘* How to 

direct fr anufacturer.”’ 


BRADLEY & CO, AYEACUEE My. Y- 











BUILDING oucrocs, so'Watten Steet, N. ¥: 





REMINGTON STANDARD TYPEWRITER. 


Attention is called to the increased excellence of this incomparable machine. 
WE GUARANTEE ITS SUPERIORITY. 


Buy it, with the privilege of returning it unbroken at any time within 
30 days, C. O. D., for full price paid, if not absolutely satisfactory in 


every respect. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER No. 2. 


ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET UPON APPLICATION. 


- 339 Broadway, New York. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


WE FURNISH THE FINEST GRADES OF LINEN PAPER AND TYPEWRITER 
SUPPLIES OF EVERY KIND. 











HOLD ARTICLES 
VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 


The ordinary glycerines of commerce are pro- 
duced from ANIMAL FATS, such as lard, 
tallow, and often grease, which is even more 
objectionable. The knowledge of this offensive 
fact prevents many persons from enjoying the 
benefits of glycerine. 

PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE 
GLYCERINE is produced from SWEET 
VEGETABLE OIL, and is of such extreme 
purity as will satisfy the most fastidious. 

It is bland to the taste, soothing to the mu- 

Ni Wi cous membrane, and healing to irritated sur- 
(corvarcnt=n.) faces of whatever kind. 
Cackagan ama the sesnutee  WEGETABLE GLYCERINE, whether for 


package, and this guarantee 


i. Chee od —_ i internal or external use, should be diluted with 


Vegetable origin. an equal bulk of water. It is put up in glass 
stopper toilet bottles, at 75c. and $1.25. 





If your druggist does not keep our VEGETABLE 
GLYCERINE, we will deliver it to your address, 
express prepaid, upon receipt of price, 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


IN- THESE- DEGENERATE: DAYS tythe Government toeecamnine 


into the extent of “FOOD ADULTERATION ” report: — 


1 Out of 20 samples of Ground Cloves examined, only ¢wo were pure. 
‘ Out of 8 samples of Ground Pepper examined, only ove was pure. 
Out of 10 samples of Mustard examined, none were pure. 
(SEE REPORT ON SPICES AND CONDIMENTS.) 


To exercise the 
1G r BEHOOUCS Z EUERY- HOUSEKEEPER greatest care in 
the selection of her SPICES and CONDIMENTS. Jn order to overcome the diffi- 
culty which at present exists, with regard to SECURING REALLY PURE 
MUSTARD AND SPICES, Messrs, 


(\arkeE.t Jdros. « Jdactmore, (1p. 


Proprietors of the Paca Steam Mustard and Spice Mills (established 1812), have 
prepared—expressly for the wants of the fine retail trade—a brand of Spices man- 
ufactured from the best materials and known as the “‘PuRITY BRAND.” 

Our newly-designed “Purity Spice Boxes” contain a quarter-pound each 
of our ‘Union Brand” (absolutely pure) Mustard and our “Purity Brand” ground 
Alispice, Cinnamon, Cloves, Ginger and Pepper, in handsomely-decorated dredge 
top square cans, the absolute purity of the contents being guaranteed by the sig- 
natures of the firm on each can—thus “Markell Bros.’”’ Sent by express, prepaid, 
to any address, upon receipt of $2.00. Address, MARKELL Bros., Baltimore, Md. 





A magnificent 6x14 inch 
panel Photo-Engraving 
of the figure hereon, without 
advertising matter, after Ser- 
voux’s famous painting (in 
the Corcoran Art Gallery, 
Washington,) of ‘The Vestal 
Tuccia,”’ sent free with each 
Purity Spice Box. Dupli- 
cates furnished at $1.00 each, 
Address: 


© MARKKLL @ 
® @ BROS.o0 


BAIGIMORE, MD. 

















These are Solid Facts: 


(BUT ARE FRESH EVERY MONTH.) 
NOTRE Dam, IND., Oct. 28, ’86. | PLymouTH, Mass., Dec. 27, ’84. 
Messrs. WooLricn & Co.: | We take pleasure in speaking 
* * Weuse a great deal of 'of our knowledge of the value 
RipGe’s Foon, as it gives per- Of RipGe’s Foop. One of my 
fect satisfaction. The weakest | Children, during the period of 
inal wee deat + * | teething, had dysentery for two 
Y aes tf il |months. He failed, till from 
ap oapesinines, tise | being very, very fleshy he was 
SISTER INFIRMARIAN, | like a skeleton, and could keep 
Notre Dame University. | nothing on his stomach. We 
J — on rae | had tried everything we knew in 
NEWTON, Mass., Mar. 29, ’86. | yain. Some one recommended 
Ihave beenan invalid 27years; | RrpGe’s Foon, and from the 
have been in need of some nour. | #eé of - using tt he began to 
Sold Everywhe,s ishment for a weak stomach. oo Po Pape pe ano 
FOUR SIZES ‘g “| | The past year have tried RIDGE’S | ildsen and adulle in conee of 
3B 65 125 1.75 Y aid || Foop and found it just what! stomach troubles, always with 
Z 0. be was needed, and would recom-| good results. My babe, nearly 
ONEVERY LABEL. C mend it to all invalids and aged | _ — - oo ot -~ lt 
= x * % alec’ | from birth, and it has kept him 
It is undoubtedly true ae ; ke ia Ae vonrnad perfectly well, using a greater 
that more children have been} the eleven Sn ag a vit ed | or less proportion of the food in 
successfully reared by the use}to the “Invalids’ Society,” to his milk, being all the regulator 
of Ridge’s Food than by the use} which I belong. | necessary during teething. 
of all the other foods combined, Mrs. C. F. RICKER. | Mrs. R. 8. DoveLass. 


eel gnadligs. leony eer Peas Send to Woolrich & Co., Palmer, Mass., for pamphlet, 
child, but take the food that has} titted, « Healthful Hints,’ sent FREE to any address. 
stood the test of time. Mention SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 




















ALWAYS 
CE MER TT 
READY 


See ae ee H j : ake) 
cB Glue ; has four times the strength. 0 eating, LIVE 
These Glues are used in the Smithsonian Institute at Washington 

for all its works of mounting specimens, by the Government Arse= THOU 
nals and Department Buildings, by the Pullman Palace Car Co., R L Wi if 
Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Co., and by thousands of first- ff Fr iE ra 
class manufacturers and mechanics throughout the world, for all [& AGE Si 
kinds of fine work. 


$ eS 

Pronounced STRONGEST ADHESIVE KNOWN. ! 2 S] ee 
Sold in tin cans for mechanics and amateurs, and in bottles for NY : UE | 
family use. I 9 ACIo GL } 

The total quantity sold between Jan., 1880 and 1897, in all parts of ) FAWARD.R es iN THE House 
the world amounted to over Forty-Seven Million bottles. | pi 

Don’t be cajoled into buying the various Liquid Glues which are ; | co FOR RING 
being put on the market; some with high-sounding names; others are. 2 i , Rep oy 
imitating our trade marks and name as near as they dare; their only : R 
cry is: * Just as good as LePage’s,” It is the best recommendation <= y, FURNITURE 
that the RUSSIA CEMENT CO. could have of the merits of their : : - ? 
glues. Labels of our CANS are black and yellow; BOTTLES, red, GLASS, 
yellow, green and black, with a line of blue. ‘ NY CH ANE 

We have just commenced manufacturing our NES i Zuni \vo 7, ‘ 
PATENT CAN—which has the following advantages: “st B Rosita 
The top can be turned on or off readily by the fingers— EATHE ; 
each Can has brush fastened to the inside of cover, and 2 DCO. (\ Music eR 
a wiper to take off superfluous glue. This arrangement | a EN 

; 2 ene d f ; NSTRUMENTY 

enables the amateur or artisan to carry a small can in S =| 
the pocket ready for immediate use, without danger o - 
soiling from brush or can, The NEW PATENT CAN ‘ ’ — 
is in 3 sizes:—Half-pint, gill, and half-gill.—Regular 8§ | ust A Ehsaan pe !T ISUNEQUALLED. 
Cans, pint, quart, 2-guart, and gallon, Bottles same CEE [a shy’ 
sizes as heretofore, 1 02. and 2 02, Sample by mail 20 cents (stamps). Mention this Journal. 


Be sure and get the GENUINE LePAGE’S, & 
ONLY BY THE tales 27 ms 


RUSSIA CEMENT CO., - Gloucester, Mass. bite rEe tKSS. 
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RESTORATIVE WINE OF COCA. 


For N 


Yervous Prostration, Brain Exhaustion, Neurasthenia, and alt 


forms of Mental and Physical Debility. 


The following letter was sent by a gentleman in Boston to a friend, who kindly permitted us to useit. It 


is dated at Boston, August 8th, 1887: 


«T have to thank you kindly for the three bottles of the Restorative Wine of Coca which you sent me. 


I can recommend it 


most highly. I sent my doctor one of the bottles you sent me, and he said he would be careful about recommending any other 


brand. 


a glass, and we went to Uld Orchard and spent Saturday and Sunday. 
’s Coca Wine, and now has a case in Sanford which he does not know what to do with, owing to its violent effect. 


I have just returned from the mill, where I carried a bottle, and one of my fellow directors not feeling well, I gave him 


It seems he had been using 


We finished one bottle. 
I am feel- 


ing 80 much better now, that I do not know when I shall need any more, but thank you very kindly.” 


We do not 


give the gentleman’s name, as we have not yet gained his permission to do so. 


For Sale by Druggists generally. 


THURBER, WHYLAND & CO., ~ 


NEW YORK. 





GREATANERICAN G To LADI ews 


“Cre: atest inducements ever of. 
fered. Now’s your time to get 
up orders for our celebrated 
Teas and Coffees, <nd secure 
GomMPANY a be autiful Gold Band or Moss 

Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
Gold Band Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass L amp, 
cr We bster’ s Dictionary. For full partic ulars address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 
P. O. Box 289. 81 and 83 Vesey St., New York. 


YOU HAVE DOUBTLESS TRIED 


WILBUR’S GOCOA:THETA 


THEN WHY NOT TRY 
WILBUR’S BAKING CHOCOLATE, 
CARACAS CHOCOLATE, 


BREAKFAST COCOA, 
other preparati 
___ Fi. 0. WILBUR & sons, Chocolate Manuf'r’ * -» Philadelphia, Pa. 





MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


Lrrse © 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 








Package of Fronefield’s Cattle Powder for 
Horses, Cattle, and Poultry. The best made. 
FRONEFIELD, 346 Dillwyn St., Philad’a, Pa. 


FREE 
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F you will feed your Baby 








2 upon 


ARNRICK’S 


S otuste Hoop 


and nothing else, during the Summer 
season, there will be no danger of 


STOMACH AND BOWEL AILMENTS 





Suet 


INFANTS and CHILDREN 


For Mothers, Invalids, Dyspep- 
tics, and Aged People, 





THE ONLY FOOD that digests as easily as 
— milk, and agrees with all infants and 
¢ ren. 


THE ONLY FOOD that thoroughly nouriehes 
the child, without the addition of cow’s milk 


THE ONLY FOOD that removes from in- 
fancy all necess_ty, danger, and annoyance of 
a wet nurse. 





OR 


CHOLERA INFANTUM. 





These affections are caused principally 
from the use of cow’s milk, and. pre- 
pared foods containing raw starch and 


malt sugars. 
o ® 9 9o 


® oO oOo 9 D9 


IF TAKEN BY MOTHERS onceor twice a 
day, the quantity of milk _ be increased 
and quality at once improv 


IF THE CHILD IS RESTLESS change 
partially from nursing to SOLUBLE FOO. 

DR. STUTZER, Food Analyst for 
Rhenish Prussia, says: ‘‘ CARNRICK’S 
SOLUBLE FOOD is the best of all 
the foods I have ever examined.” 

“OUR BABY’S FIRST AND SECOND 
YEARS,” by Manion HarLanp, book of 64 
pages, giving careful instructions for bringing 
up the little ones, sent free by 


REED & CARNRICKH, N. Y. 




















7EREALINE FLAKES, added to flour 
in making pie-crust, will save one- 
half the butter or lard usually needed 
for shortening. 


‘‘Pie-crust, in which CEREALINE FLAKES are 
, é BS aig 
mixed with flour, needs less shortening.’’—ELiza 
R. PARKER. 


‘* Pastry in which CEREALINE is used is much 
more flaky, and I especially value its use for 
dumplings or boiled crust of any kind.’’—Catu- 
ERINE OWEN, 

‘*Pie-crust is rendered as flaky with half the 

ordinary amount of butter when CEREALINE is used, as is rich puff paste 
without it.”—CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 


‘©CEREALINE FLakes” for sale by all grocers at twenty cents a package, 





THE F. SCHUMACHER MILLING CO., 


AKRON, OHIO, 


Is prepared to furnish ROLLED AVENA from the best 
White Oats. 











OATMEAL, ROLLED AND CRACKED WHEAT, 
PARCHED FARINOSE, FARINA. 








For INFANTS and INVALIDS ° 


THE MOST PALATABLE FOOD! 

THE MOST NUTRITIOUS FOOD! 

THE MOST DIGESTIBLE FOOD! 

THE MOST ECONOMICAL FOOD! 

25cy 50cy $1.—At Druggists.— Illustrated Pamphlet free. E calorie a porlogstiocnmesn — 
Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt, ORIGINAL PACKAGES. 




















RELIEF FOR THE EYES OF NIGHT WORKERS. 


<THE —<s> 


ROYAL ARGAND BURNER 


a Om Of. 
GIVES A LIGHT OF 65 CANDLE POWER. 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE. CANNOT EXPLODE. 


AUTOMATIC EXTINGUISHER. 


This remarkable burner far excels any lamp or burner here- 
ont invented, in steadiness, brilliancy and softness of its 

ght. 

It gives an absolutely WHITE LIGHT, and can be used 
on any ordinary lamp you may have in your house. 

It does away with all evil effects of night work upon the eyes, 
and will do more than any medicine to restore over-taxed 
eyesight. 

One Editor writes: “I have worked by it constantly till 
very late at night, and the trouble I formerly had with my eyes 
has entirely disappeared since I have been using it.” 

Many ladies have said it is the only light by which they can 
sew on black cloth, as well by night as br day. 

Doctors certify that it is the only light by which they can 
safely perform surgical operations and make medical examin- 
ations at night. 


Equals Gas for Lighting Churches, Halls, and Factories. 
Burner and chimney sent free of charge to any part of the 
country for %1.25. 
NEW YORK BRASS COMPANY, 
la Barclay Street, NEW YORK CITY, 
51 & 53 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
8 Snowhill, London, E. C., ENGLAND. 


Patent Panelled Metal Ceilings 


Stop and consider the advisability of using a new 
material instead of plaster. 
D U RAB LE Will not stain, crack, or fall off 
« like plaster. No amount of jarring 
or wetting will take it off. 
FI RP E P iad oOo F Will not shrink, warp, or 
_ = burn like wood. Will effect- 
ually check conflagration. 
LI G Li T The weight, only one-sixth the weight of 
« plaster. <A large item in estimating neces- 
sary strength of timbers for large spans, such as churches, 
halls, and stores. 


& val E A P Plain ceilings cost but little more than 
« plaster. Ornamental designs, no more 
than panelled wood or frescoed plaster. 


ORNAMENTAL. tatiy‘titvea and cross. 


ribbed, or plain, smooth cold-rolled, giving effect of woven 
texture or polished wood. The mouldings and rosettes in 
bas relief. All can be painted in colors or bronzes to suit. 


CEI LI N G Can be put up over old broken 


plaster or wood as easily as on new 
work, causing very little muss or dirt. Very valuable in 
case of buildings damaged by fire. 


A. NORTHROP & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Also Manufacturers of NORTHROP'S PATENT CAP-SEAM ROOF- 
INGS and Crimped and Fluted /ron Weather-boarding. 
New York Branch Office, No. 54 East 23d Street, 
J. N. HINMAN, MANAGER. 
Chicago Branch Office, Nos. 105 & 107 La Salle Street, 


CLAYTON JOHNSON, AGENT. ; 
Send for circulars, photographs, and price-lists, Sree. 





Beautiful New Up=- 
right Piano, Rose- 
wood Case, only $165. 
New Organs only 
360. Greatest Bar- 
gains Ever Offered. 
Established 28 years. ~ 
For Catalogues, address 


Gem Pranoand Organ Co, 4am 
Washington, N.J., U.S.A. ~ 


US VROOM & FOWLER’S Military 


Shaving Soap, 12 Gold St., N. Y. 
R. M. LAMBIE 
Fy eM All Kinds ot 
BOOK HOLDERS. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 
The Most Perfect Dict'ry Holder. 
39 EAST 19TH ST,, NEW YORK, 











F. SKELTON, 
1325 Broadway, bet. 34th and 35th Sts., west side, N.Y. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


AWNINGS, TENTS AND FLAGS, 


A NEW STYLE OF VENTILATING AWNING. 
Imported and Domestic Canvas and Bunting for Sale. 
Political Banners, Transparencies, Ete. 
Canopies, Dancing Crash, Camp Chairs and Vienna Bent 


Wood Dining Chairs, Round, Extension and Folding Tables, 
Parlor Screens, and Portable Hat Racks to let. 


INVITATIONS DELIVERED. MEN TO CALL CARRIAGES IN LIVERY. 
Telephone Call, 890 39th. The Trade Supplied. 


PAULINE ART POTTERY 


LIMOGES AND FINE UNDER-GLAZE WARE, 
157 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 





No. 





THE BANK AND OFFICE 
FURNITURE made and 
supplied by the ROBERT 
MITCHELL FURNITURE 
CO. is remarkable for mod- 
erate cost, excellence of ma- 
terials, richness, and original- 
ity of designs. 


For fine illustrated catalogue send 
6c. in stamps (cost of postage) to THE 
RoBerT MITCHELL FURNITURE Co., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

















THE ‘MOST MERLE Bs OF PENS. 


ie Ravtite numbers, 303,404,604, ana Ladies Pen,N°770, 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





ENGRAVED 


MARRIAGE INVITATIONS 


—AND— 


CALLING CARDS. 


FINE STATIONERY. 


Address Dies, Ciphers, Monograms, Crests, and Coats-of-Arms. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


lucent: STATIONERS 


—AND— 
ENGRAVERS, 

1110 WALNUT, PHILADELPHIA. 
Established in 1816, and in continuous operation to this date. 


GEO. MATHER’S SONS, 


60 John Street, New York, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BLACK and COLORED PRINTING INKS, YARNISHES, &. 
Wood Cut, Book, Job, News and Extra News, Lithograp. shic 
Plate Printing, Artotype, Photogravure and Helioty pe Ink. 

ART PUBLICATIONS PRINTED WITH 
Geo. Mather’s Sons’ Fine Wood Cut Ink. 

D,. APPLETON & CO.’8 E. BARTHOLOMEW’S 
Picturesque America, American Art Printer. 
Picturesque Europe. Am. Tract SOCIETY’S 
Picturesque Palestine. Illus’d Christian Weekly. 

, Art Pus. Co.’s (Toronto) 

HARPER BROTHERS Picturesque Canada, 
Ancient Mariner. PICTURESQUE ATLAS PUB.CO.’S 
Pastoral Days. Picturesque Australia. 

As well as many other fine Pictorial Works. 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE is printed with our Ink. 
The 
“Champion” 
Keyless 
Deedor 
atreasure 
Boxes, 12 
lM sizes, are cheap- 
er and morecon- 
venient for many 
purposes than a 
safe. 
The 
“Champion” 
——————— Keyless 

Locks are now made for Drawer, Chest, Closet, Box, Safe, 

and even for Office Doors. They outlast the best made Keyed 

Locks, and afford the security of a Safe with greater conven- 

ience than a key. The finish and con- 7" 

struction are excellent, and prices reason- 

able. If not kept by nearest responsible [i 

dealer, we will forward sample Box or 

Lock, on receipt of price. Applicants who 

send us 2c, stamp for our Illus. Cat. 

will receive with it wage! ‘2 steel pocket 

tool, acceptable to all 


MILLER LOCK CO,, 823 Cherry St., Philadelphia, "Pas Manufacturers, 
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New and Elegant Stationery 


IN THE LATEST STYLES AND PATTERNS. 


SOCIAL AND MARRIAGE INVITATIONS, 
VISITING CARDS TASTEFULLY ENGRAVED, 
MONOGRAMS, CRESTS, AND COATS-OF-ARMS, 
FINE LEATHER CARD-CASES AND PORTFOLIOS, 
LADIES’ POCKET-BOOKS AND VISITING-BOOKS. 


eAf SPECIALTY is made of mail orders, 

to which prompt and careful attention 
is given. A book of sample writing papers, 
styles of monograms, etc., mailed upon 
application. Visitors to the city cordially 
welcome to examine our stock. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743 & 745 Broadway, 
New York. 


INDELIBLE INK. 
Ciabronyenpeeded, Pate 
Years. Supe- 
Rec’d 


STATIONERY DEPARTMENT, 





THE 
OLDEST. 
THE 
BEST. 


popular for decorative work on linen. 
Centennial Medat & Diploma. Sold everywhere. 





rior and 





INVITATIONS, 
I ) | NG ano VISITING CARDS, 
Fine Correspondence Stationery 
ELEGANT STYLEs. ios PRICES, 
8. D. Childs. & Co..Chicago. Il. 





PRINT YOUR OWN CARDS! 
Press, $3.00. Circular size, $8.00. Newspaper 
size, $44.00. Type-setting easy, printed directions. 
Send two stamps for List of Tesses, Type, Cards, 
etc., to factory. KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 





NGRAVWED CARDS BY MAIL 
Our Engraving Department offers unequalled facilities 

tor Wedding and Visiting Cards. Engraved plate and 50 

cards $1.00, including poste age Send for sample sheet, 


Leading Stationers, of, Arch ORKING, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Bigelow Carpet Co. 


ORIGINAL POWER-LOOM MANUFACTURERS OF 


@uiumton # Brusseus 
CARPETS. 


The Carpets made by this Company have received 
the highest award wherever exhibited, including Gold 
Medals at the Paris Exposition, 1878, and at the Cen- 
tennial, 1876. 

Their deserved reputation for excellence of fabric, 
richness and durability of color, novelty and beauty of 
design, has led to frequent infringements and inferior 
goods have often been palmed off in their stead. For 
the protection of the public, the Company has adopted 
as a trade-mark the word ** BIGELOW,” which will 
be woven (at every repeat of the pattern) in white cap- 
itals into the back of the fabric. 

Customers will therefore have merely to examine 
the back of a carpet to be certain that they are getting 
the genuine Bigelow Wiltons or Body Brussels. 


These Goods can be obtained from 
all first-class dealers. 








to the diagonal E cloth (which our patents 
cover exclusively) the Corset requires no breaking in. 
FITS PERFECTLY ; ite Wank, 
Meney returned by seller after 10 days wear, if not found the most 
PERFECT-FITTING, HEALTHFUL and COMFORTABLE Corset 
ever worn. See that Yatisi stamp is on inside of Corset. Sold by all 
first-class dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, $1.85 and upwards. 


CROTTY BROS., CHICACO, ILL. 


| a | ae | 
YIELDS to EVERY MOVEMENT of the WEARER, 


LADIES 


NOW WEAR THE 


Dale! 


CORSET. 


Comfortable, Elegant, Perfectly Healthful, and the 
Most Durable known to the trade. 


Double Bone! Double Seam! Double Steel! 


ONE DOLLAR. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


New_York Office and Warerooms: 
and 17 Mercer Street. 


Bortree Mie. Co., Jackson, Mich. 
Dr. WARNER’S Health Underwear, 


MADE OF TWO QUALITIES, 
Selected CAMEL’S HAIR and 
Pure NATURAL WOOL. 


\\ 


i i 





Five Reasons for Wearing the Health Underwear, 


1st. Camel’s Hair and Wool are twice as warm 
as the same weight of Cotton or Linen. 
2d. They protect the body against excessive 
heat and against drafts and sudden changes of 
temperature. 
3d. They are an important protection against 
colds, catarrh, consumption, neuralgia, rheuma- 
tism and malaria. 
4th. They cannot crock, fade or poison the skin, 
asthey are natural colors and contain no dyes. 
Eth. The Camei’s Hair is warranted to wash 
without shrinking. 
Manufactured in all styles of Gentlemen’s, La- 
dies’ and Children’s Underwear and Night Shirts, 
FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS, 
Catalogue with Prices sent on application. 


WARNER BROS., 359 Broadway, N. Y. 








ANTED Ladies and Misses to do Crochet Work at 
home, city or country, ng Oe 
WESTERN LACE MFG. CO., 
218 STaTE St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








See that the words ** Velutina Wear Guaranteed #? aro stamped on the selvage. 


Exact imitation of Lyons Silk Velvet. _ 
POINTS. 4 It is not a Velveteen, but supersedes any Velveteen ever made. 
A new Velvet Pile Fabric never seen in America. 
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WRITING-MACHINES 36 




















eer ra i ert 
IT STANDS AT THE HEAD. 
YUH No. 2 CALIGRAPH is the only double-case 
Writing Machine that produces each letter by a 
single finger stroke, and thus fully economizes time 
and labor. 

15,000 CALIGRAPHS are in daily use, and are 
becoming immensely popular for their Durability, 
Speed, and Manifolding ability. 

We publish 400 letters from prominent men and firms which 
are convincing. 

For book of references and specimens of work, address 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 








Waterman’s 


Ideal Fountain Pen. 

















“I write almost exclusively with 






them, and have no fault to find 





with them. The ink flows freely, 






’ 


and they do not dirty the fingers.’ 





—Mr. Henry Lasoucuere, M.P., 
Editor London 7ruth. 












“TAFATE R MAN 











See advertisements in previous numbers, 






You can have your choice of over 50 sizes and styles. 







It is warranted (uxconditionadly) and guaranteed to 
meet all the requirements, or the money will be refunded. 







Send for illustrated price-list, with testimonials. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Mention Scripner’s MAGAZINE. 

L. E. WATERMAN, Sole M’fr 


155 Broadway, New York. 


The Ideal Pocket, for pens and pencils. Price 
of pocket : nickel, 15 cents; with leather cover, 30cents. 
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New York Office, No. 237 Broadway. 
Writing thoroughly taught 


HORTHAN by mali or personally 


ituations procured 4l! pupils when competent, 
end for circular, We Oe CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. ¥. 


YPE WRITER new or second-hand, 





any make, bought, 
sold or exchanged on most liberal terms. 
Good machines for sale at half first cost. 
National Type-Writer Exchange, 165 LaSalle St. Chicago. 





Pen. 


ne 









The Automatic Shading 


oO N 
sane ee 


Makes a Shaded Mark of Two Colors at a 
Single Stroke. Sample set of three sizes by mail, 
$1.00. Cireular and sample writing FREE. 


VoTiwe vn 
OLS MEP 















200,000th Copy JUST ISSUED. 


The Manual of Phonography, by Benn Pitman 

and Jerome B. Howard. A perfect Self-Instructor 

in Phonetic Short-hand. Sold by booksellers, or 
The Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati, O« 





Type, Presses and Printers’ Requisites. 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 
Printers’ and Engravers’ Warehouse, 
16 and 18 Dutch, cor. Fulton St., N. Y. 


SE 
STYLO AND FOUNTAIN PENS. 


Send for Circular and Price-List. 
J. ULLRICH & CO., 106 Liberty St., N. Y. 


VIEWS Souvenir Albums of American Scenery, Cities, etc. 
. List free. A. WITTEMANN, 58, Reade St., N. Y 














+ 





Engravers’ Turkey Boxwood, etc. - Machinists’ Pattern Letters. 








$8.00. THE WORLD TYPE-WRITER. $8.00. 


RAPID, 
SIMPLE, 
DURABLE. 


REQUIRES 
NO 
EXPERIENCE. 


DOES THE WORK OF A MACHINE COSTING TEN TIMES ITS PRICE. 
GEO. BECKER & CO., Sole Agents, 30 Great Jones St., N. Y. 


Send for Circular, 









THE ONLY 
PRACTICAL AND 
CHEAP 
TYPE WRITER. 


CAN BE 
OPERATED 
AT ONCE. 
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PRICE, INCLUDING TWO STYLES OF TYPE, $100.00. 


The only Typewriter awarded a Gold Medal at New Orleans Exposition. 


ADVANTAGES: 
Speed, Perfect Alignment, Uniform Impression, Changeable Type, Durability, etc. 





Unprecedented Success, Already over 4,000 in use. Every machine guaranteed. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 75 & 77 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 


te" Send for Descriptive Circular and Price-Lisi. 








THOUSANDS OF THE BEST = 
G O L D THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO. 
WATCH : = con Rami 

: Boston, Denver, Col. ete, ete. 








EVER MADE ARE SELLINC IN OUR 


CO-OPERATIVE CLUBS 
THIS IS THE BEST, CHEAPEST, MOST CONVENIENT 


And only Co-operative System of selling watches. The watches are 
American Lever ‘Stem Winders, containing every essential to ceed 
and durability, and have, in addition, 
found in noother watch, They are absolutely the only Dust and pee 
proof Movements made in the World, and are jeweled throughout with 
GENUINE RUBIES. The Patent Stem Wind and Set is the 
strongest and simplest made. They are fully equal for appear- 
ance, accuracy, durability and service, to any $75 Watch. 
Our Co-operative Club System brings them within the reach of every one. 
We want an active, responsible representative in every city and town. 
Heavy profits guaranteed on limited investment. Write for full particulars 


IMMEDIATELY. 


THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO. 


P.O. Box 928. PHILADELPHIA, PA: 


REFERENCES :—Keystone National Bank; The City Trust, Safe Deposit 
and Surety Co., or any Commercial Agency, 
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308 & 310 WALNUT ST 


Cash Capital, - 
Reserve for Re- Insurance and all other claims, 
Surplus over all Liabilities, 


+. ge 











EET, PHILADELPHIA. 


$500,000 00 
1,248,984 44 
. 552, 874 22 


. . . . . . . . 





Total Assets Secmihee 3ist, 1886, - 


23 301 858 6G. 





* 

THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
HOME DEPARTMENT, 308 and310 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
EASTERN DEPARTMENT, FRAME & HARE, New York. 
CENTRAL DEPARTMENT, EGLINTON FRANCIS, Cincinnati. 


RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 


J. B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, Cuas. E. BLIVEN, Chicago. 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT, Brown, CRAIG &Co., San Francisco. 
S. W. DEPARTMENT, DARGAN & TREZEVANT, Dallas, Texas. 





Ea quirable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Capital eee, . e #&2,000,000 
Paid in (Cash), E aed 
~ 4 6 per cent. running ten years, and based ex- 
clusive x upon Western Farm Mortgages, held in trust 
he American Loan and Trust Company of New 
York for the benefit of the bondholders. Their safety, 
time to run, and rate of interest make _— the most 
desirable investment now offered. 
Guaranteed Farm Mortgages. 
hese a 

NEW YORK, 208 B’wa: 
BOSTON, 28 Court St, 

SEND FO 


a em | PULLMAN CAR LINE 
MONON ROUTE | Onenan, , anindiiie, 
’ ’ Indianapolis & Cincinnati 


es 
The connecting link between the Summer Cities of the Northw est 
and Winter Resorts of FLORIDA. Send for a ‘‘ Guide. 


£. 0. McCormick, Gen, Pass’r Agent,Adams Exp. Building, Chicago. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT 


ON 
MESSRS. BARING BROTHERS & CoO., 
—— ISSUED BY —— 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CoO., 


Nassau St., corner of Wall, New York City. 


Jarvis-Conklin 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO.., 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 
Capital Paid-up.................. 91,009, 00> 
paar: tee 100,0 
Reserve Liability ................ 1,0002000. 
Offers its 6 Per Cent. Debenture Bonds of $500, 
$1,000 and $5,000, running ten years, to Trus- 
tees, Guardians, and Individual Invest. 
ors. Secured by First Mortgages on Real Estate worth 
three times the amount of the loan, and held by the 
Mercantile Trust Company of New York, 
Trustee. Secured also by the entire paid-up capital 
of $1,000,000. 

It also offers GUARANTEED SIX PER 
CENT. first mortgages on Kansas City business pro- 
perty and improved farms in KANSAS and MISSO 

Call at office, or write for full particulars to 
JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTCACE TRUST CO., 

239 Broadway, New York, 
27 Custom House Street, . Providence, R. I. 
144 South 4th Street,- + + Philadelphia, Pa. 
95 Gresham Street, - + + London, England. 


HILADA. 4th St. 
ab: KANSAS inv ith “& Del.St. 
PAMPH 




















MANHATTAN 2 BONDS 


ARE IN DEMAND; BECAUSE, 


ist. They pay 5 per cent. interest. 

2d. They are full paid in ten years, 

3d. Their value is guaranteed, not estimated, 

4th. They are non-taxable. 

5th. They are protected by the government, 

6th. They have advantages over a 4 per cent. 
Government Bond. In that for a $10,000 Govern- 
ment Bond, you must pay $12,900 cash down, and 
for a 10-20 Manhattan Bond of $10,000, you pay 
$753.90, and agree to pay the same amount in nine 
equal annual installments. 

7th. The payments are discontinued in case of 
your death, and the face of the bond, with dividends, 
are paid to your estate at once. 

8th. The deposits are NOT SUBJECT TO FOR- 


FEITURE. (See Bond.) 
9th. They are issued in sums of $1,000 to 
$30,000. 


10th. They are within the reach of all. 
Write for statement and circulars. 
Give nearest age. 


156 & 158 Broadway, New York. 
PENN MUTUALLIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADA. 
Nos. 921 and 923 Chestnut Street. 








Tacs kciawcedventiennoveuecdsvaaed $11,422,615.61 
EG as nkhctasnanaraincesacetdaes 2} 287,427.01 
“A SOLID policy SOLID company isa SOLID com- 





fort in any situation of life.” 





ESTABLISHED 1853. 


HOWSON & SONS 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


AND SOLICITORS OF PATENTS 
119 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Branch: 915 F Street, Washington, D. C. 














subscribers already! Why not make it illi 
mae 400; 0 00 To introduce it into a million pri hy we offer the | PHILADELPHIA 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


AND PRACTICAL HOUSEKEEPER 
now to January 1888 onths, Silver 
om y 20854 arnt ONLY 1) GENTS “= 


balance of this year, on receipt of 1@> 


aa pare on 4 oot the coming, erason, the most f; I 
opular and best known writers erica to write lustrati 
expressly for our columns, original copyrighted matter. iva, most vases pet - 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, _//; ly | i 
Josiah Allen’s Wife, 1 § 

Mary J. Holmes, 

Marion Harland, 

Rose Terry Cooke, 

Louisa M. Alcott, 

Will Carleton, 

Robert J. Burdette 
HarrietPrescottSpofford, 

Christine TerhuneHerrick 


¢2~ Instructive articles on ** How to Ape 
Reh Well in Society,” ** How to Talk 
ell and Improve your Grammur.” / 

‘6‘The Tea Table and how to make it at-, 
tractive.” Accompanying the recipes will 
be remarks upon pretty table adjuncts, 
methods of serving and waiting, garnish- 
ing, table manners and etiquette. 

**Dainties and Desserts.’ How to 

repare delicacies suitable for afternoon 

eas, or small evening companies, that 
are not too expensive. 

*Scribler’s Letters to Gustavus.” a 
rich feast of wit, humor, and keen satire, to 
be read to husbands. By Mrs. Emma C. 

HEWITT. 

Exiza R. PARKER, papers on Recep- 
tions and Suppers. 

A Series of Stories for Girls. Hints on Dress, 
Etiquette, How to Entertain, &c. Mrs. Lambert's 
Fashion Letters, with Answers to Correspondents. 
“How to Dress Well and Economically.” 

**Mother’s Corner,’’ ‘Artistic Needle- 
work,?? and ** Flower’? Departments are all 
Special Features. Finely Illustrated. 

‘*How Women Can Make Money.” By Exits 
Ropman CHURCH. 

“Talks with Mothers.’? By eminent physicians. 
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PARKER'S 


With it you can stamp more than 


PATTERNS 





STAMPIN 
OUTFIT 


Exceeds in value all other outfits, 


$1.00. 








This outfit contains book teaching every known method 
ofstamping, = 25 cents; Box Best Powder and Pad, 15 cts. ; 
Materials for Indellible Stamping on Plush, Felt, etc., 15cts.; Mate- 
terials and Instruction for Parker’s New Method (copy- 


righted), No Paint, No Powder, No Daub, 50 cents; 


Sent anywhere by mail, prepaid. 


New 1888 Catalogue (showing all the new stamping pat- 
terns), 10 cents; and Illustrated Wholesale Price List 
of Embroidery Materials, Infant's Wardrobes, Corsets, Jewelry, 
and everything ladies need 


aa SAVE MONEY BY BUYING AT WHOLESALE. ~ew 


PARKER'S LAST INVENTION. 


A SET OF DESIGNING PATTERNS.— With this set 
any one can design thousands of beautiful pieces for Embroidery, 
Tinsel Work, Painting,etc. No experience needed—a child 
can do it. An Illustrated Book shows how to make patterns 
to fill any space; all the flowers used in embroidery represented. 
Every one who does stamping wants a set, which e: 
had only with this outfit. This outfit also contains 
TWO H DBED or more Stamping Patterns 
ready for use. The following being only a partial list:— 


COUPON FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


‘plasher Design, 22 in., 50 cents: Roses, 12 in., and Daisies, 
12 in., for scarf or tidies, 25 cents each; Wide Tinsel Design, 12 in., 
25 cents; Strips of Scallops for Flannels, wide and narrow, 30 cts. ; 
Braiding Patterns 10 cts. ; Splash! Splash!**@ood Ni hi,” and 
**Good Morning,” for pillow shams, two fine outline designs 
for tidies, 6x8, 50 cts.; Tray Cloth Set, 50 cts.; Teapot, Sugar, 
Cream, Cup and Saucer, etc. ; Pond Lilies, 9x12, 25 cts.;2 Alphabets, 
$1.00 ; 2Sets Numbers, 30 cts. ; Patterns of Golden Rod, Sumac, Dais- 





ies, Roses, &c., Tinseland Outline Patterns, Disks, Crescents, &c. 


THE MODERN PRISCILLA, | YEAR. 


In addition to all these and many other patterns we enclose a 
Coupon ¢ 
selection chosen from our catalogue. 


fanc 
for $1 worth of patterns of your own | journal in America), by arrangement with the publishe 
also be sent free for one year. 
The Great Value of this Outfit is in Good Useful Patterns. 


The Modern Priscilla (the only practical 


work 
rs, will 


T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass. 





THE MODERN PRISCILLA, 
Published monthly, at 50cts. per year. 
Descriptions of new fancy work appear 

every month; 
ting or crocheting carefully corrected. 
Everything beautifully illustrated. 
Eva M. Niles says: 
think your paper a little gem.” 
Club. 
ments!! Send stamp for pre- 


Miss 
up a 
mium list. 


a year, or 5 for $1. 
and have your own free. Address, 


Priscilla Publishing Co., Lynn, Mass. 


Devoted exclusively to a 
LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 


SAVE MONEY. 


Embroidery Material, Infant’s Goods, 
Kid Gloves, Corsets, Laces, Ruchings, 
etc., at WHOLESALE PRICES. 

Sent anywhere by mail, 
POSTAGE ALWAYS PREPAID. 

25 Skeins Embroidery Silk, 11 cents. 
Box of Waste Embroidery Silk, worth 
40 cents, for only 21 cents. Felt Tidies, 
all stamped,10cents. Linen Splashers, 
all stamped, 18cts. Felt Table Scarfs, 
18x50, all stamped, 48 cents. Ball Tin- 
sel, 8 cents. 

T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass 


alldirections for knit- 


“ I 
Get 
Great Induce- 


Club rate is now 25 cts. 
Get 4 subscribers 








SAVE MONEY 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


of us. Notice these low prices as samples of what we 
offer. Ordinary Color Tube Paints 6 cents. Artists 
Bristle Brushes fine quality only 5 cents. Double 
Beaded Brass Placques 8 in. only 25 cents. Extra 
Quality Prepared Canvasses on frames 10x14, 25 cents. 





English 


INDIGO. 


Moist Color 


Remember we keep everything needed by Artists’ 
and Amatuers and guarantee our prices to be as low 
if not lower than any other dealer. Full Priced 
Illustrated Catalogue free by mail on applica- 
tion. Address EDMANDS ART SUPPLY STORE, 
No. 12 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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BRIGGS’ 


ADJUSTABLE CHAIR. 


Simple and comfortable, for use in sewing 
room or at piano or organ. 

Catalogue of chairs and piano stools on appli- 
cation. Dealers please send business card. 


JOSHUA BRIGGS, Peterboro, N. H. 





A. H. ANDREws & Co., 


Manufacturers of 


Fine fommercial Furniture 


BANK, OFFICE, AND LIBRARY FITTINGS, 
Office Desks, 
(200 Kinds,) 
Revolving Chairs, 
Library Tables, 
Bank Counters, 
Screens and Railings of best kiln-dried Lumber. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


686 BRoapWAY, N. Y. Ciry. 195 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 














Corticelli Silk Purse. $y) Mis. EM VAN BRUNT'S 
ruin cote | AD L_ANA Dress Reform Parlors, 


reduced in size 


tin tage \7#E || AM] s0 EasT 10th STREET, 


from the orig- x 

inal, em is \ i : NEW YORK CITY, 

ening cand \ y 0 Between Broadway and Fourth Avenue. 

ings which il- Hygienic and Artistic Dress for 

Iustrate *Flor- \ Ay | Women and Children. 

ence Home 

Needlework,*’ j if FALL AND WINTER 

1887, 96 pages i 4 Jersey-fitting Undergarments in Silk, 

just published, /\y Wool, Merino, White and Scarlet, 

Orecheted : in stock and made to order. 

Silk Beadwork , peed | Suits vn the Imported 
{ aeger Yarn. 

is the leading , 

theme, for Sole N. Y. Agent for | 

tl, 


which three . 
rareandchoice | BATES’ WAISTS, 
alphabets have Good Sense Waists, 
been specially Corded Waists, 
engraved. Breakfast Corsets, 
The book Dress and Stocking 
mailed to any Supporters, 
address for six en Napkins, 
cents. ‘ ro 0 Bandages, 
. aaa or Equestriennes. 
Nonotuck Silk Dr. Warner’ a 4 7 
Co Figrence, Health Corsets, § 
's Mass. Patterns for Dress j 
Reform Underwear. 


CG. CG. SHAYNE, Send for Dress Reform 


uarterly, mailed free. 
Orders by Mail a Specialty. 
PURCHASING BUREAU. 








Manufacturing Furrier, 


103 Prince St., N. Y., CUSTOM MADE 
NTS PANTS $3, 


af No ont to Match for $2.25 
This will afford a splendid oppor- . >) FULL suits aT 


Will retail fashionable Furs and 
Seal-skin Garments this season. 


Poputar Prices. 


Where do you order 
your pants? [I order of 


tunity for ladies to purchase reli- 

able furs direct from the Manu- 

facturer at lowest possible prices. the Bay State Pants 
Boston, at only $3 


een k mailed free. Y a pair, Custom —. 
Try them by sendin 
A Splendid Story for Boys. €¢ 1\ cents for Samples, rales 
JOE’S LUCK; or, A Boy’ s Adventures i in = other particulars, show- 
TIO R. Thiss ee 
fompleteis pub lished 1 in the Boys Home LIpRanY ng how Ghee 
trated, and bo me paper cover, bay rans PANTS 00,, 0 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass, 
All boys will be deli hted with it. Price 
cents. For sale by all booksellers or will be sent 
ae on receipt of price by the publisher, | CENTS alia pays ck siiia elias eis 


XDPZ*mMo>v+4 








L. BURT, 162 William St., New York. “ Agents Direc tory,” which goes whirl- 

ing all over the United States, you will get hun- 

The “Family” Button-hole Attachment fits any two- ~ vend Je} woe veirculars, ——— eee an 

thread sewing-machine. Makes a perfect and durable button- magazines, etc., rn agents ou 

wil t lots of good readin, free, and be WELL PLEASED 

hole. Price within reach of all. Send 2c. stamp for sample of with the amall investment, List conteining name 
work and full particulars. tent to each person aseweting Gis advertisement. 

THE Smith & EGGE MFG. Co., 16 East 14th Street, N. Y. T. D. CAMPBELL Boyleston, Indiana. 


poy DRESS REFORM. 


ALPHA UNDERGARMENTS OF JERSEY-FITTING MATERIAL MADE TO ORDER. 


Wits 

} TYE 

i ayn . Vest and Drawers separate or in one. Scarlet and white all wool. Heavy and light merino. 
cm Samples of material sent on application. 

READY-MADE UNION UNDERGARMENTS. 
ie Vest and Drawers in one, uipoise, Emancipation, Dress Reform, and Comfort Waists. Corded 
ilu) 1 ia Waists a Specialty, Shoulder Brace and Corset combined. Obstetric Bandages, Shoulder Stocking 
} wm Supporters, Sanitary Napkins, etc. New Jiu — Catalogue Free. Agent for the JENNESS-MILLER 
SysTemM PATTERNS. MRs. A. FLETCHER, 6 East 14th St., N. Y. 
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DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
ONAPPLICATION. 
GORMULIY VaJEFEERY 


MFG. CO.=<— 
CHIGAGO, ILL. 








Ss DOG BUYERS’ GUIDE. 
Colored plates, 100 engravings 0) 
of different breeds, prices Lag 4 are 
worth, and where to buy them, () 

Mailed for 15 Cents. 
pig dy FANCIERS, 0 
287 S. Eighth St. Philadelphia, Pa, 





BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE 


R GUN send stamp to A. W. GU 
Seaen. Ohio, for new and Pda oe 
rice list. REPAIRING AND NICKELING. 
SECOND-HAND BICYLES, GUNS 
and REVOLVERS taken in EXCHANGE. 


0: QUIRE WRITING PAPER with envelopes, Grecian, 





Antique, Distaff, or Parchment, BY MAIL, only 50c. 
50 cards and plate engraved, $1.00. CHARLES R. 
BOURNE, M’fg Stationer, 271 Broadway, N. Y. 





Carbutt’s Dry Plates 


For PORTRAITS, VIEWS, ald TRANSPARENCIES. 


The most popular Dry Plate with Amateurs, 
and the easiest to obtain success with. For 
sale by all dealers. Send for circulars. 


TRADE MARK. OHN CARBUTT, 
Keystone Dry Plate Works, Wayne Junction, Phila. 


by using Dr. 8S. BIRDSALL’s 
Save Loss from Runaways Pirewr®Seconrry” Hiren, 
InG Strap. Send for Descriptive Circular. KING & CO., 
Wholesale Harness Manufacturers, Owego, N. Y. 


TOURIST GLASSES.—The “ Serviceable” 
Tourist Glass is the best for Theatre, Field, or 
Marine use. Sent post-paid on receipt of price, 
$12.00. QUEEN & CO., Opticians, 924 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











THE WORLD'S EDUCATOR. 


WIT! WISDOM! WONDER! 
Fun for the Whole Family. 








Liat 








t fred J 
sitet siltsl 
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EDUCATIONAL TOY AND GAME. 


The Educator is full of Fun, Instruction, and Entertain- 
ment. You will laugh whether you want to or not. It asks ali 
sorts of funny and important questions, and answers every one 
correctly. Can be enjoyed equally by young and old. The best 
toy ever invented. ce, with 10 cards, only $1.00. Will be 
sent by mail or express, prepaid, on receipt of $1.25. Extra 
cards, 5 cents each, or 50 cents per dozen. For sale by every 
first-class Toy, Stationery, and Fancy Goods House in United 
States, Canada, and Europe. Any person can form a club of 
six, and, sending price of six, will receive one Educator free. 
Send stamp for circulars. Mention this Magazine. 


W. 5. REED TOY CO., Leominster, Mass., U.S. A. 


—— 


ce cae 
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RIFLE. REVOLVER, SPORTING GOODS 
OR ANYTHING IN THE SPORTING LINE, WRITE 


JENNEY & GRAHAM GUN CO., 


53 State Street, “ CHICAGO. 





PECK & SNYDER’S CELEBRATED TENNIS. 


The reputation of our cloth-covered Tennis Ball will be maintained in our new ball for 1887. We have reduced the club price 


from $5.00 to $4.00 per dozen ; if by mail, 30 cents per dozen additional. 
balls, which are not as lively as the new ball, for $3. 


scme of last year’s 


One-fourth or one-half dozen balls at dozen rates. We have 
00 per dozen, 


SUPERIOR TENNIS RACKETS. 


The Franklin Expert Racket, each, *. rf The Staten Island achat, each, oe. +4 


The Beeckman Racket, 


ane Saint George 


The Franklin Junior Racke tic ket F 00 
Sample Racket sent by a postage aid, for 25 conta in addition to the price, 


1887 Tennis Rules, with comple 
mail, 10 cents, 


list of Tennis Club Outfits, sent, post-paid, by 


Send for our 1887 catalogue, just out, 356 large pages, o over 5, 500 illustrations ; 


covers printed in 15 colors, Sent by mail, postage pa 


d, 25 cents. 
PCE & SIN Y DER, 
Manufacturers, 
124, 126 & 128 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
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OVIN GTON BROTHERS 


ARE LARGE IMPORTERS OF THE 
Finest Porcelain for Table Use 


OR 
Home Decoration. 


ROYAL WORCESTER 
Dinner and Course Sets, 
Artistic Vases and Ornaments, 
Fancy Table China. 


DRESDEN CHINA, 4 
Richly Colored Vases. * 


VIENNA CHINA, 


in Elegant Dessert Services. 


‘BELL PORCELAIN, 
Dainty Table China. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
250 Fulton St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


145 State Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Send 2-cent stamp for their book on Art Pottery, 
giving marks of fifteen leading factories. 


ANDREWS’ 
NEW UPRIGHT CABINET 


Fotpinc Bep 


P THE MOST POPULAR BED. 
= Simple! Noiseless! Perfect! 
All Styles. All Prices. 
Catalogues on application. 
JUST THE THING FOR STUDENTS. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
686 Broapway, N. Y. Crry. 195 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 














ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 








The American Sewing Machine Company’s New Illustrated 
Circular is full of points for all who are in any way interested 
in Sewing Machines. Send for it. 

Mailed free to any address in the world, and of the utmost 
value to all who use Sewing Machines. 


AMERICAN B. H. 0. SEWING MACHINE CO. 


S. W. Cor. 20th St. and Washington Ave., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





For Reducing Family Expenses, — Our new 
90-page Price-list of Text Books of all Publishers. New School 
Books lower than publishers’ wholesale list prices. Second- 
hand School Books in proportion. Over 4000 different titles 
(representing all publishers), with classified index, showing 
quickly the different authors in the various branches of study. 
Mailed free on application. We also issue Bm gd D” of 
prices we pay for Second-hand and New School Books. 
ARTHUR HInps, No. 4 Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 


LABIES ] SUst on Faiz 
IMPROVED BE a! 
pa. Hair Curler, 


Se and avoidall og od of Burning or Soiling 
air or Hands. Money 
nee maed 5 4 not patietactory. 
CURLER FOR SALB BY DEALERS. 
demain 5O eents. Postpaid. 


ACCENTS WANTED. 
G. L. THOMPSON, Mer., 221 Fifth Av., CHICAGO. 


Novelties. (an A, sent to all regu- 


Fruit and Sommeeial,” 
lar Doge eg peep To others: No. 1, 


R Oo Ss ES No. Ornamental Trees, 
GRAPE VINES gy , 2-2, ine: No. 3, Strawberries; 
No. 4, Wholesale ; No. 5, Roses, free. 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Rochester, N. Y. 











FALL PLANTING. 
We offer the lar ent and most complete 
eneral stock in t J. S., besides many 


Mt. Hope Nurseries, 


HOMCEOPATH If your druggist does not keep our 

* Homeopathic medicines, they may 
be had direct from us by mail. Twenty-five cents will get a vial 
of over 100 doses of any desired remedy. The Medical Index 
prescribes 74 of the leading remedies; we mail it free on appli- 
cation. Address, BOERICKE & TAFEL, 1011 Arch 
‘Street, Philadelphia, Pa., Oldest and Largest Homceopathic 
House in America. 








PROF. SELF-TEACH- 
ING SYST Lo a 1 can learn \ anal 
without the aid of a teacher. Rapid, 

rrect. Established twelve years. 


co’ 
Notes, chords a. thor- 


ough bass laws, e’e. Ten ms10c. Circulars 
free. G. S. RICE MUSIC 00., 248 State Street, CHICAGO. 








NEW MODEL HALL TYPE-WRITER. 


PRICE, $40.00. 


ary men. 





Awarded Medals of Superiority over all its competitors by 
leading Institutes in America and Europe. 


Guarantzed to do better work, and a greater variety, than any other 


type-oriter in the world. 


Interchangeable types, in all languages $1.00 per font. Business 
houses desiring a type-writer, will find this a practical machine, 
adapted to every want. 


Also a favorite with clergyman and liter- 


Mr. W. D. Somalia, the distinguished author, who does all his literary work on this writer, says of it: 


BOSTON, November 8th, 1886. 


“T wish to express my very great satisfaction with the Hall Type-Writer. Impression and alignment are both more perfect 
than in any other type-writer that I know, and it is simply a pleasure to use it. It is delightfully simple -_ manageable. 


Agents wanted. 


D. HOWELLS.” 


Illustrated pamphlets, with price-list, free. 
HALL TYPE-WRITER COMPANY, Salem, Mass. 
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A GOOD REASON FOR HASTE. 

GIRL: ‘Say, John, hurry up and bring that SAPOLIo that you forgot, and tell Mr. Jones he needn’t send any more of that 
nasty imitation stuff he sent last week. We lost half 2 day by it, and Missus won’t have it. Now hurry up.” 


JOHN: ‘You girls must be in a dreadful hurry.” 
Bee: Bing’ chorus) : “You bet we are. We're going toa ball to-night, and SAPoLio is the only thing that will get our work 


Grocers often substitute cheaper goods for SAPOLIO to make a a profit. Send 
BEWARE OF IMITATI NS. back such articles and insist upon having just what you ordered 
The best advantages for the 
SHORTHAND practical acquisition of the art TH E DANA BIC KFORD 
* in the quickest time. Send for FAMILY KNITTER. 
circulars. J. G. CROSS, 94 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
DANA BICKFORD eet. y 
f Brass Nickel-Plated. Fits any Faucet. to 20 days. No pay till cured. 


Knits everything required by the house 
DON'T DRINK DIRTY WATER. 
795 ‘ccaaiaaes: 
I Price, 50c., post-paid. Dr. J. Stephens, Lebanon, Ohio. 














hold, of any quality, texture, and weight 
desired. 
Best and Cheapest Reversible Self- > AGENTS WANTED 
Cleansing Water Filter ever Offered. OPIUM Morphine Habit Cured in 10 











Size 234x1% inches. 





J. H. SEED, Manufacturer, INVALID Beg tine CHaIR. 
41 & 43 Centre Street, NEW YORK. BD. A Priccices Boon to 









Bryn — — un- 













RUBBER STAMP with your name in Fancy ng a ‘<aia ha 
Type, 25 Visiting Cards, WA; nT bina > 
and INDIA INK to mark Linen, only 25 cts. ar. Book KDE YR and BES AIRS in \e 
of 2,000 styles free with each order. Agents wanted. Big Pay. Meition this paper, d bade vnige a. 8 d for 
THALMAN M’F'G CO., BALTIMORE, MD. Yale Chair Co., New Haven, Conn. 
“THIS INV wer IS A REAL LITTLE TREASURE.” 
[Philad’a Public Ledger.] PHILADELPHIA COOKING SCHOOL, 


1525 Chestnut Street. 
Fp ree’ few days ago some one left one of your 
e enis ae Fruit and Vegetable Presses at gf school on trial. 
used it to-day for the first, and find it the best thing of 
P the kind I have ever used. Would you be kind enough to 


write me where they can 
—AND— 


VYegetable Strainer 


Respectfully yours, 
(Mrs.) S. L. RORER. 
4, 22, '84. Principal. 
For Mashing Potatoes, Cranberries, Apple Sauce, Pump- 
a Kins, Starch, and in pressing the Juice from Grapes, 
= Currents, and other Fruits for Jellies. Housekeepers 
~“asY wil! find it the 
MANDIEST KITCHEN UTENSIL EVER MADE. 
For sale by dealers in Hardware and House-Furnishing Goods. Price, Fifty Cents. If your dealer does not keep 
them, the Press will be sent by mail to any address on receipt of Sixty Cents. Manufactured only by 
CHARLES F. HENIS CO., 148 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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a. PROPRIETARY; ARTICLES 





ESTABLISHED is0l. 


BARRY'S 
HEROUS 


FOR THE HAIR. 


THE OLDEST AND THE BEST. 

The efficacy of this justly celebrated preparation 
for invigorating, beautifying, and imparting a gloss 
and silken softness to the hair, is so widely known 
and acknowledged, that it has gained by its merits a 
reputation which is not for a day but for all time. 





Cures 42d Removes 
Tan, Sunburn, 
Bee Stings, Mos- 
qulto and All 
Insect Bites, 
PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, 
Humors, Birth-marks, 
and every form ofskin 
blemishes, positively cured 
on the most delicate skin 
without leaving a scar, by 
Etop Ointment. 
Price 25cts., 50cts, and $1. 
= At or by mail, 
The Hop Pi Man’f’g Co., New London, Conn. 
Little Hop Pills for sick-headache, ps: 
ousuess and constipation have noeq 25c. 


Vou CONSUMPTIVE 


Use PARKER’S CGINCER TONIC without delay. 

The Best Cure for Coughs, Weak 

gestion, Inward Fains, E: i 

valuable medicines with Jamaica Ginger, it exertsa cura- 

tive power over disease unknown to other remedies. 

Rheumatism, Female Weakness, and the 

ills of the Stomach, Liver, Kidneys and Bowels 

are thousands to the ve who would recover 

their health by the timely use of PARKER’s GINGER TONIC. 

Itis new life to the aged. 50c. at Druggists. 





A SKIN OF BEAUTY IS A JOY FOR EVER. 

DR. T. FELIX COURAUD’S 
ORIENTAL CREAM, or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 
Face Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth- 
Patches, Rash, and Skin diseases, and 
Wy) every blemish on beauty, and defies de- 
h tection, It has stood the test of thirty 
a years, andisso harmless we 
taste it to be sure the prep- 
aration is properly made. 
Accept no counterfeit of 
similar name, The distin- 
guished Dr.L.A.Sayre said 
to a lady of the haut ton (a 
patient): ‘As you ladies 
will use them, I recommend 
*‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as the 
least harmful of alithe Skin 
preparations.” One bottle 
will last six months, using 
it every day. Also Poudre 
Subtile removes superfiu- 
ee ous hair without injury to 
theskin. For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers through- 
out the U. S., Canadas, and Europe. BEWARE OF BASE IMITATIONS, 

1,000 Reward for arrest and proof of any one selling the same, 

‘', T. HOPKINS, SoLE Prop., 37 Great Jones Street, N. Y. 


BEAUTIFIES 
No other cos- 
metic will do it 


PURIFIES 
AS WELL AS 
THE SKIN 


< 


G. 


iy 


Y y, 
Y 





STOOD THE TEST 
FOR 50 YEARS. 


FERFECTED OXYGEN 


“Hay Fever, Hay Fever,” Weak Lungs, General 
Debility, and Nervous Diseases. Write for Pamphlet and 
Interesting Letters, FREE BY MAIL. 

WALTER C. BROWNING, M.D., 


1235 Arch. Street, - Philadelphla, Pa. 


HABIT cured without suffering, ata 
rivate home. 
oO pay unlesscured. Indorsed by Phy- 
sicians. Can refer to patients cured. 


O. 8. SARGENT, M.D., No. 22 Cleremont Park, Boston, Mass. 


OZZONI’S 


MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION 


Imparts a brilliant transparency to the skin. 
Removes all pimples, freckles and discolorations, 


For Sale 
= Everywhere. 


YEARS of Suffering may be 
avoided by a single trial of BARLETT’S PILE SUP- 
POSITORIES. In addition to their value in Hemor- 
rhoids, they are a specific for Habitual Constipation. 

Price $1.00 at druggists or by mail, 
Jno. C. BAKER & Co., Philadelphia. 

















ELY’S CREAM BALM 


Is worth $1,000 to any 
MAN, WOMAN, OR CHILD 


SUFFERING FROM 


CATARRH. 


APPLY BALM INTO EACH NOSTRIL. 


Ely’s Cream Balm is the first remedy that afforded 
lasting relief. I suffered twenty years from Catarrh 
and Catarrhal Headache. I used two bottles and 
consider myself cured.—D. T. H1GG@Inson, 145 Lake 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Price 50 cents at Druggists; by mail, registered, 

60 cents. 


ELY BROTHERS, 235 Greenwich Street, New York. 











Ladies! the only reason many deal- 
ers recommend other shoe dressings 
than Raven Gloss is because they all 
pay a greater profit. For this reason 
they push cheap preparations that 
are now put in handsome boxes, given 


a new name, or labeled as their own 
make, Beware ofthese. Insistupon 
having Raven Gloss, the best, softens 
leather, and makes shoeslook natural, 
not varnished. 

Button & Ortrey, Mfrs., N. Y- 





ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH. 

The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can ex- 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT. 


Which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, purifies 
and perfumes the BREATH, beautifies and preserves 
the TEETH, from youth to old age. 

One bottle of Sozodont will last six months. 





CURED AT HOME. NO PAIN, 
M gk Lost sleep or oe with 
UM. Directions simple. Term: . 
Balle sent £000 trial and NO PAY asked until you are 
ures in Six Montha,. 
ne care 
co. LAFAYETTE, Ind. 





FACE, HANDS, FEET, 


and all their imperfections, including Facial 
Development, _E ee an Se AW. Superfluous 
Hair, Birth M: Warts, Moth, 

Heads, Scars, 


book of 50 necs, 4th edition. Dr. John odbury, 
7 North Pearl St., Albany, N. Y., Established 1870. 





Dont be a Clam} 





A PERFECT TOILET SOAP. 


LINDLEY M. ELKINTON’S 
PuRE PVALM 


Pressed Cakes, = $1.25 per dozen. 
Old Dry tees = = 10c. per block. 
In Bars, - = = 20c, per Ib. 


TEST FOR TOILET SOAP: 
Place the tongue on the soap for one or two minutes; fa 
stinging sensation is felt, such a soap is not proper to use on 
the skin. 
532 ST. JOWN STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DRESS STAY 


Soft, Pliable, and Abso- 
lutely Unbreakable. Standard Quality, 15 cents per 
yard. Cloth Covered, 20 cents. Satin Covered, 25 cents, 
For Sale everywhere. Try it. 








“PARTED BANG” 
Made of natural CURLY Hair, guaran- 
teed becoming to ladies who wear their 
hair parted, &6 up, according to size 
and color. Beautifying Mask, with pre- 
paration, ®2 ; Hair Goods,Cosmetics,etc, 
sent C.O.D. anywhere. Send to the m’fr 
for Illus. Price-Lists. E. BURNHAM, 71 
State St. (Cent’l Music Hall), Chicago. 


GRANULA 


An Incomparable d. Ready for tmmediate 
use, Unequaled for pet thong and invalids. A delicious 
diet. Unsurpassed for consti agg * and ¢ yspepsia. Sold 

Sz Gescum. Box by mail, 36 ome Gran- 
ula Co., Dansviitx, N. mh F 


Send $1, $2, $3, or $5 for 
CANDY retail box by express, of the 

best Candies in America, put 
ms up inelegant boxes,and'strictly 


pure. Suitable for presents. 
Express charges light. Refers 


to all Chicago. Try it once. 
CANDY | Acaress, 
_ SENTRA 








UNTHER, 





C, G 
Cusiinalieoer, Chicago. 








FORHERNIA OR RUPTURE. 
GET THE BEST" 
THE IMPROVED PATENT 
CHAMPION TRUSS [ees 

COATED MALLEABLE STEEL SPRINGS. 
GENUINE HARD RUBBER COVERED SPRINGS, 


INDESTRUCTIBLE VULCANOID COVERED SPRINGS 
PEGIAL LADA RUSS ENNIA:—= GOLO MEDAL. NEW-ORLE ANS. 


GENUINE STAMPED, PHILATRUSS COnawuracry lO Locust sr PHILA. 
* SOLD BY LEADING ORUGGISTS,AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE «+ 


Q311ddNS 


° 
+ 


SN3WNYIAOISN 





Thousands attest to the curative power of Edward’s 


WILD CHERRY TONIC. 


Frdoesed by all leading Physicians throughout the country, for 
Chronic Diarrhea and all Summer Compl nints. When 
trav iin chan not be without a bottle, as you will find it very bene- 
ficial in change of diet and water. Ask your druggist, or rgend to 
Wild Cherry Manufacturing Co., Elizab eth, N 

$1.00 PER BOTTLE. 














«STOVES: RANGES ® Bee 


& AVE Yo UR fal EALTH Simplest in Construction. 0 


: Largest Steaming Capacity. 
By warming your homes by the Hot WATER System Greatest Economy in Fuel. 0 
of Heating, using the 


GURNEY HOT WATER HEATER. 


The best and most economical in 
the use of fuel; saves 30 per cent. 
over all other methods. 

It is silent in operation. 

It is perfectly safe—no pressure 
upon the pipes, as it is open to the 
atmosphere. 

Requires less attention than steam. 

Simple in construction and dur- 
able ; no repairs needed. 

As easy to manage as a stove.—No 
Gas—No Dirt—No Dust. 

Heat radiated is even, permanent 
and the healthiest known, and is 
endorsed by the leading Architects 
and Physicians in this country and 
Europe. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


GURNEY HOT WATER HEATER CO. 


237 FRANKLIN ST., Boston, Mass. 














No Engineer or ena 







Send for New Illustrated Catalogue and References. 





labor is required, 
10 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK. 


MANUFACTURERS, UNDER FISKE’S PATENTS, 


Works aT East Boston. JOHN A. FisH, Managing Director. 








GENERAL SELLING AGENTS :—M. H. Johnson, 140 Centre Street, 
New York; Rice & Whitacre Mfg. Co., 42 & 44 West Monroe 
Street, Chicago, Ill.; J. R. Chase, 31 Edmund Place, Detroit, 
Mich. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue and New Testimonial Book. 
Please mention SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


THE|MPROVED FLORIDA 
{Steam Heater paler WAR HALF A VIN'S 


The best, cheapest and most complete 
for dwellings, churches, schools and 
buildings. Self- feeding, automatic, 
anti-clinker grate. No brick-work. 
35 oO in A from 10 to 13 ay 


ctua 


ns et 2 Retioee 


PIERCE, BUTLER & PIE RCE MFG. CO. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, SYRACUS 


No. 


Mention SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 





OUR HEATER GIVES AN 
ALL_ NIGHT WARM HOUSE. 


GOOD STEAM HEATING SAVES YOUR HEALTH. 


Adapted to any kind of Fuel and any Climate. 








er 











FIRE RYIN 


SAFES 


HAVE em 
NoT FOUND IN wakes 
We have made a specialty since 1877 of giving as PREMIUMS to 
quantities, DINNERand TEA SETS, GOLD-BAND SETS. SILVEI THAT WILL be i" REPAY AN 


VARE, &c. Teas of all kinds from 30 cents to 75 cents per pound. 
We do a very large Tea and Coffee business, besides “eae aoe 
from 60 to 90 CLUB ORDERS each day. SILVER-PLATED C 
TERS as Premiums, with $5, #.. and $10 orders. WHITE fea 
SETS with $10 orders. DECORATED TEA SETS with $11 orders. 1 
GOLD-BAND or MOS8-ROSE SETS of 44 pieces, or DINNER SETS BY T oSE WHO 
of 118 pieces, with $20 orders, anda HOST of other Premiums. We 7: 0 SEC RE 


carry the largest stock, and do the largest TEA and COFFEE busi- DESIRE 


ness, in’ Boston. Send postal (and mention this paper) for our 
large illustrated price and premium list, “ 96 pages, containing 
also CASH PRICES for our premiums, at LESS than Wholesale 
Prices. As to our ee RE we are pleased to refer to the pub- 
lishers of this paper. REAT 


Washington n Streote Boston. Maks. MAR V/N SAF E CO. 
ATES: STAMPING PATTERNS. ~~ nl™ 


Our illustrated Catalogue shows 3,500 Choice 
Designs to order from. Teaches Stamping, Ken- 
sington and Lustra Painting. Sent free for 10 cts. 
to pay postage, if you mention this publication. 


M. J. CUNNING & CO., 148 W. Sth St.,Cincinnati,O. 
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232 & 234 Water St., N. Y. 
84 Lake Street, Chicago. 





ESTABLISHED ALMOST HALF CENTURY. 


Manufacturers of the Celebrated Richardson & Boynton Co.’s 


FURNACES, 


So Long and Popularly Known throughout the U. 8. 


y 


oe 


E— 
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These Furnaces have Enormous Heating Capacity. 
Durable and Economical. 

Parties desiring Furnaces will find it to their interest 
to send for descriptive circular of these popular goods. 


Hf 


(Thousands are in use—sold during past 50 years.) 


5 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


as Heating and Ventilating 
En engineers. 


wiFURNACES 


MANDFACT Ll ER 


Thea ne 


TROY. CHICAGO. CHICAGO. CLEVELAND. 
G. 6. HALLETT, 236 Water St 236 Water St, N. Y. 
§. M. HOWES & C0., 44 Union Street, Boston, 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOCUE- 


Newfoundland Dogs, Fox ” 
FOR SALE. Hounds, Beagle ounds, AN WAN | Hh A: SARATOGA 
Rat Terriers, Gordon Setters, English Pugs, Bull Terriers. Ais NNY HITS, FUNNY cu 8. 


Also German Jack Rabbits, Maltese Cats, and Game Fowls. 
Send stamp for prices. A. J. MOUL, York, Pa. aAl NA NTH wanted. HUBBARD "BRO 5 Phil 


THE JOHNSON 


HEAT-REGULATING APPARATUS 


Can be attached to any kind of heating apparatus ever made. Rooms kept at any temperature 
desired, thereby saving fuel, discomfort, ill-health, the cracking of wood-work, furniture, pictures, 
etc., the thermometer in the room AUTOMATIC: ALLY governing the temperature. IN-= 
Bf ALUABLE IN RESIDENCES, CHURCHES, HOSPITALS, SCHOOLS, 
CONS reed ATORIES, etc. Testimonials and Illustrated Catalogue **S ’’ sent to any address 
on application. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC SERVICE CO., 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO : BOSTON: 
120 Broadway. 195 Wabash Avenue. 611 Washington St. 


(Equitable Building.) 
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TRADE MARK, “ANCHOR.” DR. RICHTER’S PATENT. 


UILDING is and always has been a great source of amusement to 
B children, and where the blocks are, as in the present case, at the 
same time of an instructive nature, they will always be welcome 
in the home circle. Under this category our Stone Building Blocks 
take the first rank; the boxes contain real and prettily colored stones, 
varied in hue, by which a very pleasing effect is produced. The stones 
are finished with mathematical exactness, in three colors: brick-red, 
sandstone-yellow, and slate-blue ; of many different sizes and patterns; 
and every box contains books of models and plans, colored, drawn by 
professional architects. By the weight of the stones, the buildings, when 
erected, are far more difficult to overturn than those made with the 
ordinary wooden blocks. The ingenious ‘‘ Supplementary System’? con- 
nected with our Stone Blocks greatly enhances their value, each box 
having a more advanced series, which enables larger and handsomer 
buildings to be erected. Our Building Boxes may be considered the 
best toy of the age, providing amusement combined with instruction 
to both old and young. 
For full particulars and illustrated price-list apply to 


F. AD. RICHTER & CO., 
i Sole Manufacturers and Patentees, 370 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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CASTOR 
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Castoria is Dr. Samuel Pitcher’s prescription for Infants 
and Children. It contains neither Opium, Morphine, nor 
other Narcotic substance. It is a harmless substitute 
for Paregoric, Drops, Infant Syrups, and Castor Oil. It 
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Sour Stomach, Diarrhea, Eructation, 
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Its guarantee is thirty years’ use by Millions 
Castoria kills Worms. Castoria is the Chil- 


dren’s Panacea—the Mother’s Friend. 


CASTORIA. CASTORIA. 
Castoria cures Colic, Constipation, “Castoria is so well adapted to children 
that I recommend it as superior to any pre- 
; : : scription known to me.” 
Gives healthy sleep and promotes digestion, H. A. ArcuER, M.D., 
Without injurious medication. 111 So. Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE CENTAUR COMPANY, 77 Murray Street, New York. 
SOT WAC ANREP E  RAE e AR S 
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WM. S. KIMBALL & Ces 


CIGARETTES. 
































14 First Prize Medals, Sg" Paes (4 First Prize Medals, 
hy a et 





HE tobacco used in our cigarettes is of exclusively the highest 
gy grades of Virginia and Turkish, and none but skilled workmen 
"are employed in their manufacture. 

SUPERIOR EXCELLENCE, DELIcACy, and Purity are our 

strongest claims. 

Our Straight Cut Cigarettes in their various forms have taken 
the front rank; their exquisite make-up recommends them at once. 

Those in satin packets are well known, while those in flexible 
pouches of Ios are yet new, but are well liked. A new size, very 
small, in boxes of Ios, called “ Damas,” will be found very desir- 
able for a dainty and quiet smoke. 

Those in flat boxes of 20s are in two degrees of strength: Mild 
(Athletic) and Extra Mild (Four-in-Hand). The same are put up 
in boxes of 50s, and will be found to possess all the striking fea- 
tures contained in high-wrought cigarettes. 

Qs" Ask your dealer for our cigarettes or send direct to the 
factory. 


WM. S. AIMBALL & C2 


PEERLESS TOBACCO WoRKS. Rochester, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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SUPERFINE 


BALLED 
Germantown 


AND 


SAXONY 


“YARNS 


BEADY Fo Ask your Retailer for BEADY Fy 

: » 2p them, or send 15 cts. in se <r 
Stamps for A SAMPLE ww 
BALL of Germantown, 
and 20 cts. for a Ball of 
Saxony, to 


HOWARD MFG. C0., 


CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 
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The only SSI of Laun- 
ary Soap awarded a first 
class medal at the New 
OrleansExposition. Guar- 
anteed absolutely pure, 
andforgeneral household 
purposes is the very best 








United States Circuit Court, 
Oi t-te aket ame) mm Oxellola-Ko lor 
Jas. S. Kirk & Co.vs. F. H. Frankenberge & Co. 


United States Circuit Court, 
Southern District of lowa. 
Jas. S. Kirk &Go.vs. Des Moines Soap Works. 


United States Circuit Court. 
Western District of Missouri 
Jas. S. Kirk & Co. vs Peet Brothers & Company. 


The above suits were commenced by JAS. S. KIRK 


& CO. against parties using their trade mark “White | 
Russian” for laundry soap. and in each of said suits || 
decrees and injunctions were granted restraining | 


defendants from using White Russian.” ’’ Russian," 


or any words, marks. designs. or devices similar | 


thereto, or colorably differing from the trade mark or 
labels of JAS. S. KIRK & CO. It has now been fully | 
established in the United States Courts that JAS. S. 
KIRK & CO. adopted © White Russian’ as a trade 

mark for soap inthe year 1864. and that no other par- 
ties have any right to use the Same in any manner, 
and that such use can and will be nee eVare| 
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The Tide of Travel is just now setting 
towards the Pacific Coast. Whatever you are 
going for, wine and fruit growing, cattle-raising, mining, climate, curiosity, or pleasure, 


the first consideration is, what route do you take? 


Of course you will go by way of Chicago. Aside from an interest most every one 
has in seeing the great modern Tyre, Chicago is the gateway through which the bulk 
of Western travel finds its way. Between Chicago and the Rockies is a vast network 
of railway systems, all of which importune the Pacific-bound traveller like so many 
hungry hackmen. There is one which is certainly unique in its situation and Pacific 
connections. We refer to the ‘‘ Burlington Route.” Operating a system nearly 
6,000 miles long, it is admirably situated as a feeder to the Pacific roads. Thus its 
line to Denver (by which there is only one change between New York and Denver) 
connects directly with the Denver and Rio Grande, the best route for those who care 


to pass through the “ Switzerland of America.” 


For those who have been before or who are on business, and want to go straight 


through, it connects at Council Bluffs with the Union Pacific. 


To those going to Oregon or Washington Territory, or who, for hunting purposes, 
novelty, curiosity, or any other reason, prefer the Northern Pacific or Canadian Pacific, 


the C., B. & Q. R. R. offers the best transit via its lines to St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


To those going to Los Angeles, San Diego, or other points in Southern California, 
or to invalids, or those who, on account of the season, prefer a Southern route, it 
connects at Kansas City with the well-known “Santa Fé Route.” It also connects 


at Kansas City with the Union Pacific. 


On certain days of each month the C., B. & Q. offers Excursion Tickets, good 
over any of its routes, and good for six months, at the low rate of $80. For full in- 


formation, address 


PAUL MORTON, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





(t=3" Special Sleeping Cars, for parties of not less than fifteen, may be secured 


in advance. 
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ALBANY PERF ORA TED. WRAPPING ar 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


C0., 


Writing, Wrapping, Toilet, “‘Anti-Rust,’’ and Medicated Papers. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, ALBANY, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: 
NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 
BOSTON. 





LONDON, 
British Patent Perfor- 
ated Paper Co., 
Limited, 
Banner Street, 
St. Lukes, E. C. 








MANILLA, WHITE, 
AND COLORED 


Wrapping 
Papers, 


IN ROLLS. 


PRICE REDUCED 
50° 
This Fixture Heavily Plated 


— AND — 


Four Thonsand-Sheet Rolls 


BEST STANDARD BRAND 


(NOT MEDICATED) 


ANTI-RUST 


Wrapping Paper 


—FOR— 


BRIGHT GOODS. 
PERFECT PROTECTION 


AGAINST 
DELIVERED FREE 
ALG SIZES Anywhere in the United States —_ 
— AND— on receipt of = 
wHhIGHTS. ONE DOLLAR DAMPNESS. 














OUR MEDICATED PAPER 


For sufferers from Hemorrhoids has proved a most successful vehicle for emollient and astringent remedies, affording a means of 


securing for c 

fail to relieve. 
This pa - 

venience and annoyance attending the use of other remedies. 


mic cases that regular, persistent treatment, without which the advice and remedies of the ablest physicians 


r, heavily charged with an ointment approved by the profession, offers a method of treatment free from the incon- 
he itching type of the disease quickly yields to its influence. 





We submit a few extracts from the many letters we receive as to the value of our Medicated Paper. The 
ginals may be seen at our office. 


81 SomMERSET St., Boston, Mass. 
A, P. Paper Co. 
enum —Your Mediates Teflet Paper is useful in the 
treatment of Anal diseases, allaying to a great extent the intense 
itching, is a remedy easily applied, , and a trial is Pag | of 
its merits. Jommeon, M.D., July 1, 1885. 
w HAveEN, Feb. 1, 1886. 
It is a decided pleasure to find an Rd os article possessing 
real merit. I enclose $1 for a further supply. 
New _ York, April 5, 1886. 
OM A PHYSICIAN.—I am much pleased with your sample of 
Media Paper. Please send me eight packages and pocket 


case for $1 enclosed. 
NEWBURGH, May 17, 1886. 
My physician recommends your Medicated Paper, and I 
enclose $1 for eight packets with pocket case. | 
New York, April, 1885. 
Your Medicated Paper has been used with most gratifying 
result. It is a splendid remedy and has my unqualifie dorse- 
ment. Please send two 1000-sheet — 
at, April 30, 1886. 


Your Medicated Paperisa bonanza i int my family ; has relieved 
two cases of long stan I enclose $1 for two rolls. 
NorRIstown, Pa., Dec. 15, 1886. 
W. Paper Co. 


gE —Having ements our Medicated Pa) per to 

a number of my patients suffering emorrhoids, I find it of 

= benefit in preventing the ice itching, and in some cases 
as made a permanent cure. 





w Hartrorp, Iowa, Aug. 11th, 1887. 
We cannot do ouniate your Medicated Paper. Send two dol- 
lars’ worth at once. Pa. A 
A., Aug 


PrrrsB ith, 
I enclose Postal Note for four roils ‘Medicated an ‘ae Sine 
remedy we have ever found. 
Custon, Iowa, Aug. 3d, 1887. 
I have tried your Medicated Paper, find it good, and enclose 
one dollar for further supply. 


ARECLE, FrIna Co., ARIZONA, June 14th, 1887. 
Please send me ten rolls of your most excellent Medicated 


Paper. 
Gretna, Iowa, Aug. Ist, 1887. 
I have suffered for years until relieved by your Medicated 
Paper. Enclosed find two dollars for more of it. 


UNIvVERsITY, Miss., July 8th, 1887. 
I have had great benefit from your Medicated Paper, and 
enclose Postal Note for another roll. 
ney Mo., July 15th, 1887. 
I enclose one dollar for which wen send me pocket packages 
of your most excellent Medicated 
DEMOPOLIS, ALA, 
I find your Medicated Paper better than any I have ever used. 
Sent me one dollar’s worth in small packages, as I carry it with me. 


DENVER, Cou., April 19th, 1887. 
Ihave found your Medicated ‘aoe superior to any I ever 
saw, and enclose one dollar for more of it. 





Pocket Packet, - - $0.10 
Price per Roll of 1 1,000 Sheets | securely wrapped in Tin Foil, - 0.50 
Eight ‘OOO St and Neat Pocket Case - - 1.00 
Two 1,000-Sheet Rolls, and Nickel Fixture, - ~ ~ - 1.30 


Delivered Free, anywhere in the United States, on receipt of price. 


ALBANY PERFORATED WRAPPING PAPER CO.—ALBANY, 
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Address, 


N. Y. 

















Presented by the Proprietors of PEARS Soap. 


Strobic Circles invented by Professor Silvanus P. Thompson, D.Sc., B.A. 








HeLD this Diagram by the right-hand bottom corner and 
give it a slight but rapid circular twisting motion, when 

each circle will separately revolve on its own axis. The inner 

cogged wheel will be seen to revolve in an offoszte direction. 


Protected against infringement and solely controlled by The Leadenhall Press, E.C. 
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**Oh, father! Here’s Lundborg’s EDENIA in this London 
store. It makes me feel quite at home!” 
“Yes, child. Edenia is a popular perfume the world over.” 


LUNDBORG'S “EDENIA” 


LUNDBORG’S PERFUMES ARE THE FINEST AND MOST RELIABLE FOR UNIFORM QUALITY. 


LUNDBORG’S “RHENISH COLOGNE,” 


If you cannot obtain LUNDBORG’S PERFUMES AND RHENISH COLOGNE in your vicinity, 
send your name and address for Price-List to the manufacturers, 


YOUNG, LADD & COFFIN, 24 Barclay St., New York. 

















TROw’s PRINTING AND BooxsinDING COMPANY. 





FSTERBROOK STEEL, eS » “own orn 
NEW YORK. 
FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. LEADING NOS.: 048, 14, 130, 333 161. 
ager WEI te yl 
PURE 


CREAM 
BAKING 








FOR DYSPEPSIA, 
Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 


NERVOUSNESS, 
WEAKENED ENERGY, INDIGESTION, Etc. 


Horstords 


ACID PHOSPHATE 


——- eee  —-— 


*-£angueo & jo 10q1"nb & uBYy3 
O10UL IO SOUIOY JO SUOT[UI Uy UeAOId GoUSTJeOxXy sO0p10dNg sz] 


‘THyQITVEH ISO pus 4yseamq 
4se3u01g OY} SB SOTISIOATUQ 44013 OY} JO Sp¥oy oy) Aq poszopuy 


A liquid preparation of the phos- 
phates and chinthalic acid. 
Recommended by physicians. 
It makes a delicious drink. 
Inv igorating and strengthening. 


Pamphlet free. - 


Pg R 
PERFECT DE For sale by all dealers. 


It is used by the United States Government. Dr. Price's the : 
cally Powder sag ng tytn mag ee 7 alg Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Alum, Sold onl en in oahs 











E BAKING POWDER 00, a Coates la 
BABES oe, hence : 7 BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


“IVAUON:,, 


Oripinal Accident €9°- 


iS ses Sonn, 
: ans oan GEST AME MEIER oe 


“N40 K Mon ‘AUmMpvoagE gre wr eor 
“00 7 NYMENVIa ‘NOSIAI > 


Surplus, $2,297, 000. 


J; G. BATTERSON, Pres. . RODNEY DENNIS, Sec. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Ass’t Sec. 


[Cut copyrighted by E. 8. Tiz0N.] 


Unequalledin TONE,TOUCH, 
= PIANOS WORKMANSHIP, and DURA- 
BILITY. 
Ey A REROOMS : 
112 Fifth Avenne, New York; 204 & 206 Baltimore St., Baltimore. 








« SHA TAAVUL AHL NI FHNSNI ? IVHON, 


« SUATAAVUL AHL NI AUNSNI 





























